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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT continued to be well sustained during November, as 
activity in residential construction reached record levels and as 
hiring in lumbering, logging and mining continued to increase. Employ- 
ment in agriculture remained well above last year’s level, despite the 
usual sharp seasonal drop during the month. Manufacturing activity was 
stable, although production and employment were still five and six per 
cent lower, respectively, than a year earlier. Because of the increase 
in agriculture, more people held jobs in November than a year earlier. 
However, since the growth of the labour force exceeded the increase in 
the number of jobs, unemployment continued higher than last year. 


Reduction in farming operations dominated labour market develop- 
ments during November. Harvesting continued later than usual this year; 
with its completion employment in agriculture declined about 90,000 
from its seasonal peak. Many of these agricultural workers withdrew 
from active participation in the labour force for the winter months. Others 
turned to alternative employment in such industries as forestry, mining 
or fishing. 


A number of relatively small changes in employment occurred in 
other industries. Food processing operations dropped sharply from the 
October peak and construction began to fall off, although the level of 
activity was well maintained for the time of year. Offsetting increases 
were evident in retail trade and pulpwood cutting, which reached a peak 
during November. As a result, the number of persons with non-agricult- 
ural jobs increased by some 15,000. This contrasts sharply with the 
same period in 1953, during which the number of non-agricultural workers 
declined by an estimated 35,000. 
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Because of the well-sustained level of activity, the year-to-year 
difference in unemployment indicators diminished during the month. 


Persons without jobs and seeking 
work, according to the monthly 
Labour Force Survey estimates of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
increased to 214,000 in the week 
of November 20, a total 62,000 
higher than a year earlier. Job 
applications registered with the 
National Employment Service 
;_ Adjusted | numbered 298,600 on November 18, 
20 an increase of 32,500 over the 
° SFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDS figure for November 19, 1953. 

1953 1954 The 


Index 


120 = 


underlying stability of 

labour requirements during Novem- 
ber continued the trend that has been evident since mid-summer. One 
probable cause is that the adjustment of inventories in industry, which 
has been in progress for more than a year, has almost run its course. 
This has been reflected in a moderate recovery in some industries, one 
of which is discussed in some detail below. So far, however, the im- 
provement has been limited mainly to the non-durable sector of manu- 
facturing. 


Sustained or increased export 
demand for many products has also 
had a significant effect on the 
level of employment. The situation 
and outlook in non-ferrous metal 


index 


12u 
mining, smelting and refining, for 
example, has improved _ steadily 
through the summer, chiefly because 
110 if 
of a rising demand for base metals 
in Europe and the United States. 
ba Similarly, substantially greater 


JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJ CXPOrt volumes of newsprint, 
1953 1954 lumber, wood pulp and fish have 


been either partially or mainly 
responsible for higher year-to-year employment levels in these indus- 
tries. Kmployment gains in these industries have been most marked in 
British Columbia and in the Atlantic provinces, owing to the relatively 
strong influence in these regions of export demand for these products. 


The pattern of construction activity has also tended to bolster the 
employment level this fall. In 1954, the emphasis in building activity 
shifted away from large engineering projects and defence construction 
to commerical, institutional and residential building, much of which did 
not get underway until mid-summer. The change in type of construction, 
together with the restraining effect of bad weather this spring, shifted 
the weight of construction activity to the second half of the year. 
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The upturn in economic acti- Hours per Week 
vity has been reflected in the | AVERAGE HOURS WORKED. 
length of the work week. The trend so eatee rae eee 
of average hours worked per week | 
turned downward in September 
1953. and remained well below 
the figures for a year ago. As with 
employment, the upturn in hours 
has been more marked in non- 
durable goods manufacturing in- 
dustries and mining, although 
other sectors have also shown e 
some rise. 


JFMAMJJASOND J 


The Textile Industry 
Since 1950 activity in the Canadian textile industry has undergone 
wide swings and employment levels have shown variations of between 


25 and 30 per cent. 


In the latter half of 1950, following the outbreak of war in Korea, 
a strong buying movement developed throughout the textile trades. 
During the next 12 months, accompanying an increase in mill activity, 
employment increased by 8 per cent to the highest level ever attained 
in the industry. There was an abrupt reversal of this upward trend in 
the spring of 1951, however, when a major break in the textile market 
occurred, From April of that year, employment dropped sharply. What 
proved to be heavy overbyuing throughout all stages of the textile in- 
dustry, a general weakening of prices for natural fibres, the implemen- 
tation of tighter credit policy, which worked against operators in the 
secondary trades with excessive stock holdings, were some of the major 
factors responsible for the downturn. A simultaneous decline in the 
textile industry in the United States added to the difficulties of the 
Canadian industry through the increased pressure by U.S. producers to 
raise export shipments. Activity and employment continued to decrease 
in the industry through the remainder of 195] and into 1952 and during 
the summer of 1952 strike action by five Quebec cotton mills further 
added to the downward trend. From the peak in April 1951 to the summer 
of 1952, employment declined more than 20 per cent. 


From the summer of 1952 to the summer of 1954, retarding influences 
continued to depress the industry and to hold activity well below the 
1950-1951 levels. There was an upward movement in the second half of 
1952 but it did not reflect a general revival in the industry and the 
downward trend was again established early in 1953. At August ] of 
this year, employment in the industry reached its lowest point in the 
postwar years, the decline from the 1951 peak totalling 28 per cent or 
an estimated 20,000 workers. 

During the past three years, the textile industry, including the 
secondary manufacturing industries, has been characterized by continued 
efforts to liquidate inventories. For this reason and because of the lack 
of the stimulant of improved expectations, buying has been extremely 
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Index Index 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTR 
».. 1949 = 100 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


cautious throughout all sectors of the industry. Customary forward com- 
mitments have been almost non-existent and ordering has been reduced 
to small-lot placements to cover immediate requirements. Imports have 
acted as a continual deterrent, depressing prices, further disrupting 
established buying patterns and generally preventing the gain in con- 
fidence necessary for any improvement. 


The low level of activity in the textile industry during the past 
three years has had a particularly disturbing effect in towns where textile 
activity is the major or sole source of employment. Lay-offs and_ short- 
time operations in such towns have resulted in an increase in unem- 
ployment and a general lowering in the local level of economic activity. 
Towns and small cities in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and in the 
Ottawa Valley have been the most severely affected. 


Since August of this year, however, there have been fairly firm 
indications of some improvement in the industry. This is particularly 
true for cottons, but there is also evidence of improvement in the other 
major divisions. Between August and October, the latest date for which 
employment statistics are available, this improvement has been reflected 
in only minor employment gains. Increases, however, have been recorded 
for three consecutive months; this is the first occurrence of a steady 
month-to-month rise since early in 1953. 
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Collective Bargaining Review, 1954 


Dp 1954 collective bargaining agreements were reached, in 
general, only after prolonged negotiations. Many differences were 
dealt with by conciliation officers and boards of conciliation. Not infre- 
quently further extensive negotiations took place following the recom- 
mendations of boards of conciliation. In some cases, more particularly 
towards the end of the year, work stoppages occurred involving large 
bargaining units of workers. 


As during the previous several years, requests by unions for wage 
increases were major bargaining issues in 1954. Some levelling-off in 
‘ economic activity, however, made wage bargaining more difficult than 
previously, Wage data compiled in the Economic and Research Branch 
indicates that a larger proportion of agreements signed in 1954 failed to 
provide wage increases than during the previous three years. Further- 
more, the wage increases negotiated tended to be for lesser amounts 


than in former years. (L.G., Nov., pp. 1528-29). 


In 1954, however, considerable emphasis was placed by unions on 
demands for improvements in so-called ‘‘fringe benefits’’, including 
vacations with pay, paid statutory holidays and group insurance plans. 
In fact, a few unions concentrated their entire bargaining efforts on 
“*fringe benefits’’ for the 1954 contract, notably the unions of non-oper- 
ating employees on the railways and the I[nternational Woodworkers of 
America, representing loggers and sawmill employees at the West Coast. 


Considerable publicity was given to the question of the guaranteed 
annual wage but it did not play any significant part in bargaining during 
the year. One union, the United Automobile Workers of America, indicated 
that a guaranteed wage will be a subject of serious bargaining next year 
and several other international unions also announced an intention to 
include the guaranteed annual wage in forth-coming demands. 


Bargaining by Industry 


Early in the year, negotiations were under way for employees in a 
number of industries including the railways, important sections of the 
manufacturing industries, construction, and storage. For most of these, 
bargaining and conciliation extended well into the second half of the 
year and a number of disputes remained unsettled at the time of writing. 
The more important contracts still unsettled at mid-December, as well 
as a number recently settled, are dealt with below. 


Railways — After bargaining had failed to bring any substantial measure 
of agreement between the railways and the several unions representing 
their approximately 145,000 non-operating employees, a board of con- 
ciliation was established early in the year. The recommendations of the 
board, which only partially met the requests of the unions for fringe 
benefits, including paid statutory holidays, increased vacations, sick 
leave with pay and premium pay for work on Sunday as such, were made 


public in April. 
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Both parties refused to accept the recommendations. Further bargain- 
ing failed to bring agreement and negotiations were discontinued in 
June. Following a membership vote taken during June and July, which 
favoured a strike, the differences were submitted to arbitration. 


The award of the arbitrator, Chief Justice Sloan of British Columbia, 
made in November, provides five paid statutory holidays and three weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service. The unions had requested eight paid 
statutory holidays and vacations ranging to a maximum of four weeks 
from the present maximum of two weeks. Their requests for a paid sick 
leave plan and premium rates for work on Sunday as such were rejected. 


Requests by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees for 
wage increases and other benefits on behalf of railway extra gang em- 
ployees were referred to a conciliation board earlier in the year. The 
report of the board, released in December, recommends a reduction in 
hours from 54 to 50 per week and a wage increase to maintain take- 
home pay. 


Among the operating trades, agreements were signed early in the 
year between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Com- 
panies and between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. However, a contract 
dispute between this union and the Canadian National Railways was 
referred to a conciliation board. At the time of writing, the board was 
still functioning. 


Basic Steel — Agreements reached early in the fall between the Steel Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the United Steelworkers of America provided a 
wage increase of 5 cents an hour and some improvements in fringe 
benefits, The agreements followed months of bargaining and conciliation 
over demands of the union for a wage increase of 84 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 


At mid-December a conciliation board considering differences be- 
tween the Steelworkers’ union and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, at Sydney recommended an increase of 5 cents an hour and 
other benefits. 


Automobiles — Bargaining followed by conciliation, which has extended 
over most of the year at the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, and 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, had not produced agree- 
ments by the middle of December. There were no indications of settle- 
ment in the strike of almost 8,000 employees of Ford plants at Windsor, 
Oakville, and Toronto, who have been on strike for several weeks. 


The United Automobile Workers of America had originally demanded 
a 30-cents-an-hour wage increase and many other changes in its contracts. 
The union also sought to have all plants of the company included under 
one agreement. Subsequently the union scaled down its wage demand to 
15 cents an hour. A board of conciliation recommended against any wage 
increase and many of the other changes requested by the union. 
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The union made similar demands on behalf of Chrysler workers. A 
conciliation board dealing with this dispute made recommendations 
similar to those in the Ford dispute early this month. At the middle of 
the month it was reported that the union had the authority of the member- 
ship to call a strike but that further attempts would be made to negotiate 
an agreement. The other major producer, General Motors of Canada, 
Limited, has a 5-year contract that remains in force until next summer. 


Primary Textiles — Bargaining in this industry reflects the depressed 
business conditions in textiles. Thus, a substantial number of contracts 
were renewed throughout the year without provisions for any upward 
adjustments in wage rates. A board of conciliation dealing with differ- 
ences between the Dominion Textile Company Limited for a number of 
plants in the province of Quebec and the National Federation of Textile 
Workers recently rejected a union demand for a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour, At mid-December it was reported that employees had voted in 
favour of strike action if necessary. 


Grain Elevators — A dispute between operators of grain elevators at the 
Lakehead and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees has remained unsettled since 
early in the year. A board of conciliation, in a report signed December 11, 
recommended a 3-per-cent increase in wages. The board reported 
that other matters in dispute had been settled. 


Agricultural Implements — Negotiations began in January between Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers for employ- 
ees in plants of the company at Toronto, Woodstock and Brantford. After 
a conciliation board had recommended against the union’s proposal for a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour, workers at the Toronto plant went on 
strike on September 1]. Workers at the plants in the other two cities 
accepted the recommendation of the board, 


The strike at Toronto was terminated on November 29. A new agree- 
ment provides small wage increases for a limited number of employees 
and increases in the company payments to a health and welfare plan. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures compiled in the Department of Labour show that 
the time loss resulting from work stoppages during October and November 
was considerably greater than in previous months and also than in the 
same months of 1953. The time loss for October and November this year 
was 309,986 man-days and 326,460 man-days respectively, compared 
with 267,623 and 286,643 man-days for the same months of 1953. 


For the first 11 months this year, preliminary figures record 162 
strikes and lockouts involving 61,176 workers and a time loss of 1,231,319 
man-hours. For the same period in 1953 the figures are 167 stoppages, 
54,800 workers, and 1,059,450 man-days. 


Workers under Collective Agreements 


Preliminary figures shew that in 1953 workers covered by collective 
agreements in Canada numbered 1,538,323. This is a 2.2-per-cent in- 


crease over the previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


EASONAL influences played a 


CANADA major part in determining 
tha leases serltett vn ap ite employment levels in most areas 
Per Centr | during November. The largest 


single factor was the cut-back in 
agriculture, affecting some 90,000 
workers. A _ smaller number of 
workers was laid off because of 
seasonal declines. Some of the 
workers laid off were absorbed 
into forestry and by the retail 
trade, in which activity was ap- 
proaching a pre-Christmas peak. 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 The effect of these develop- 
ments was to increase available 

labour surpluses, particularly in 

the Prairie and Quebec regions. Altogether, 38 of the 109 areas in the 
monthly survey were reclassified during the month. Of these, seven 
moved from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category and 
30, including the metropolitan areas of Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg and 
St. John’s, moved from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus 
category. A notable exception to the general trend was Oshawa, where 
unemployment declined as the result of an upturn in automobile production. 


A year-to-year comparison shows that labour surpluses continued 
to be somewhat higher this year in the larger industrialized areas but 
showed little change in agricultural and minor areas. This trend is 
reflected in the proportion of total employment in areas with an approxi- 
mately balanced labour market. As shown in the accompanying bar chart, 
28 per cent of all wage earners were employed in areas where labour 
demand and supply were in approximate balance at December 1, 1954, 


compared with 50 per cent a year earlier. 
Approximate Labour 


1 Dec. l Dec. 1] Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
1954 1953 1953 1954 1953 1953 


1 
3 
4 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour 
Market Area 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Minor 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
December 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


CALGARY Cttowa — Hull 


ft 


EDMONTON Toronto 
Hamilton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS nr Levis 
(lobour force 75,000 or more) ST. JOHN'S 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


WINNIPEG 


New Glasgow brontford Kingston 


FARNHAM ~ GRANBY wal Corner Brook Kitchener 
MONCTON Cornwall Sudbury 
TROIS RIVIERES ia Fort William — 


Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Helifox 
Joliette 
LAC ST. JEAN 
LONDON 


Niagara Peninsula 


ft 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(loLour force 25,000 - 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 

non-agricultural activity) 


Peterborough 

ROUYN-VAL D'OR <— 

Sernia 

Saint John 

Showinigon Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 

Victoria 


barrie 
brandon 
Lethbridge 


Chatham 

CHARLOTTETOWN << 

PRINCE ALBERT _—s 
< 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS RIVIERE DU LOUP Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: THETFORD ~ MEGANTIC-¢ | North Gottlefora 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) ST. GEORGES ked Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 


NEWCASTLE <—| BATHURST <—| Brampton 
PRINCE GEORGE <—| Beouvharnois Bridgewater 
SAULT STE. MARIE <—) BELLEVILLE - TRENTON Cranbrook 
ST. STEPHEN <—| Brocebridge Dowson Creek 
Camptellton Drumheller 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER €—| Edmundston 
ISLAND Goderich 
CHILLIWACK <—| Grona Folls 
DAUPHIN <—| Komloops 
Drummondville Kentville 
Fredericton Listowel 
Galt Quebec North Shore 
GASPE <—| Simcoe 
LACHUTE - <—| Stratford 
STE. THERESE Swift Current 
Lindsay Walkerton 
MEDICINE HAT <—| Weyburn 
MONTMAGNY ws beer eh 
MINOR AREAS North Bay Ingerso! 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <— 
Prince Rupert 
RIMOUSKI awl 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
ST. JEAN < 
ST. THOMAS 7 
SUMMERSIDE ts 
TRAIL — NELSON a 
TRURO rey 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. ae 
Yarmouth 


—» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 


ATLANTIC = region continued at a higher level 
Provan f pid orien within ech | during November than a yeat 
earlier. This situation was partly 
due to the fact that the decline 
in seasonal activities was slower 
than usual because of favourable 
weather conditions. Another con- 
tributing factor was the heavier 
volume of woods activity this 
year, which absorbed many of the 
workers released fromother season- 
al industries. In New Brunswick, 
sAPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | {ifmer demands for rough pulp, 
GROUP! 1 QROUr 2s, RROUS 29° URE * together with an extensive clearing 
program at the Gagetown Army 
Camp, resulted in particularly strong demands for labour this season. 
Moderate employment declines occurred during November in seasonal 
industries such as fishing, fish processing and construction. At Novem- 
ber 20, persons with jobs were estimated to number 491,000, a total 
5,000 lower than for the previous month but 11,000 higher than for the 
same date in 1953. 


Per Cent 


Although total employment was at a higher level during November 
this year than last, no improvement occurred in manufacturing. Transpor- 
tation equipment and primary iron and steel products recorded sharp 
year-to-year employment declines and accounted for most of the total 
decrease. Losses in these industries were partly offset by increases in 
the pulp and paper and food and beverage industries. 


Nine areas were reclassified during the month—six from the bal- 
anced to the moderate labour surplus category and three from the moderate 
to the substantial labour surplus category. Of the 2] areas in the region, 
four were in balance, 13 in the moderate and four in the substantial 
surplus category at the beginning of December. At December 1, 1953, 
one area was in balance, 16 were in the moderate and four in the sub- 
stantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), From Group 3 to Group 2. Employment in the 
construction industry contracted according to the usual seasonal pattern, 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers accounting for most of the decline. 
Slackness in fish canneries continued, an additional lay-off occurring 


during the month owing to light catches. Total industrial employment 
was about equal to last year’s. 


Moncton (major industrial), From Group 2 to Group 1. Reduction of 
seasonal activities such as fish canning, farming, construction and pulp 
loading was chiefly responsible for the increase in unemployment during 
November. 

Charlottetown (major agricultural). From Group 3 to Group 2. A slight 
reduction occurred in factory employment as the smaller canneries 
closed down for the season. 
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Summerside (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. The decline in employment 
was slow since agriculture was unusually active for the season. 


—e 


Bathurst, Truro and Woodstock (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2 
Newcastle (minor), From Group 2 to Group 1. 


St. Stephen (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. Closure of the textile 
plant, involving 400 workers, is the principal reason for increased un- 
employment. The Milltown Textile Cooperative Ltd. took over this plant 
during November and rehired 125 of the workers who had been laid off. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 


region showed the usual seasonal 
decline during November, although 
workers were still being hired in 

the logging industry and in some 6g 
manufacturing industries (e.g., 
textiles and meat packing). Cold 
weather resulted in the customary 
reduction in employment in fishing, 
agriculture, sawmills and _ other 
seasonal operations. Lay-offs also 
occurred in clothing and shoe manu- 
facturing firms, where work had we 
been completed on orders for the 
fall and for Christmas. The number 

of persons at work in Quebec 

declined about 6,000 during the month to an estimated total of 1,449,000 
at November 20. 

Although employment in the region was about 14,000 below last 
year’s level, several industries that had been slack in the past year 
appeared to be regaining their earlier strength. Construction, after a 
slow beginning in the spring, reached a level comparable to that of 
1953. Textile employment was increasing slightly and labour surpluses 
in some of the textile centers were somewhat smaller than in the same 
period a year ago. The iron and steel industries, on the other hand, 
continued to operate at a reduced level. 

The seasonal reduction in labour requirements resulted in the re- 
classification of nine local labour market areas from the balanced to 
the moderate labour surplus category during the month. At the begin- 
ning of December, 2] of the 24 areas in the region were in the moderate 
surplus group. One area was still in balance and two moved into the 
substantial labour surplus category. 


QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 


Local Area Gevelopments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The labour market showed 
little change except for the usual seasonal decline in outdoor activities. 
Some rehiring occurred in the transportation equipment manufacturing, 
meat packing and tobacco processing industries. Iron and steel industries 
continued to operate below capacity. Unemployment was somewhat higher 
than in November 1953. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Seasonal activity 
was well sustained in construction, water transport and logging. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonal 
unemployment was increasing but more gradually than in the fall of 
1953. A year-to-year increase in employment in pulpwood and lumber 
logging was the main positive factor. Hiring was at a low point in the 
aluminium and pulp and paper manufacturing industries. 


Farnham- Granby (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1. The textile 
industry was still weak although some workers were recalled. Rubber, 
furniture and electrical firms were also operating below capacity. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. The usual 
seasonal displacement of workers occurred with labour surpluses about 
equal to those reported a year earlier. Employment at the mines was 
stable but little hiring was taking place. 


Trois Rivieres (major industrial). From Group 2 to Group 1. The current 
situation was affected by seasonal lay-offs in the pulp and paper and 
construction industries. Underlying weakness continued in the iron and 
steel industries. 


Riviere du Loup, Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). 
From Group 3 to Group 2. 


Gaspe, Lachute-Ste. Therese, Montmagny, Rimouski, St. Jean (minor). 
From Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario declined 
sh ainog slightly during November despite 
Proportion of paid workers within each of ¥ 
the four labour market groups, 1954. the strength of residential con- 
Per Cent struction and of some of the con- 
sumer goods manufacturing in- 
dustries. The total number of 
persons with jobs declined by 
about 11,000 during the month to 
an estimated 1,910,000 at Novem- 
ber 20. During the same period 
last year, the number with jobs 
remained unchanged at 1,916,000. 
On a year-to-year basis, therefore, 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE little change occurred in the total 
number of persons with jobs but 
the labour force increased by 
about 23,000, thus increasing unemployment in the region. 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


The sustained level of activity in residential construction was one 
of the strongest factors supporting the labour market during November. 
This, together with the beginning of production of new model automobiles 
and scattered rehiring in the clothing, television receiver set, and 
furniture industries, helped to maintain employment levels despite 
seasonal declines in agriculture, sawmills, fruit and vegetable canning, 
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shipping and ship repairing industries. The heavy iron and steel in- 
dustry continued operating at a reduced level and the strike at Ford 
Motor Company had further adverse effects on supplier plants. 


A gradual increase in unemployment was recorded in most areas in 
Ontario but only four were reclassified from the balanced to the moderate 
surplus category; one moved from the moderate to the substantial labour 
surplus category. On the other hand, the surplus in Oshawa was reduced. 
At the beginning of December, 13 of the 34 areas in the region were in 
the balanced category, 19 were in the moderate and two were in the 
substantial labour surplus category, compared with 19 in balance, 14 
in the moderate and one in the substantial surplus category a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The seasonal increase in 
unemployment accelerated during the final week of November but employ- 
ment in most manufacturing industries appeared to be more stable than 
at the same time last year. Construction continued strong. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in the 
area, particularly in construction, remained high for the time of year but 
there was little hiring. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour requirements in the 
area were small, The growing surplus in most occupational groups brought 
the area near the moderate surplus category by the end of the month. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group ]. Increased activity at the 
Chrysler plant prevented further deterioration in the Windsor labour 
market during November but the Ford strike was still affecting the 
employment situation. 


London (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. Little change 
occurred in most manufacturing industries although scattered lay-offs 
and short time were recorded, Construction remained fairly strong but 
labour surpluses in most trades were larger than a year before. 


Oshawa (major industrial). From Group 1 to Group 2. The pick-up in 
production at General Motors substantially increased employment levels 
in the area, 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). From Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal reductions in sawmills, woods work and construction brought 
this area into the moderate surplus category. Hiring for bush work was 
slow; many firms were setting up permanent camps. 


Belleville- Trenton and St. Thomas (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 


‘Sault Ste. Marie (minor), From Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


THE employment situation in the Prairie region reflected a higher level 
of activity during November than in the same month last year. Non- 
agricultural employment remained at an unusually high level during the 
month as firm demand continued for construction workers owing to im- 
proved weather conditions. Requirements for loggers eased since cutting 
operations were nearing completion at some of the camps. i mployment 
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PRAIRIE in agriculture declined somewhat 
Proportion of paid workers within each of more than seasonally during Novem- 
the -fourgiehent (gemthe® terre: G75 ber following the unusually small 
decline a month earlier. Many of 
the agricultural workers, however, 
were absorbed by non-agricultural 
industries, this sector of the labour 
force having increased by about 
14,000 during the month. The total 
number of persons with jobs at 
November 20 was estimated at 
906,000, compared with 949,000 
a month earlier and 891,000 a year 
earlier. Since the total labour 
force, however, was notably higher 
than in the same month last year, 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


labour surpluses showed a slight increase. 


During the month, moderate labour surpluses developed in seven 
of the local labour market areas that were formerly in balance. Of the 
20 areas in the region, 12 were in balance, and eight in the moderate 
labour surplus category at the beginning of December. At December 1, 
1953, 15 were in balauce and five were in the moderate surplus category 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. The increase in em- 
ployment was largely attributable to an influx of workers from farm 
districts seeking urban jobs for the winter. /mployment levels changed 
very little during the month in the non-agricultural industries. Con- 
struction activity was maintained at a very high level and demand con- 
tinued for carpenters, plasterers, brick layers and labourers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. kmployment reductions 
in road and building construction and oil exploration reached only moder- 
ate proportions during November owing to the mild weather. On the other 
hand, the weather adversely affected lumbering and logging activities, 
hampering the movement of equipment and supplies. Total industrial 
employment at the beginning of December was higher than in the same 
month last year, 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). From Group 3 to Group 2. Employment reductions 
occurred in some manufacturing industries. Of these, the railway shops 
accounted for the largest lay-off, 250 workers being released during the 
month, Packinghouses received a light run of livestock during November 
owing to poor road conditions in rural areas. As a result, very few 
additional workers were needed. Total industrial employment continued 
at a slightly higher level than a year earlier, the increase in construction 
being more than sufficient to offset the decline in transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat (minor). From Group 3 
to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 
region changed very little in 
November although adverse weather Le re Sie : 
conditions affected most outdoor | pe, com 
industries. The number of persons Dieged 
at work declined from an estimated 
410,000 at October 23 to 407,000 
at November 20, The comparable 
figure in November 1953 was 
396,000. Although demand for 
lumber continued during the month, 
wet weather in certain areas 
severely hampered the operations 


of logging camps and sawmills and SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
resulted in substantial lay-offs. GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Construction work, already de- 

creasing because of the completion of various projects, was also cur- 
tailed by weather conditions. In manufacturing, a further contraction in 
employment occurred in machine shops and engineering plants and in 
fruit and vegetable canneries. Railroad and truck transportation declined 
somewhat as a result of the effect of the weather on logging and saw- 
milling. Ocean shipments of lumber, however, were brisk and provided a 
strong demand for stevedores. 

During the month, five labour market areas were reclassified ~ four 
from the balanced to the moderate labour surplus category and one from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. Consequently, 
at the beginning of December, two of the ten labour market areas in the 
region were in balance, seven were in the moderate and one was in the 
substantial labour surplus category. At December 1], 1953, one area was 
in balance, eight were in the moderate and one was in the substantial 
labour surplus category. 
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Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Itemained in Group 2 but 
labour surpluses increased considerably, although logging and sawmill 
production continued at high levels.Some decline in employment occurr- 
ed in almost all phases of manufacturing. Construction activity had 
slackened noticeably by the end of November, although apartment build- 
ing was quite active. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Most logging 
camps and sawmills were busy but towards the end of the month many 
camps had to close because heavy rain made logging roads impassable. 
The volume of construction work was considerable, although lay-offs 
occurred as projects neared completion. 


Chilliwack and Okanagan Valley (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. 


Trail-Nelson (minor). From Group 3 to Group 2. Logging and sawmilling 
activity was sharply restricted by weather conditions. 


Prince George (minor). From Group 2 to Group 1. More than 80 per cent 
of the logging camps had to close during November because of extremely 
wet weather and very few sawmills were able to operate. Construction 
work was also severely hampered by the weather. 1671 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 


Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..........seeeeee++- 5,417,000 — 0.8 | +.1.3 
Persona with: JoDS ccacsssdiuntunatesscossasececcvcnn 5,203,000 = Le | Ae Oe) 
At work 35 hours oF more .......s.0.scesceee 4,747,000 = 5+ OL 
At work less than 35 hourS..........ssesees 346,000 180651) ct 6e8 
On eh orb time: cecuccurtttaspascecccaninsconacd 7 39,000 +25.8 | —20.4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 207,000 — 169°] + 6.62 
Op her. TO a8 GTS vaca acatnachonvonasscncaaapucsecad 100,000 + 8.7 | 426.6 
With jobs but not: at wok .ci..scsssdsesscosss 110,000 —14.7 | —15.4 
Viatd oft fullwee ksi ccs tis cee eee 11,000 0.0 | =—57.7 
ORNEr) POBS ONE ciconn sractices<Seewccstesvaskoate 99,000 —' 4.8 
Paid) workers: sis Asvekuddunasdenescveseeaiwstast 3,973,000 = O98 
Tragic wl burs iticdthassiesnscedeastuansapexeses 112,000 : + 67 
Nott-Garieultural scons: ossacoasahanesencaanean es 3,861,000 =e. (Oat. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 214,000 +40.2 
Registered for work, NES (b)..0........ssceseeee 
ALL anticic.. sccnsh cncetpacteloteteascal evartisedcaapdcond 31,391 — 9.5 
WED EC! so consasandaudtnersavenscocuesacwedarsassanetuaes 85,309 + 7.6 
O)ritarioites a cece ertesccpeenundanccsunced eeeeey cara ucee 107,500 +28.0 
Prairie; i. 4euieea.ih a. ome hee 39,322 +22.6 
PACREIC Sisko ska ccataianauinias osanadbcacetaccocunsstand 35,053 — 2.7 
otal g Allie WOM ésatcsscsaeceoaneaussteceoen cae 298,575 +1222 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Ensurance Deneeit s.cssceis-ssicecscuouskoureschrect 209,099 +3 6.1 
Amount of benefit payments .............ceceeeeee $11,779,296 +54.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ 113.3 — 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 108.1 OTT = One 
UM BLAETON 0 eogeuoneye hos owtnas eucescesesuadiuccs staat 11,256 — 3.9(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost .............08 326,460 +16.2(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............seseeeeeee 20,628 +11.6(c) 
Nosiof strikes <5, déssstsisethitente3tsc eae 23 — 3.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries $59.27 + 2.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ............c000- $1.40 + 253 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... | 41.3 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ..............0 $57.70 + 1.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 116.8 + Oan) 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 118.4 + 1.6 
Total labour income..............+00++. $000,000 1,030 + 1.6 


Industrial Production 


Total (average 1935-39=100)....s.cssseeseeee a 254.0 — 1.2 
Manufacturing ircettt-ss.sstsccccs cer eee teen ms 256.9 — 4.9 
Dita] Gscececccsuss ss scacuestetie eae eae : 290.4 —10.6 
NormDurables 235.4 + 0.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Interest 


Rail Dispute Arbitrator 
Announces Award 


The arbitrator in the dispute between 
Canadian railways and their non- 
operating unions, Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan of British Columbia, has 
brought down his award, which will be 
reprinted in full in the January issue. 
The award grants, in part, two of the 
employees’ four requests. 

Granted were five paid statutory holi- 
days per year for hourly-rated workers, to 
be paid at double time if worked, against 
eight sought by the unions at triple time 
if worked. Also granted were one week 
paid vacation after one year of service, two 
weeks after three years, and three weeks 
after 15 years. 

Union demands for paid sick leave and 
higher overtime pay for Sunday work were 
turned down. The award becomes effective 
January 1, 1955; the unions had demanded 
that it be retroactive. 

In his award, Justice Sloan said in- 
creased freight rates now are not the 
answer to rising railway costs. He 
suggested a federal subsidy to spread the 
burden of western grain freight rates 
across the national economy. 


Rail Unions to Plan Policy 
For Future Negotiations 


Discussions between 18 railway unions on 
“the situation arising from the interven- 
tion of the Government on two occasions 
with strike and contemplated strike action” 
will take place in Montreal January 5, 
according to an announcement made 
recently by Frank H. Hall, chairman of 
the general conference committee of the 
15 non-operating and three operating unions 
involved. Representatives of each union 
will attend the meeting. 

Mr. Hall announced that the interests 
of the employees “were gravely prejudiced” 
when arbitration was imposed after 
“lengthy” collective bargaining and con- 
ciliation procedures had been followed in 
the recent rail dispute. He added that in 
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this dispute, arbitration proceedings were 
still under way more than a year after 
serving the requests on the railways. 

Mr. Hall’s announcement warned that 
“the entire process of collective bargaining” 
could be affected by the knowledge that 
the employees would “ultimately be 
deprived of the right to withdraw from the 
service” and for this reason it was necessary 
to review the entire matter and establish a 
policy “giving the ultimate protection to 
the interests of the employees”. 


Railways Earn, Spend 
Less in July, 7 Months 


Canada’s principal railways had smaller 
operating revenues and expenses in July 
and the first seven months of this year 
than a year earlier, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has announced. 

Larger decreases in revenues than in 
expenses resulted in reduced net operating 
revenue and operating income. 

Operating revenues of 16. railways in 
July amounted to $94,590,413, down 
$13,252,548, or 12-3 per cent, from the 
corresponding month last year. Operating 
expenses fell $8,437,277, or 9 per cent, to 
$85,435,517. Net operating revenues 
dropped to $9,154,896 from $13,970,162 and 
operating income was down to $4,393,393 
from $7,778,771. 

In the January-July period, operating 
revenues declined to $622,585,770 from 
$698,470,024, operating expenses to 
$589,720,295 from $645,333,041, net operat- 
ing revenues to $32,835,475 from $53,136,983 
and operating income to $9,927,982 from 
$23,996,169. 


Labour Income Increased 
Again in August 


Continuing its increase, Canadian labour 
income in August totalled $1,014,000,000, a 
figure higher by $4,000,000 than the July 
total and higher by $20,000,000 than last 
year’s August total. 

The total for the first eight months of 
1954 reached $7,791,000,000, an increase of 
1-8 per cent over the $7,651,000,000 total 
for the January-August period last year. 

The advance over July recorded in the 
August total resulted from an increase 
of $2,000,000 to $235,000,000 in finance 
and services (including government) and 
$3,000,000 to $83,000,000 in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, trapping and mining. The 
finance and services group accounts for 
about 24 per cent of the total labour 
income. 
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No-Raiding Pact Signed 
By TLC, CCL Officers 


A no-raiding pact which may eventually 
affect nearly one million Canadian workers 
was signed November 18 in Ottawa by the 
senior officers of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 


gress of Labour. The agreement, which 
provides that neither party will conduct 


membership raids on the other, was signed 
by President Claude Jodoin and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing for the 
TLC and by President A. R. Mosher and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald for 
the CCL. 

Affects 70,000 Only 

At present, the agreement is effective 
only for the 70,000 workers whose union 
affiliation is directly controlled by the two 
congresses. ‘There are about 50,000 in the 
TLC and 20,000 in the CCL who are 
members of directly-chartered unions. All 
affiliated autonomous unions and organiza- 
tions of the congresses will be asked to 
ratify the agreement and thus bind them- 
selves to its terms. (For text of the agree- 
ment see L.G., Sept., p. 1246.) 

In order to settle disputes which may 
arise between the two labour bodies, the 
two Congress Presidents will meet Decem- 
ber 16 to select a standing arbitrator who 
will umpire any jurisdictional conflicts. 

Both organizations approved the no- 
raiding agreement in their respective annual 
conventions this year. 


Broke No-Raid Agreement, 
Local’s Charter Lifted 


The International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL) last month lifted the charter 
of one of its local unions for refusing to 
go along with the no-raiding pact between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Meanwhile, another AFL union, the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, said it would comply with an 
impartial umpire’s decision that one of its 
locals had been guilty of raiding a CIO 
union (L.G., Nov., p. 1540) but added that 
it was unwilling to expel the local. 

The chemical union’s Local 437 bargained 
for workers at the Dryden Rubber Division 
of the Sheller Manufacturing Corporation 
in Keokuk, Towa, until 1952, when a local 
of the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO) took over. The ICWU local kept 
going at the plant on a skeleton basis and 
last August asked the U.S. National Labor 
Relations Board for a representation 
election. 
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When the rubber workers’ union pro- 


tested under the AFL-CIO  no-raiding 
agreement, the ICWU tried to get its local 
to drop the petition. The local’s officers 
refused and the parent body thereupon 
revoked the local’s charter, thus blocking, 
at least temporarily, its efforts to have an 
NLRB election. 

Only four other disputes have occurred 
since the no-raiding pact went into effect. 


U.S. Labor Secretary 
Favours AFL-CIO Unity 


Labour unity through the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
favoured by United States Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. Speaking as a 


guest on the New York Times Youth 
Forum on November 21, the Labor 
Secretary saw the union as promoting 


industrial peace, reducing jurisdictional dis- 
putes and developing a greater sense of 
responsibility in union leaders. 

Mr. Mitchell admitted that many 
employers were concerned about the possi- 
bility that a unified labour movement 
would subject them to more pressure but 
said that he did not share this fear. He 
added that AFL-CIO amalgamation would 
not place all workers in one labour organ- 
ization as only about 15,000,000 of the 
country’s 62,000,000-member labour force 
were enrolled in the two union bodies. 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Reached New High in 1953 


A new high in average weekly earnings 
paid by Canadian manufacturers to salaried 
and wage-earning personnel was reached 
during last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its annual report on 
earnings and hours of work in manu- 
facturing.* 

The new high figure, $60.38, was reached 
in October 1953 and was 3-6 per cent above 
the 1952 high of $58.30 and more than 76 
per cent above the 1946 average of $34.25. 


Based on nation-wide surveys taken in 
the last week of October, the report puts 
last year’s increase in average weekly 
earnings in the durable goods industries at 
3-3 per cent, to $65.30 from $63.20 in 1952, 
and at 3-8 per cent in the non-durable 
goods industries, where the average rose to 
$55.50 from $53.47. 


*Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 
1958, available from the Queen’s Printer, Supervisor 
of Government Publications. Price: 40 cents. 
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Varied Groups Ask Govt. 
To Act on Unemployment 


Within a period of two weeks last month, 
three non-labour requests for action on 
unemployment were made to the federal 
Government. The appeals came from a 
mayors’ federation, a church executive and 
the Vancouver tity council. 

The Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, in its annual brief to the 
Cabinet November 26, recommended a four- 
point program designed to check spreading 
unemployment and give relief to the 
unemployed. The program urged :— 

1. A federal-provincial-municipal program 
of publicly-financed undertakings, especially 
in the most depressed areas. 

2. Transfer of unemployed persons from 
“economically distressed” areas to localities 
where jobs are in greater supply. 

3. Extended coverage of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to cover classes of 
workers not now included. 

4. Federal assistance payments to unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
benefits or are not eligible to receive 
benefits. 

The brief pointed out that when workers 
had exhausted their unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, they invariably turned to the 
local governments for help. Since the 
resources of Canada’s provinces varied, the 
provinces could not all supply the same 
level of assistance. The responsibility then 
fell on the federal Government to estab- 
lish within the framework of the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Commission some 
system of assistance. 
Mayor Don Mackay of Edmonton, 


President of the Federation, said later that 
Prime Minister St. Laurent had pointed out 
that the Federation’s proposals would mean 
increased government expenditures and, in 
turn, increased taxes. Any increases in 
taxation on any level of government, Mr. 
St. Laurent had said, must be set on what 
the population was willing to accept. Also, 
some government expenditures had priority 
over others. 

The executive council of the Church of 
England in Canada, at its annual meeting 
the week of November 15, urged closer 
co-operation of all three levels of govern- 
ment to aid the country’s unemployed. 

A report, prepared by the Church’s 
council for social service, said the unem- 
ployment situation has become progres- 
sively worse, adding :— 

“The federal Government should explore 
every possibility of setting up inter- 
governmental relationships with the prov- 
inces now, without waiting to see worse 


conditions arise, so that the needs of 
residual groups may be met when, and if, 
an unemployment crisis develops.” 

Finally, the city of Vancouver made a 
plea to the federal Government Novem- 
ber 25 for a “Colombo Plan” to help its 
thousands of unemployed. 

Alderman Jack Cornett made the request 
on behalf of city officials, organized labour, 
management and charitable agencies. 

One city official suggested that Canada’s 
food surpluses, now going in part to feed 
hungry millions in Asia, should be diverted 
in some degree to Vancouver. 


Canada’s Economy Enters 
“Readjustment Period” 


After a long period of expansion, 
Canada’s economy has entered a period of 
readjustment, it was stated in the 1954 
economic report released by the Organiza- 
tion for European Co-operation Novem- 
ber 9. “The underlying strength of the 
economy is, however, evident,” the report 
added. 

The report stated that the economic 
decline in Canada “has been significantly 
less” than in the United States and that the 
balance of payments position has tended 
to improve rather than to deteriorate. 
Indications of an upward trend in the 
economy were cited in the report. 

Prior to 1953, the Canadian economy had 
been showing “very vigorous” expansion 
with gross national production increasing by 
as much as six per cent annually, the report 
said. The levelling-off and decline was 
attributed to such factors as a drop in 
defence expenditures, lower exports and a 
more cautious attitude concerning the 
accumulation of non-agricultural stockpiles. 

The high level of construction was cited 
as a stabilizing factor and the further 
development of Canada’s oil industry was 
noted as a factor making for reduced 
imports of petroleum. 

The report concluded by noting that 
foreign competition should serve to limit 
any marked tendency for domestic costs 
and prices to get too seriously out of line 
with those in other countries. 


B.C. Govt. Asks Business 
To Eliminete Overtime 

The British Columbia Department of 
Labour last month wrote to 20,000 of the 


province’s employers asking them to elim- 
inate overtime and hire additional workers 


instead. This action was requested to 
alleviate the province’s unemployment 
situation. 
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U.S. Economy on Upturn, 
One Economist Believes 


Wage increases and other economic 
measures to insure recovery next year from 
this year’s business recession were urged 
recently by a prominent economist in the 
United States. Another economist has said 
that the recession low-point in production 
has been reached and the United States 
economy has resumed its upward move- 
ment. 

Sumner H. Slichter, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University, said in 
an address in Boston that “another year 
must not be permitted to pass without 
wages rising to keep pace with gains in 
efficiency”. He warned, however, that 
“inereases should not be large but should 
be widespread”. 

Dr. John K. Langum, former economist 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, said 
that in his opinion the index of production 
may average 130 next year, compared with 
124 this year. 

Prof. Slichter said that with greater 
production, a larger labour force and 
higher productive efficiency, “a recovery 
that does not push production in 1955 well 
above the levels of 1953 cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory”. 

The lag in United States business activity, 
said Prof. Slichter, should be fought by 
the government with a fiscal policy includ- 
ing greater tax cuts. Meanwhile, responsi- 
bility for immediate recovery falls on 
private enterprise through an increase in 
investment, a rise in the ratio of incomes 
spent for consumption, a cut in prices as 
efficiency advances, and a rise in wages as 
efficiency advances. 

Dr. Langum told a Chicago convention 
that, despite current favourable signs, next 
year will probably be regarded as a year 
“of moderate recession” by some standards. 

“Unemployment in 1955 may be even 
higher than it was this year,” he continued. 
“The rise in production now under way 
probably will not suffice to provide for the 
rising labour force in the face of greater 
productivity”. 


Unemployment in U.S. 
Drops to Year’s Low 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped to a low point for the year in 
early October. The number of jobless fell 
to about 2,741,000 from an_ estimated 
3,099,000 in September. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reported 
at the end of November that a pick-up 
in factory jobs was underway and was 
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expected to continue in the immediate 
future. Three major areas were reclassified 
from the substantial labour surplus category 
to the moderate labour surplus category. 

The step-up in the production of 1955 
model automobiles was an important factor 
in the manufacturing rise, the Department 
said. 


Another Labour Department report 
released late last month showed that initial 
claims for unemployment compensation 


declined by 19,300 to 247,100 during the 
week ended November 13. For the same 
week of 1953, initial claims numbered 
274,000. 

In November the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reported that total business 
activity in the United States in the third 
quarter of this year remained at about the 
same level as has prevailed since January. 

The Department said that in the July- 
September period, increases in spending by 
the public for personal needs, continued 
expansion in construction, and increased 
state and local government spending almost 
balanced off a sharp reduction in federal 
government defence spending, cuts in busi- 
ness inventories, and reduced business 
spending for new plant and equipment. The 
net result was a very small drop during 
the third quarter in gross national produc- 
tion from the $356,000,000,000-per-year rate 
of the second quarter to a $355,500,000,000- 
per-year-rate. 

Total third-quarter production was 
approximately 34 per cent lower than the 
production rate in the third quarter of 1953, 
a record year. 


Hourly Earnings Decline 
For 3rd Month in Row 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
at the beginning of September declined for 
the third month in a row, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 


The drop was the result of seasonal and 
other changes in industrial and sex dis- 
tribution and lessened incentive production 
bonuses during the vacation period. Lay- 
offs due to model change-over in the 
automotive industry were among the more 
important changes. 

Hourly earnings at the first of September 
stood at 139-6 cents, compared with 140-9 
a month earlier and 135-7 a year earlier. 

The work-week averaged 40-9 hours com- 
pared with 40-7 at the beginning of August 
and 41-0 at September 1 last year. 

Weekly wages averaged $57.10 compared 
with $57.35 at August 1 and $55.64 at the 
beginning of September 1953. 


In U.K., Only 1.2 Per Cent 
Of Workers Unemployed 


The number of persons in civil employ- 
ment in Great Britain at the end of 
September was 22,620,000, according to 
figures released by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The total was 
approximately the same as that for the end 
of August. 

Persons registered as unemployed on 
October 11 numbered 254,000, an increase 
of 18,000 from September 13. Unemploy- 
ment was 1-2 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees, compared with 1-1 
per cent in September and 1-5 per cent in 
October last year. 


Employment in Australia 
Reaches Record Total 


Civil employment in Australia reached 
a record total of 2,656,400 at the end of 
July, according to the country’s bureau of 
statistics. The figure does not include those 
persons employed in rural industry or 
private domestic service. 

The federal employment bureau reported 
55,000 job vacancies for November. 


Only 7 Complaints Filed 
Under Canada FEPA 


Since the federal anti-discrimination law, 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
came into force on July 1, 1953, seven 
official complaints of violation have been 
filed under it. The Act applies to employ- 
ment in undertakings under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Five of the complaints were quickly 
settled by correspondence or direct con- 


ciliation and the other two are under 
investigation, J. D. Love, of the Fair 
Employment Practices Section, federal 


Department of Labour, informed the Fair 
Practices and Human Rights Conference 
at Toronto on October 31. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Toronto Joint 
Labour Committee for Human Rights. 

A number of complaints which could not 
be dealt with officially under the Act were 
processed by the Department informally. 


Persuasion Sufficient 


It has not been necessary so far, said 
Mr. Love, to go beyond the first phase 
of enforcement—“the persuasive phase’”—to 
settle complaints with adequate guarantees 
of compliance with the Act. 


“That situation may or may not con- 
tinue,” he said. “We hope it will, because 
experience under this type of legislation, 
both here and in the United States, has 
underlined the desirability of persuading 
rather than forcing employers and others 
to aecept their responsibilities.” 


Series on Discrimination 
Broadcast in French 


A series of five French radio broadcasts 
on anti-discrimination, sponsored by the 
Department of Labour and carried over 
25 French-language stations, began in 
November. 

The French series paralleled the English 
one that was heard over 81 stations last 
June and July but featured different 
speakers. 

The speakers for the French series, with 
the subjects of their addresses, were: the 
Rey. Father Bernard Mailhiot, OP, pro- 
fessor of social psychology at Montreal 
University: “French Canada Looks at 
Discrimination”; Gratien Gélinas, well- 
known playwright and actor: “Discrimina- 
tion and Canada’s Future”; Gérard Filion, 
publisher of Le Devoir: “Discrimination 
and Canada’s Reputation Abroad”; Michael 
Rubinstein, President of the Jewish Labour 
Committee of Canada: “Discrimination: 
Symbol of Decadence”; and the Hon. 
Alcide Cdété, Postmaster-General: “Dis- 
crimination and the Law”. 

Copies of the scripts of the broadcasts are 
available from the Information Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Steel Union Officers Told 
To Shun Discrimination 


Officials of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) have been warned, in a 
recent policy statement, against any direct 
or indirect job discrimination against mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

The statement points out that it is not 
only the union’s policy to fight job discrim- 
ination because of race, religion or national 
origin but its legal duty to do so; that the 
union’s policy will be violated if an officer 
signs a contract that blocks promotion of 
employees because of their race, religion or 
national origin, or allows such indirect 
devices as segregation of a particular racial 
group in a special department; and that 
the union’s legal duty extends also to the 
administration of a contract. 

Violation of this policy, the statement 
warns, may deprive a union of its bargain- 
ing rights under the Taft-Hartley Act and 
may subject it to damage suits. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Tops UAW’s 1955 Demands 


A guaranteed annual employment plan 
that would give all workers with two year’s 
seniority 52 weeks’ work—or pay—heads 
the list of demands the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) will make on 
the automotive industry in the United 
States when current five-year contracts 
expire next summer. 

The demands were approved by almost 
1,100 delegates from the United States and 
Canada at a two-day “Economic and 
Collective Bargaining Conference” in 
Detroit last month. 


Strike Fund 

The conference also recommended the 
building-up of a $25 million strike fund. 
This recommendation will be presented for 
approval at the union’s convention next 
March. 

The first demand on the UAW list also 
seeks to protect non-seniority workers 
against short-work-weeks and layoffs with- 
out advance notice. 

The union’s current contracts expire at 
General Motors on May 29, at Ford on 
June 1 and at Chrysler on August 31. 

The guaranteed employment plan, which 
earlier bore the name “guaranteed annual 
wage” plan, is the result of more than two 
years of study by the UAW and outside 
experts. As drafted by the union, the plan 
calls for a guarantee of one week’s (40 
hours) work or pay for each two weeks 
that a worker with two years’ seniority 
has worked for the employer, up to a 
maximum of 52 weeks. Thus, a man who 
has worked two years would be entitled 
to one year of work, or pay in lieu. 
Unemployment compensation payments 
would be deducted from the guarantee. 

The second part of the plan ealls for 
a guarantee of 40 hours’ work or pay for 
any worker called in for part of a week. 

Other demands on the list were:— 

A wage increase of 5:3 cents per hour 
plus incorporation in the basic wage of at 
least 5 cents of the annual improvement 
factor, for a total of 10:3 cents per hour. 

An increase in the amount of the annual 
improvement factor. 

A raise in pensions from $144.50 to $192 
a month. 

Full payment by management of the cost 
of health plans. (Present plans are 
contributory.) 

An improved overtime pay program. 

An equal voice in the administration of 
the $500,000,000 pension trust fund now 
’ supervised by management alone. 
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A preferential hiring plan under which 
various auto plants would be required, when 
hiring, to give preference to laid-off auto 
workers in the same area. 

The union has decided not to agree to 
another five-year contract. It will seek to 
limit them to two years if they contain 
escalator and improvement-factor provi- 
sions, to one year if they don’t. UAW 
President Walter Reuther said this decision 
was prompted by automation, the replace- 
ment of mechanically-operated macl ines 
with robot-controlled operations: 

Substitution of machines for men was 
moving ahead so rapidly, he explained, that 
it was imperative for the union to be able 
to bargain more frequently. 

A report issued at the conference declares 
that the automobile industry may be fully 
automated within a decade and that the 
work now done by about 1,000,000 UAW 
members could be done by 200,000. 


The report said that the guaranteed 
employment plan would discourage 
employers from closing down existing 


factories and re-opening new automatic 
plants, and the wage increase would ensure 
that workers continue to share in the 
increased productivity derived from auto- 
mation, 


Commodity Imports Down 
In Sept., First 9 Months 


The value of Canada’s commodity imports 
in September was almost 12 per cent below 
those in September last year. In the 
January-September period, this year’s 
imports were valued 9 per cent lower than 
last year. 

In September, the largest decrease was in 
the iron and iron products group. In the 
nine-month period, the largest decreases 
were in iron and iron products, fibres and 
textiles, and non-metallic minerals. 

Some comparisons between September 
this year and September 1953, in thou- 
sands, with the year-earlier figures in 
parentheses, are: non-farm machinery, 
$26,515 ($31,611); automobile parts, $8,171 
($17,150); farm implements and machinery, 
$7,861 ($12,594); coal, $10,082 ($14,047) ; 
automobiles, $2,708 ($3,995); cotton prod- 
ucts, $5,827 ($6,623); wool products, $4,565 
($5,885). 

Some comparisons between the two 
January-September periods are: non-farm 
machinery, $294,962 ($302,269); automobile 
parts, $143,174 ($176,829); farm imple- 
ments and machinery, $123,078 ($184,553) ; 
coal, $74,798 ($101,030); automobiles, 
$60,361 ($86,077); cotton products, $57,900 
($72,009) ; wool products, $4883 ($56,255). 


Producer Sees Early End 
To Textile Recession 


A rising demand for certain textile 
fabrics may bring the three-year recession 
in Canada’s textile industry to an end by 
January, a Montreal clothing manufacturer 
predicted recently. 

Montague Buckman, Executive Director 
of one of Quebec’s three producers of 
corduroy, said that recent heavy orders 
for that material may spread to the entire 
textile industry soon. Rates for the fabric, 
he said, have risen by four to five cents 
per yard and imports have fallen. 

Although the trend will have no startling 
effect on employment in Quebec province’s 
corduroy mills, “it should result in an 
increase. of 50 per cent in employment at 
basic textile plants,” he said. 

The rise in corduroy prices was put into 
effect by the manufacturers, said Mr. 
Buchman. He pointed out that mills in 
the United States had increased prices five 
times in the previous three weeks. 

Canada’s corduroy producers had cut 
prices by about 20 per cent since the start 
of the textile slump. 


Board Says Woollen Mill 
Can’t Afford Pay Boost 


An Ontario conciliation board has upheld 
the contention of a textile firm that it is 
unable to restore a wage cut accepted 
temporarily by its employees last March. 

The board was set up in a dispute over the 
wage issue between the Dominion Woollen 
and Worsted Company of Guelph and its 
employees, members of the Woollen 
Workers’ Union of Hespeler (independent). 
Last March 1 the union accepted volun- 
tarily a 13-per-cent wage cut in order to 
enable the mill to continue operations in 
the face of competition from imported 
textiles (L.G., March, p. 348). 

The voluntary deduction was to continue 
to September 30. After that deadline, when 
new contract negotiations were opened, the 
union maintained that the deduction should 
be restored. The company said its position 
was that to restore the deduction would 
strain its finances “to the breaking point”. 

In a report made public November 30, 
the conciliation board said: “A careful 
review of the situation brings the conclu- 
sion that to recommend any increase in 
wages from the present level at this time 
would only result in a complete shutdown 
of the plant with a resultant loss in 
employment to those whose homes had 
been estabtiched in the community.” 


The board recommended that existing 
rates of pay should continue for one year 
from the date of the signing of an agree- 
ment and that wage discussions should be 
re-opened six months from that date. 


UMW, Coal Operators 
Ask Federal Fuel Policy 


Coal miners operators in Western 
Canada last month urged the federal 
Government to increase subventions on 
coal and increase tariffs on imports from 
the United States. 

In a joint brief submitted to members 
of the Cabinet November 22, District 18 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), the Coal Operators Associa- 
tion of Western Canada and representa- 
tives of the Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia governments said these 
measures would help save the industry from 
ruin. 

They also asked for the establishment 
of an energy control board to produce a 
national fuel policy and of an emergency 
committee to study the problems of 
western mines and recommend solutions 
within 60 days. 

The brief said an increase in tariffs on 
United States coal imports should be high 
enough to cut imports to 20,000,000 tons 
per year from the present 22,000,000 tons. 
An increase of 2,000,000 tons in western coal 
consumption, it said, would allow the 
industry to live. 

Coal production in Western Canada has 
declined by 3,000,000 tons to 9,392,000 tons 
per year since 1949 and 62 mines have closed 
during that period, the brief said. Many 
mines now operate only a few days each 
week. 


and 


September Immigration 
Much Less Than in 1955 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
September was 12 per cent less than the 
number in the same month last year but 
the total for the first nine months of this 
year was one per cent higher than for the 
corresponding period in 1953, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

In September, 10,979 persons entered 
Canada, compared with 12,471 in Septem- 
ber last year. Of these, 2,512 came from 
the British Isles, 1,326 from the United 
States, 4,577 from North European coun- 
tries, and 2,564 from other countries. 

For the nine months ending September 
30, 1954, immigrants numbered 126,858, 
compared with 125,098 for the same period 
last year. 
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National Health Insurance 
Comes to Sweden Jan. I 


A national health insurance scheme 
covering every citizen and every permanent 
resident of Sweden will go into effect 
January 1. 

The plan, approved by the Swedish 
Parliament recently, is compulsory. It will 
be financed by premiums of the insured 
persons (44 per cent), by contributions from 
employers (29 per cent), and by the state 
(27 per cent). The state’s share will be 
passed on to tax bills. 

Every citizen and every person residing 
in Sweden above the age of 16 years and 
having a taxable income of at least $233 
per year will be required to pay state 
health-insurance premiums. The only 
exempt persons are those receiving national 
old-age and disability pensions. 

Under the plan, physician fees will be 
reimbursed 75 per cent up to a certain 
ceiling, as will fees for dental work at 
clinics, high schools and hospitals. 

Public wards in state hospitals will be 
free. Transportation to and from hospital, 
or by the doctor to and from the patient’s 
bedside, will be reimbursed wholly or in 
part, depending on circumstances. Certain 
medicines will be furnished free of charge 
and others at reduced prices. 

On an annual income of $1,750, the 
premium an insured person will pay for 
this protection will be $25.22 yearly. Com- 
pensation received for loss of working time 
will be $2.72 per day. This, concurrent 
with the allowance for hospital care, will 
run up to two years. 

Persons earning in excess of $3,000 annu- 
ally will have the option of carrying an 
additional amount of insurance commen- 
surate with their earnings. The maximum 
sick benefits allowed under the concurrent 
voluntary-insurance program will be $3 per 
day for 90 days and $1.80 per day there- 
after up to two years. 


U.S. Government Opposes 
Compulsory Health Plan 


Support for President Eisenhower’s health 
reinsurance proposal was asked from the 
American Medical Association recently by 
the U.S. Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. The 
proposal was defeated in the U.S. House 
of Representatives last summer. 

In an address to a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates in Miami, the 
Health Secretary described the President’s 
proposal as “active support of voluntary 
health insurance”. This would include a 
$25,000,000 reinsurance fund to underwrite in 
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part the possible losses insurance companies 
might encounter in expanding health insur- 
ance coverage. 

Mrs. Hobby said the present U.S. Gov- 
ernment was opposed to the concept of 
national compulsory health insurance. She 
added, however, that experience over the 
last six years had shown a widening gap 
between the cost of medical care covered 
by voluntary insurance and total outlays 
for medical care. 

A “voluntary reinsurance system,” she 
declared, was “the only proposal that is 
clearly consistent with the principle of 
self-help.” 


Labour, Employer Groups 
Support World Calendar 


Member-nations of the International 
Labour Organization have been advised by 
the Canada Branch of the ILO that this 
country’s major labour organizations and 
employer associations have this year asked 
the Government to try to advance the 
adoption of the World Calendar. 

ILO representatives were present last 
July when the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council unanimously accepted 
an Indian resolution that requested the 
UN Secretary-General to transmit to all 
world governments relevant documents on 
the World Calendar with a request that 
they study the question and submit their 
views for consideration at the 19th session 
of the Council to be held in New York next 
May (L.G., Aug., p. 1112). 


U.S. Will Support Plan 
For Development Abroad 


The United States Government has given 
its approval to the establishment of an 
International Finance Corporation to assist 
in the economic development of other 
countries. 

Membership in the proposed corporation 
would be open to all 57 member-nations 
of the World Bank, but the plan would not 
go into effect until $75,000,000 had been 
subscribed by a minimum of 30 nations. 

The subscription of each member country 
would be in proportion to the country’s 
stock in the World Bank. This would 
make the United States subscription the 
largest, at about $35,000,000, followed by 
Britain with approximately $14,000,000. 

US. Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey said the Government would 
submit the plan to Congress as soon as 
details have been worked out with the 
other World Bank nations. This may not 
be before next February or March. 


Sept. and Nine-Month 
Housing Totals Higher 


Construction was started on 12,760 new 
dwelling units in September, 2,552 or one- 
fourth more than in the same month last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. The number of units completed 
during the month was 8,615, a slight dip 
from the 8,643 finished in September last 
year. 

At the three-quarter mark this year, both 
starts and completions were running about 
6 per cent ahead of last year’s records. 
Starts numbered 84,327 compared with 
79,671 in the first nine months of 1953; 
completions, 66,288 compared with 62,407. 

At the end of September there were 
75,310 units under construction, 2,255 or 3 
per cent more than on the same date last 
year, 


U.S. Housing Starts Up 
3 Per Cent in Sept. 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States advanced in September, contrary to 
usual seasonal trends, to 114,000 units, a 
number 3 per cent higher than the 
August figure, according to preliminary 
estimates of the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the first nine months this year, 
the number of new dwelling units put under 
construction totalled 906,500, about 5 per 
cent more than in January-September 1953. 


Co-op Housing Groups 
On Increase in Britain 


Co-operative house-building groups in the 
United Kingdom increased to 137 by the 
end of 1953, according to the report of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Their membership totalled 2,778. 

Housing societies of this type were first 
formed in Britain about six years ago. 
More than a third of them had begun 
building by the end of 1953. 

Co-operative house-building groups are 
set up to build houses for their own occu- 
pation by an organized use of their leisure 
time. 


U.S. Employers Urged 
To Hire Older Workers 
Attempts are being made in the United 


. States to convince employers that it is 


good business to hire older people. 

Arthur Larson, U.S. Under-Secretary of 
Labor, called recently for a full-scale study 
of the abilities and work habits of older 
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workers. Such a survey, he predicted, could 
overcome “the long-standing prejudice 
against older workers in American hiring 
practices”, 

Speaking at a conference in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Larson said that “a study of 3,660 
factory workers, based on judgments of 
foremen, showed as many above average 
ratings in ability, attendance, and attitude 
among older workers as among younger 
workers. As many were considered worth 
re-hiring and fewer older workers were 
discharged for incompetence.” 

Another study of 3,000 workers in depart- 
ment store employment showed, he said, 
that merit increases were earned more 
frequently by older workers. 

Mr. Larson made two suggestions in his 
speech, before a conference on the problem 
of making a living while growing old, that 
might help to remove the barrier to the 
employment of older workers. Both were 
aimed at eliminating the additional pension 
costs to an employer when he hires an 
older worker. 

One of his proposals was that employers 
and insurers set up a pension fund similar 
to the second-injury fund under workmen’s 
compensation laws, which would be used to 
finance the back credits for pensions that 
an employer assumes in hiring an older 
worker. Calling his idea “immature” but 
one that others may be able to develop, 
Mr. Larson stressed that such a fund would 
be complex, national in scope and would 
involve “an appalling variety of plans and 
financial arrangements”. 

A partial solution to the problem sug- 
gested by Mr. Larson would be the provi- 
sion for full vesting under pension plans, 
so that an older worker could be hired 
with a substantial vested pension right and 
the new employer would be required only 
to keep his pension contributions current. 


NES Placement Efforts 


The November number of Employment 
Security Review, published by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, U.S. Department 
of Labor, is devoted to “Services for Older 
Workers”. Eleven articles deal with the 
US. Labor Department’s Intra-departmental 
Committee on the Older Worker, older 
workers in federal employment, and activi- 
ties on behalf of older workers in several 
of the American states. 

One of the articles, describing Canadian 
efforts to place older workers in employ- 
ment, was prepared by the Special Place- 
ments Section of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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Lucien Tremblay Heads 
Teamsters in East 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC) has 
appointed a representative for its newly- 
formed Eastern Canada region (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1237). The union has also announced 
plans to build up a membership of 250,000 
in Canada. 

Lucien Tremblay, who for the last decade 
has been an organizer in Canada for the 
American Federation of Labor, has been 
appointed to organize the eastern region, 
which includes Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

His appointment completes the teamster’s 
latest organization plan in which the 
country was divided into three regions. 
Harry I. Bonnell of Vancouver is repre- 
sentative of the Western division, which 
comprises British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. JI. A. Dodds, of Windsor, 
is representative of- the Central division, 
which embraces Manitoba and Ontario. 

Mr. Tremblay said at a press conference 
after his appointment that $1 million will 
be spent by the teamsters’ union for organ- 
ization work in his region. The member- 
ship target for Montreal alone, he said, is 
75,000. 


Eighth Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation Named 


W. H. Davis, for the past nine years 
Executive Secretary of the Newfoundland 
Tuberculosis Association, has been named 
provincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation for 
Newfoundland. His appointment brings to 
eight the number of provincial co-ordinators 
under the federal-provincial national reha- 
bilitation program. 

During his nine years with the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, Mr. 
Davis travelled to every part of the proy- 
ince to gain an intimate knowledge of the 
problems affecting the welfare of the 
province’s people. He initiated the Asso- 
ciation’s program for the rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous. 

Commenting on the appointment, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
remarked on the importance being attached 
by all provinces to the selection of their 
provincial co-ordinators. All had made 
great efforts to find the best possible men 
to fill the positions, he said. 

The national rehabilitation program is 
sponsored by the federal Department of 
Labour, Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs and is based on _ co-operation 
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between the federal Government, the 
provincial governments and various volun- 
tary agencies. Its objects is the gradual 
development of a program to make reha- 
bilitation services available to everyone 
who needs them, regardless of where they 
live or what their disabilities are. 


Demand for Professional 
Staff to Remain Strong 


The demand for _ professionally-trained 
persons will continue strong during the 
next two years, although it will not be 
as pronounced as in 1952 and 1953, it was 
found in a survey of major Canadian 
employers by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Executive and Pro- 
fessional Division of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Results of the survey, which in addition 
to determining the requirements of the 
participating firms for professionally-trained 
staff sought to learn past and expected 
recruitment difficulties, are published in a 
booklet, Survey of Industrial Requirements 
for Professional Personnel, 1952-56, obtain- 
able from the Department of Labour. 


Occupational Monograph 
On Railway Jobs Issued 


A new publication in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series has been issued by the 
Department of Labour. It is entitled 
“Railway Careers”. 

Basic material for the new monograph 
and pamphlet, prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, 
was supplied by officials of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways in co-operation with the major 
organizations representing railway 
employees. 

A complete list of titles in the series 
appeared at the back of the November 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Supply and Demand for 
Greduates Nearly Balance 


The supply and demand situation for new 
university graduates is more nearly in 
balance than for some years, it is reported 


‘in a bulletin recently issued. 


The bulletin, which describes the situa- 
tion in all principal faculties, was pre- 
pared by and is obtainable from the 
Executive and Professional Division, 
National Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


It is now over a year since an easing 
began to occur in the exceptionally tight 
labour market situation that prevailed in 
the early summer of 1953. The economy 
has since proceeded through a period of 
adjustment, although beginning in the 
summer of this year indications have 
pointed to stability and, in recent months, 
to some improvement in the level of 
economic activity and employment, while 
unemployment continued on a higher level 
in 1954 than in 19538. On balance, we can 
say that 1954 has been a fairly good year. 

The most encouraging development in 
the Canadian manpower picture this past 
summer and fall has been the firming in 
employment in several industries which last 
year and particularly last winter were 
cutting down production. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, employment trends in 
various parts of the economy have been 
quite mixed. While employment in the 
services, trade, finance, and public utilities 
industries has moved steadily upward, 
employment in manufacturing has declined. 
This reduced activity in manufacturing, 
however, has been moderate and it has not 
radiated out and prevented growth in other 
parts of the economy. 

Since early summer, employment in the 
non-agricultural industries, which had 
dropped below the level of the previous 
year during the winter months, stabilized 
and in agriculture rose above last year’s 


high level. In manufacturing, some 
encouraging signs developed during the 
summer. Although employment in the 


durable goods industries, which underwent 
the most serious adjustments during the 
year, did not entirely achieve stability, 
some return of strength is indicated in the 
soft goods industries. Some gains in 
employment have been made in textiles, 
clothing and leather goods industries, while 
employment in the paper products, non- 
metallic minerals, chemicals and petroleum 
industries has continued to expand. Apart 
from coal, the mining industry has shown 
‘considerable buoyancy in recent months. 
Forestry employment exceeded last year’s 
level in October and November, and con- 
struction has been active this fall, particu- 
larly in the residential field. 


Another encouraging indication of under- 
lying strength in the economy has been the 
way in which over-all consumer income and 
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have been sustained during 
the past year. Total personal income 
during the second quarter of this year (of 
which labour income accounted for more 
than 60 per cent) was 4 per cent higher 
than during the same quarter in 1958. 
Since the index of consumer prices was 
only slightly higher than last year, this 
increase represents a gain in average real 
income for Canadian workers. 


expenditures 


With the relative improvement in the 
employment picture, and despite a con- 
tinued and fairly rapid growth of the 
labour force, the demand for labour has 
been sufficiently strong in recent months 
to reduce the year-to-year gap in the 
unemployment level. 

Allowing for the seasonal trend, this 
increased strength in labour requirements 
during recent months arises in part from 
the higher output in forestry, mining, and 
other primary industries as a result of 
sustained export volumes of the products 
of these industries. Besides, inventories in 
many industries have been reduced from 
those of a year ago. This has given an 
impetus to new production. 
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These factors, together with increased 
strength in construction during the latter 
half of 1954, have removed some of the 
weakness that was present in the economy 
last winter and during the first half of 
1954, and, when combined with continued 
strength in the trade and services indus- 
tries and the absorptive power of agricul- 
ture, points to a stronger over-all picture, 
employment-wise, than was the case a year 
ago. This picture is tempered, however, 
by the lower levels of employment in 
manufacturing compared with last year and 
the fact that some adjustments are con- 
tinuing to occur in this sector for various 
reasons. 

Employment in the food processing 
industries and in the trades and service 
industries (which together employ as many 
persons as manufacturing) have shown 
moderate gains through the past year. At 
the 1st of October, for example, employ- 
ment in the service industry was 3 per 
cent higher than last year, continuing gains 
that have been apparent most of this year. 
Gains have also been recorded for finance 
and insurance as well as trade. This 
reflects the continuing higher levels of 
consumer spending directed towards these 
particular aspects of economic activity. 

Growth of employment in the pulp and 
paper industry and the chemicals industry 
has provided important offsets to adverse 
developments in other sectors of manu- 
facturing. 

In construction, the emphasis in building 
activity has shifted away from large 
engineering projects towards commercial, 
institutional, and residential building. In 
addition, there has been a decline in 
defence construction. This shifting pattern, 
together with the restraining effect which 
bad weather has had upon construction 
activity, make it difficult to assess at this 
date their net effect on employment in 
this industry throughout 1954. It is clear, 
however, that construction activity has been 
heavily concentrated in the latter half of 
the year, while various indicators point to 
a continuing high level of demand. It is 
probable, therefore, that the volume of 
inside work (and employment) may some- 
what exceed last year’s levels during the 
winter months. 


In forestry, the strong and continuing 
demand for newsprint and lumber in this 
and other countries is providing a strong 
support, both to logging and associated 
industries. 

In mining, employment is currently 
slightly higher than last year, and here, 
as in the case of forestry, export shipments 
are holding to year-ago levels. 
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In view of the levelling off in economic 
activity during 1954, one might have 
expected some serious labour-management 
differences to develop. 

In many instances collective agreements 
have not easily been ‘reached. Collective 
bargaining during the past year frequently 
extended over several months. Many dis- 
putes were referred to the conciliation 
services of both the federal government 
and provincial governments. In a number 
of cases, more particularly during the latter 
part of the year, strikes of considerable 
economic importance have occurred despite 
intensive bargaining and conciliation. 

On the whole, however, managements 
and unions have approached negotiations 
realistically and have been able to adjust 
to our changing economic situation. Bear- 
ing this in mind, and considering that there 
are indications of increased confidence in 
the future, I think we can look forward to 
a continuation of sound labour-management 
relations during 1955. 

Both the numbers of agreements pro- 
viding wage increases and the amounts of 
the increases were less than in the previous 
three years but a further increase in the 
average level of wage rates is indicated. 
While wages continued to be an important 
bargaining subject during 1954, consider- 
able attention was given to so-called “fringe 
benefits”. In some cases, unions concen- 
trated their attention entirely on these 
items. We have seen steady improvements 
being made in conditions of work, including 
hours of employment, annual vacations, 
statutory holidays, * pension and _ group 
insurance plans. 

In view of recent developments, such as 
the higher level of activity in residential 
construction, more employment in logging 
and lumbering, the improvement in mining, 
and the steady growth of employment in 
the services and trade industries, job 
opportunities should be somewhat more 
numerous this winter than a year ago, 
although offsetting this, of course, will be 
the continued growth of the labour force. 

It is difficult to foretell long-range future 
developments but there appears to be no 
real reason for being gloomy. On the con- 
trary, there has appeared in the latter part 
of 1954 encouraging evidence of growing 
confidence in our future by both business - 
and investors. And other more complex 
economic stimuli notwithstanding, confi- 
dence in our future is still the best spur 
to progress. 

Finally, I would like to say on behalf 
of the federal government that you have 
our best wishes for a happy, successful, and 
productive New Year. 


Claude Jodoin, President 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


At this Christmas season and the turn 
of the year it gives me very great pleasure 
to extend to all Canadians and especially 
all officers and members of affiliated organ- 
izations of The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada warm fraternal greetings 
and best wishes for a happy holiday and a 
very prosperous New Year. 

The year now closing 
has had its important 
occasions and develop- 
ments; 1954 has been a 
year of progress even 
though at times and in 
certain ways it has been 
one of deep concern and 
apprehension. Our Con- 
gress has grown in num- 
bers and influence. Our 
Canadian economy has 
withstood the stress of 
temporary hesitancy and 
setback witnessed at this 
time a year ago and now 
appears to be somewhat 
more buoyant. 

A year ago our Execu- 
tive Council was deeply concerned about 
the rapidly growing numbers of unem- 
ployed throughout Canada. In February. 
our Congress joined with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in an effort to alert 
the Government of Canada to the serious- 
ness of the situation. As the months rolled 
by it became readily apparent that the 
position we took at that time on unem- 
ployment was completely correct and it is 
encouraging now to find that our repre- 
sentations are beginning to bear fruit. 

When we met the Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet in November to present our 
annual memorandum we raised the matter 
of unemployment and suggested remedies. 
The Prime Minister replied that, while he 
felt that the situation this winter would 
not be as serious as last, his Government 
was making plans to relieve the situation. 

We are aware of plans and efforts being 
made by the Department of Labour to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. We are 
aware of these activities because they have 
developed from our own Congress repre- 
sentations and we have been consulted as 
to the most effective way to proceed. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
suggest that 1954 has been a year of 
progress. 

At the same time we must not lose sight 
of the fact that many thousands of our 
workers are unemployed and their families 


are suffering hardship and frustration. 
Everything must be done within our power 
to help these people and remove from our 
economy the continuous threat of unem- 
ployment. Let us all agree once and for 
all that full employment is possible and, 
with full and willing co-operation between 


government, management and _ ourselves, 
that this worthy goal can 
be attained. Everyone 


can be fully certain that 
The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada will 
do its part in this field. 

In our memorandum 
we recommended _ that 
certain things be done to 
relieve unemployment: we 
asked for anti-dumping 
legislation, a broad public 
works program, encourage- 
ment of the construction 
industry to provide 
employment the year 
round, better planning of 
governmental spending at 
all three levels—federal, 
provincial and municipal—and the establish- 
ment of a national advisory committee 
on seasonal unemployment with labour 
representation. We will continue to follow 
up these recommendations vigorously to 
have them implemented. 

We also asked for amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in line with 
the decisions of our convention held in 
Regina in August. It is expected that this 
Act will come before Parliament for 
amendment early in the new year, and we 
will do all that we can to have these 
amendments approved in the form our 
affiliated members believe will be most 
satisfactory. 

We will also press for our federal gov- 
ernment to take responsibility for the relief 
of unemployed persons who are capable of 
re-employment. 

Our convention this year was singularly 
important. Among other things the dele- 
gates considered and dealt with two very 
vital matters: the election of a new Presi- 
dent and the ratification of a “no-raiding” 
agreement between The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


(Continued on page 1687) 
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A. R. Mosher, President, 


Every thoughtful person is aware that 
the relationships between the free and 
democratic nations of the world on the one 
hand, and those which belong to the 
Communist group, on the other, are far 
from encouraging. Almost every day some 
new evidence of animosity appears on the 
horizon, and the gains that have been made 
recently in the strength- 
ening of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion have stimulated 
efforts to bring the Com- 
munist countries closer 
together with respect to 
the co-ordination of their 
armed forces. 

Nevertheless, some defi- 
nite progress has been 
made by the United 
Nations in the direction 
of disarmament, and, in 
spite of a mutual lack of 
confidence in the good 
faith of the two groups of 
nations, some slackening 
of international tension 
has occurred. We may therefore go into 
the New Year with a rather more opti- 
mistic attitude, so far as world peace is 
concerned, than was possible even a year 
ago. We welcome even the slightest 
improvement in international affairs, and 
there appears, even in the face of military 
preparedness, which Jays an enormous 
burden on the workers of every nation, 
ground for hope that it will ultimately be 
possible for men to live together on a basis 
of peace and goodwill. 

In domestic affairs, one of the most dis- 
turbing factors, as we enter the New Year, 
is the army of unemployed workers. A 
slight improvement in employment took 
place during the summer months but the 
situation is again becoming extremely 
serious, and there is little, if any, prospect 
of adequate action by various levels of 
government to bring about an improve- 
ment. 

The need for a clearly defined and 
planned program of economic activity, 
under which the skill and energies of the 
workers would be utilized to produce the 
goods and services necessary to provide a 
high standard of living, seems to be recog- 
nized by almost everyone except those who 
have the authority and the ability to put 
such a program into effect. The tendency 
of governments has been to drift along, in 
the hope that the situation would improve, 
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The Canadian Congress of Labour 


and to make optimistic forecasts as to what 
the future will bring; but no amount of 
this can justify a “do-nothing” policy on 
their part. However desirable it may be to 
maintain an attitude of faith and hope, we 
know that “faith without works availeth 
nothing’. In this instance, the works 
required are obviously public works. In 
addition, however, our 
governments should give 
leadership to industry by 
their own initiative and 
enterprise, and thus 
strengthen and stimulate 
the economic development 
of the nation. 

It is important that the 
people of Canada realize 
that ours cannot be a 
static economy. To hold 
the line is simply not 
good enough, because our 
population is increasing, as 
well as our ability to pro- 
duce, and there must be 
a steady increase in avail- 
able employment and in 
national income, if serious economic set- 
backs are to be avoided. There can be 
no excuse in Canada for unemployment of 
serious proportions, and, while there are 
a number of factors responsible for unem- 
ployment in any particular industry, it 
should be evident that part of the blame 
must be laid upon our haphazard methods 
of production. In this respect, the labour 
movement has strongly urged that the 
Federal Government establish advisory 
committees on which Management and 
Labour, as well as the Government, would 
be represented, with a view to discussing 
regularly the problems of the industry and 
proposals which would maintain progress 
and prosperity to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Our political leaders are constantly tell- 
ing us how well off we are compared with 
people in other countries. Any credit for 
higher standards of living in Canada is 
due to the fact that we have been richly 
endowed with resources, and have a highly 
developed industrial structure, as well as 
skilled labour, but if our own resources and 
our productive capacity were efficiently 
used, we could give considerably more help 
to less fortunate countries, in addition to 
raising our own standards. 


(Continued on page 1688) 


Gérard Picard, General President, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


When the time comes to express wishes 
for 1955, one should give a look back on 
the road travelled in 1954. 

May I be permitted, first of all, to hope 
for the pursuit of intense union activity 
filled with hard work and effort. It is only 
at that price that the labour movement 
can progress. 

The past 12 months have 
not only brought progress 
for the working men; we 
have met deceptions. In- 
stead of witnessing the 
realization of the “full 
employment” promises so 
often repeated during the 
last war, we have had to 
endure an _ unceasingly 
increasing unemployment, 
all the more deadly be- 
cause it seems to be taking 
on an aspect of perma- 
nency for the future, 
depriving hundreds of 
thousands of workers of 
their livelihood. 

Moreover, at a time when the Canadian 
economy seems to be on the way to becom- 
ing stabilized, it is disappointing to find 


economic difficulty than in periods of 
great prosperity. 

I therefore hope that the year 1955 may 
be a year of effective measures against 
unemployment and of renewed efforts to 
establish a system of real labour-manage- 
ment co-operation in our country. The 
realization of these wishes would mean the 
attainment for the wage- 
earners of that standard 
of living to which they 
are entitled and would 
protect that Christian 
spirit which we claim as 
ours from the terrible set- 
backs it has _ already 
suffered in too many 
countries. 

May 1955 be a happier 
year and may it be a 
more auspicious one for 
the social rebirth which is 
indispensable and which 
alone can assure us of fair 
and lasting peace. 

To the religious and civil authorities, to 
those who are friends of trade-unionism 
and of the workers, to the officers and 
members of our syndicates, to all wage- 


employers showing a more and more 
grudging attitude towards the wage- earners and to the people as a whole, I 
earners, although a conciliatory policy offer my best wishes for health, joy and 
seems more indispensable in periods of happiness during the coming year. 
(Continued from page 1685) 
I am always mindful of the great It is my hope that all affiliated organiza- 


responsibility which was placed upon me 
when the convention elected me President. 
I hope that the confidence thus shown in 
me by this “Greatest Canadian Family” 
will be fully justified through my steward- 
ship. At the same time it should be 
remembered that President Emeritus Percy 
R. Bengough left this Congress in excellent 
condition and a firm foundation upon which 
to build for the future. With the co- 
operation of all affiliated organizations we 
will be able to grow and prosper, and 
realize our ultimate ambitions as organized 
working people. 

The “no-raiding” agreement was ratified 
by the convention. In November it was 
signed by the officers of the two Con- 
gresses and will come into force on 
January 1. All affiliated organizations have 
been asked to add their ratification to the 
agreement and to become signatories to it. 


tions will sign the agreement for I believe 
that in this direction lie the greatest possi- 
bilities for further achievements by organ- 
ized labour in Canada. 

We still have many problems to solve. 
Not the least of these is the attainment 
of a nation-wide health imsurance plan. 
One thing I believe we can all agree to: 
our influence and our ability to make 
further gains in all fields depends on how 
well and how widely we can become and 
remain organized. A well organized and 
wise membership will be capable of achiev- 
ing the goals we have set for ourselves in 
convention resolutions throughout the years. 

With these thoughts in mind, I wish every 
officer and members of all affiliated organ- 
izations a very Merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year on behalf 
the The Trades and Labour Congress of 


Canada. 
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W. H. Phillips, Chairman, 


National Legislative Committee (Canada), International Railway Brotherhoods 


Members of our Committee, railway 
labour leaders, government and railway 
officials, as well as his many friends 
throughout Canada and the United States, 
were deeply grieved to learn of the passing 
of our good friend and associate James B. 
Ward, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
and National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, who died 
at Vancouver on October 
18, during a routine busi- 
ness trip to Western 
Canada. He served his 
organization and Labour 
in general with distinc- 
tion. In his capacity as 
General Chairman, BLE, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
he headed the General 
Conference Committee, 
Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations, from 1933 
until 1947, when he 
assumed the office he was 
holding at the time of 
his death. During World 
War Two he served as a 
Director of the War Assets 
Corporation and as a member of the 
National Labour Supply Council. He was 
awarded the CBE in recognition of his 
contribution to Canada’s war effort. 

Mr. .Ward will be sorely missed by his 
associates. His passing is a serious loss 
to the labour movement. 

The unemployment situation throughout 
the country has developed into a serious 
problem, warranting the attention of the 
Federal Government. It appears to us that 
a public works program should be insti- 
tuted, with particular attention being 
given to the elimination of the most 
hazardous railway crossings, through the 
construction of over- or under-passes as 
conditions warrant. 

The agricultural situation, particularly in 
Western Canada, is not at all bright. The 
difficulties being experienced in marketing 
surplus wheat, together with the sharply 


reduced yield of the western grain fields 
during the past year, constitutes a serious 
set-back for western farmers and is a con- 
tributing factor to the present unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Another factor which contributes in no 
small degree to unemployment among rail- 
way workers is the progressive dieselization 
of the railways. The 
impact of dieselization is 
most keenly felt by em- 
ployees in the mechanical 
and operating  depart- 
ments. Determined efforts 
are being made to obtain 
legislation comparable in 
principle to that specified 
in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, 
which will provide pro- 
tection to employees who 
are displaced or reduced 
due to the substitution of 
diesel power for steam. 
We believe we are justi- 
fied in seeking such legis- 
lation as the employees 
affected by the transition 
should be permitted to 
share, to a degree at least, in the benefits 
accruing to the railways from the increased 
productivity per employee as the result of 
dieselization. 

We entered the year 1954 with a spirit 
of optimism and a hope that the inter- 
national situation would become brighter as 
the months passed. Whether or not the 
situation has improved during the year is 
a debatable question. We do know the 
employment situation has deteriorated. 
However, in viewing the over-all picture 
we can see no just cause for pessimism and 
feel we can approach the New Year with 
confidence. The resources of Canada are 
unlimited and its citizens are vigorous and 
enterprising. The industrialization of the 
country is progressing at a fairly satis- 
factory pace and we believe any recession 
will be of temporary duration only. 


(Continued from page 1686) 


We certainly have no right to adopt an 
attitude of complacency in the face of con- 
ditions which can be remedied, if we have 
the willingness and the courage to make 
the effort involved. The lot of many thou- 
sands of Canadian workers and_ their 
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families, and of vast numbers of people in 
other countries throughout the world, could 
be greatly improved, and the New Year 
made happier for them, if we accepted our 
responsibility to use the productive capacity 
of the nation in the service of mankind. 


~ 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Holds 22"° Semi-Annual Meeting 


Minister of Labour warns that possibility of declining revenues means 
stringent inspection of vocational training programs will have to be 
made. Number of young journeymen “wholly inadequate” Council told 


Apprenticeship and the need to offer 
more training opportunities for Canadian 
youth in the various trades came in for 
considerable discussion at the 22nd meet- 
ing of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council in Ottawa, October 28 and 29. 
The two-day meeting was under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. F. McNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta. 
Educationists and provincial representatives 
from all parts of the country attended. 

In addition, the Council spent consider- 
able time discussing the various schedules 
under which vocational training programs 
are conducted. Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled and the federal-provincial programs 
under which this training is carried out 
were detailed for the delegates by Ian 
Campbell, Federal Co-ordinator of Reha- 
bilitation, and Arthur W. Crawford, 
Director of the Training Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour. 


Minister of Labour 


Warning that the most stringent inspec- 
tion of vocational training projects will 
have to be made, the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, when welcoming the delegates to 
their semi-annual meeting, said that the 
world was entering a period of more 
stability following the end of the Korean 
war and as a result Canada was faced 
with a period in which her revenues would 
be less buoyant than they had been. He 
asked the delegates to bear this in mind 
during their deliberations. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, told Council that the Department 
was working on the renewal of the Voca- 
tional Schools Assistance Agreements. He 
said that the work in this field was as far 
advanced as was practicable and he urged 
the delegates to be optimistic regarding 
the outcome. 


Progress Report 


All provinces have been visited since the 
last meeting of Council, C. R. Ford, 
Assistant Director of the Training Branch, 
told the delegates. He pointed out that 


from April 1 to August 1 there had been 
633 new enrolments in training classes 
compared with 369 in the same period of 
1953. 

Mr. Ford reported that the majority of 
the trainees at the special project at Marys- 
ville, N.B., had completed training and 
were presumably employed. As far as 
other training schemes were concerned, Mr. 
Ford said that discussions had been held 
in the Prairie Provinces regarding the need 
for training pipeline welders. 

Training classes for fishermen are being 
increased, the Assistant Director said, with 
four instructors now working in Newfound- 
land and one in Nova Scotia. A new 
series of agricultural courses, ranging from 
eight to sixteen weeks, has been approved 
in British Columbia. 

Instruction in vehicle mechanics is being 
reduced but more trainees are being sent 
to telecommunications classes, Mr. Ford 
reported. Centres where these programs 
are carried on are Moncton Technical 
Institute, N.B., Three Rivers Technical 
School, Que., Institute of Trades, Toronto, 
Manitoba Technical Institute, Winnipeg, 
and the Canadian Vocational Training 
School at Calgary. Under these programs, 
238 students were enrolled between April 
and August 31, Mr. Ford said, compared 
with 210 during the same period of 1953. 

A program of training for airport 
mechanics was organized at Gander, New- 
foundland. The courses, which were begun 
this summer, are expected to continue 
intermittently for a year or two, Mr. Ford 
stated. 

Canadian Vocational Training supplied 
173 civilian teachers for the armed forces 
between April 1 and August 31, Mr. Ford’s 
report noted. Of these, 43 went to the 
Army, 60 to the Air Force and 70 to the 
RCAF Reserve. These teachers are hired 
and paid by the provincial governments 
concerned. 

Under the schedule dealing with the 
training of disabled persons, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick are at 
present carrying on programs, Mr. Ford 
reported. As of April 1, there were 272 
disabled persons in training and to date, 
159 have completed their courses. 
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Many young people are not taking 
advantage of opportunities to become 
skilled workers and technicians because 
of poor vocational guidance, the National 
Manpower Council in the United States 
reported on November 25. The Council’s 
statement was made in announcing the 
publication on December 20 of a three- 
year study of the nation’s skilled labour 
force entitled “A Policy for Skilled 
Manpower”. 

The study, which covered some nine 
million skilled workers, shows that the 
lack of proper vocational guidance in 
secondary schools and the armed forces 
leaves many young workers unaware of 
the numerous ways in which they may 
acquire skills. The Council said that a 
young person does not have an easy 
decision to make in deciding whether or 
not to train as a technician or a skilled 
worker. 

“When he seeks guidance, he finds 
comparatively little usable information,” 
the Council said. “Much of the training 
that a young person requires in order to 
qualify as a skilled worker is secured 
not in school, but on the job.” 

In addition, the study considers current 
education and training of workers, 
secondary education and the vocational 
training for enabling young persons to 
attain maximum benefits through ability 
and opportunity. The enlargement and 
improvement of the nation’s supply and 
use of skilled manpower and the develop- 
ment of better vocational uidance 
methods are also surveyed in the Council’s 
report. 

The Council was established at Columbia 
University by President Eisenhower in 
1951, when he was President of the 
University. 


Turning to vocational correspondence 
courses, Mr. Ford’s report stated that no 
new courses have been completed since 
May and that in Alberta, the correction 
service in coal mining courses is being 
discontinued because of a lack of enrol- 
ments. Mr. Ford’s report recommended 
that a director be appointed in each proy- 
ince to supervise, develop and promote 
vocational correspondence courses. 


His report showed that under the agree- 
ment covering correspondence courses, 21 
have been prepared, 37 are under prepara- 
tion and four others are under consideration. 

Mr. Ford’s report concluded by recom- 
mending that the vocational training 
agreement be renewed for another five-year 
period with no additional allotment of 
funds. 


Apprenticeship Report 


Making his first report to Council, S. R. 
Ross of the Vocational Training Branch 
told delegates that a detailed analysis of 
the machinist’s trade is at present being 
undertaken. He estimated that this project 
should be completed by March 31, 1955. A 
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similar analysis of the carpentry trade 
should be completed this fall, he stated. 

‘Mr. Ross, in his report, emphasized the 
need for competent instructors in the field 
of vocational training. In order to alleviate 
this need, the Training Branch is recom- 
mending a class in teacher training for a 
six weeks’ period, during May and June 
1955, in Toronto, he stated. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is offering to share in 
“certain elements” of the cost of this 
program, Mr. Ross’ report stated. 

Mr. Ross observed that in some centres 
the number of apprentices was very small. 
He suggested that this was a matter that 
might be given some consideration from 
the viewpoint of effectiveness and cost. 
Under certain circumstances, his report 
noted, classes might be pooled or the 
minimum number established before train- 
ing began. 

For the general information of Council, 
Mr. Ross presented a compilation, based 
upon the quarterly reports of the provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, of apprentices 
in the building trades for the period April 
1946 to June 1954. The number of regis- 
tered apprentices in the building trades in 
the eight provinces with which an agree- 
ment had been signed was as follows:— 


Maran ol, 194ice 2 cae tee 5,343 
March, 31,1948 sch stars aes 6,261 
June: 3001949: 2h 5,424 
June 130.8 1950nsoe, Seeks 5,141 
Jie SOAS eence ee 5,471 
JUHes3Z0% IDS ee 5,394 
Jute’ SO; “L953.284 ote ee 5,610 
dune '80; , 1054, 25 oye tee oF 6,615 


Mr. Ross said that there was no signifi- 
cant change in totals over this period and 
that the numbers were not in keeping with 
the “fast pace” of the industry or the 
volume of work accomplished. A summary, 
by trades, of the cumulative number of 
registered apprentices from 1947 to June 30, 
1954, was presented in Mr. Ross’ report:— 


Garpentere sstrcue) aecceeta ee 4,916 
MlGChriGiAns hevacke ceeiee sae te 6,069 
Bricklayers ys cegiaienrs eis oe 1,672 
Painterss avn See eee oer 1,041 
Plasterera seasons Rd Valve, Sob 931 
Plimberss jfds abt: Ap aiciaae 4,938 
Steamfittersigs teased atone 1,080 
Sheet: Metal! «. cap «a0 oe 2,560 


The report noted the percentage of 
apprentices discontinuing training in these 
various trades: painters, 39-8; carpenters, 
33-6; sheet metal, 30:9; electricians, 24-1; 
plasterers, 23-95; plumbers, 23-55; brick- 
layers, 22-0; and steamfitters, 21-5. 


—aept 


Mr. Ross concluded his report by. noting 
that the number of young journeymen 
being developed was “wholly inadequate” 
to replace the skilled workers who leave 
the building industry through death, old 
age or for other reasons. 

Following the presentation of Mr. Ross’ 
report, a lengthy debate ensued upon the 
effect of immigration upon apprenticeship. 
Toronto was cited by several delegates as 
an area where this effect was most 
noticeable. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Speaking to Council on the rehabilitation 
of the disabled, Ian Campbell, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation, reported that 
eight provinces have agreed to the program 
and that seven have already appointed 
provincial co-ordinators. Pointing out that 
training schemes are already under way in 
three provinces, Mr. Campbell said “the 
whole program is beginning to take shape”. 

He noted that the first provincial co- 
ordinator had been appointed this March 
in New Brunswick and that 76 persons were 
already taking training in that province. 
Mr. Campbell emphasized the impetus 
given training programs when provincial 
co-ordinators are appointed. 


New Training Schedule 


A new training program, to be known as 
Schedule “G”, received Council approval 
after considerable debate. The schedule, 
which will be in the form of enabling 
legislation, is designed to assist provincial 
agencies whenever they are requested by 
the Federal Government to provide train- 
ing programs for persons in such occupa- 
tions as navigation and marine engineering, 
teachers for the armed services and airport 
mechanics at Gander airport. 

A motion approving the new program 
was carried in Council, calling upon the 
Federal Government to bear the entire cost 
of such programs in cases where it made 
the original request for instructors and 
classes. 


Training for Pipeline Welders 


Discussion on the establishment of train- 
ing classes for welders in the pipeline 


A “potentially disruptive” shortage of 
skilled unionized journeymen faces the 
printing industry in the United States, 
The Printing Industry of America, a 
trade association, declared last month. 

The association, composed of about 
5,000 printers and lithographers doing 
about 85 per cent of the country’s 
commercial printing, called for doubling 
of the industry’s training programs. 

A report released by the association’s 
Union Employers Section showed that 
23 per cent of the union production 
workers in the industry were 55 years 
of age or older and that 30 per cent 
of the unionized journeymen would leave 
the industry in the next ten years 
because of death, retirement or other 
reasons, 

Moreover, the report showed, although 
the industry should be training at least 
one apprentice for every five journey- 
men now employed, it was now training 
only about one-half this minimum 
requirement. 

“The industry without doubt faces a 
challenge to recruit and train large 
numbers of replacement journeymen,” the 
report said. “It is a challenge that 
labour and management must meet in- 
telligently and jointly. 

“On its part, management must recog- 
nize that it has to invest money, time 
and equipment in the training of 
apprentices. On the other hand, unions 
must remove artificial barriers that have 
been put in the way of training and 
must lend wholehearted support to man- 
agement’s efforts to undertake the job 
for the future.” 


industry occupied a considerable portion 
of the delegates’ time. It was pointed out 
that the industry was just entering its 
period of growth and development and that 
the need for experienced welders would 
increase. 


The effect such training would have upon 
unemployment in certain areas received 
considerable attention. A. W. Crawford, 
Director of the Training Branch, suggested 
that the three Prairie Provinces discuss the 
matter jointly with reference to such items 
as the establishment of schools, uniformity 
of instruction and the schedule of fees to 
be levied. 


No date was set for the next meeting 
of the Council, which meets twice a year. 


COMING SOON: Annual Report of Department of Labour, 1953-54 25 cents 


Provincial Labour Standards (1954) 


10 cents 
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Labour Briefs to the Cabinet 


Unemployment and suggested remedies for it dominate annual memoranda 
of three of Canada’s four major labour organizations. Prime Minister 
says he does not expect unemployment as grave as delegations predict 


Three of the four major Canadian labour organizations concentrated on 
unemployment and suggested remedies to alleviate it in their annual memo- 
randa of legislative and administrative proposals submitted to the Cabinet 
during the week of November 8-12. The fourth delegation, representing the 
international railway brotherhoods, made mention only of technological 
unemployment resulting from the increasing use of diesel instead of steam 


power on the railways. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada said it was “greatly” concerned 
over unemployment and suggested “steps 
which our Government can take to encour- 
age economic activity”. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour declared that “we are 
in the midst of an unmistakable recession” 
and recommended the adoption of a 12- 
point program to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. The Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour said it was con- 
vinced that present unemployment is not 
exclusively seasonal but has “the character- 
istics of cyclic unemployment”. 


All delegations again made requests on 
housing, unemployment insurance, health in- 
surance, immigration, taxation, family allow- 
ances, and old age pensions. The railway 


brotherhoods placed emphasis on matters 
of particular concern to railway workers. 

Replying to the submissions, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, said 
the Government did not agree that unem- 
ployment was going to be worse this winter 
than last. He told the delegations that 
while the Government would be happy to 
implement their recommendations regarding 
social services, additional outlay required 
additional income and to find that was a 
difficult problem. He also pointed out that, 
while there has been an improvement in 
the international situation, it hasn’t been 
sufficient to permit of any substantial 
reduction in expenditures for defence. 

More complete details of the briefs and 
the Prime Minister’s reply to each are 
given below. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


TLC’s “very great concern” over unemployment dominant theme of annual 
memorandum. Congress suggests steps Governmentcan take to encourage 
economic activity so more opportunities for employment will result 


Its “very great concern” over unemploy- 
ment was evident throughout the annual 
memorandum of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, submitted to the 
Cabinet November 9. Unemployment and 
unemployment insurance together were 
given more than double the space given 
in the brief to the subject that occupied 
the next largest number of pages; and 
unemployment was mentioned in connec- 
tion with requests regarding immigration, 
taxation, trade and even the elimination of 
railway level crossings. 

The need for “appropriate and effective 
action” by the Government to offset an 
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expected decline in employment and 
employment opportunities this winter was 
emphasized by the TLC. 

The memorandum, the first presented by 
President Claude Jodoin since he assumed 
office, suggested “steps which our Govern- 
ment can take to encourage the develop- 
ment of economic activity with consequent 
opportunities at a higher level and on a 
year-round basis”. 

The memorandum also recommended 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act “during the coming session of 
Parliament in order that these improve- 
ments may be effective during this season’s: 
slack months”. 


Eee 
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The TLC again requested introduction 
of a nation-wide health insurance scheme 
“without further delay” and repeated its 
requests for higher old age pensions pay- 
able at lower ages, for more government 
encouragement of house-building, for a 
selective basis for immigration, for increases 
in personal income tax exemptions, for 
encouragement of trade with all countries, 
for amendments to the Canada Election 
Act, for a Bill of Rights and for federal 
vacations with pay and fair wage Acts. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 
headed the ten Cabinet members who 
received the TLC delegation, said that the 
Government did not anticipate as serious 
an unemployment situation as did the 
Congress. He promised the labour body 
that its recommendations and _ requests 
would receive serious consideration and that 
the Government would do its best to 
further the Congress’ objectives. 


TLC Requests 


Unemployment 

While it commended the efforts of the 
Minister of Labour in investigating seasonal 
unemployment, the TLC wished to impress 
on the Government “the need for appro- 
priate and effective action to offset the 
expected decline in employment this 
winter”. It recalled that its estimate of 
unemployed workers made last February 
had been disputed but later proved correct. 


“With another winter approaching,” the 
brief continued, “we are faced with the 
prospect of another season of substantial 
unemployment with a total reaching a 
figure well above that of last season.” As 
an immediate and important measure to 
counter the unemployment situation, the 
brief called for the amendment of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in order that 
“through the maintenance of income and 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
unemployed others will be kept in employ- 
ment who may otherwise also become 
unemployed”. 

Stating that there are “steps which our 
Government can take to encourage 
economic activity with consequent oppor- 
tunities at a higher level and on a year- 
round basis”, the Congress made the 
following recommendations: 


1. That anti-dumping legislation be enacted 
to stop the importation of goods which are 
ordinarily produced in Canada. 

2. That a program of public works. be 
started which will include an appropriate 
number of those projects which have been 
planned for the purpose of producing 
employment in such conditions as now con- 
front us and which have been referred to 
from time to time as “timing works”. 


_An interested spectator at the presenta- 
tion of the TLC brief was Percy R. 
Bengough, whose retirement from the 
presidency of the Congress became effec- 
tive only eight days earlier. 

His presence did not go unnoticed. In 


his welcome to the TLC delegation, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent coupled his greet- 
ings to the new President, Claude Jodoin, 
with “regret that it had seemed advisable 
to his predecessor to step down at this 
time; we wish him many happy years”. 


3. That encouragement be given to the 
construction industry to provide the 
maximum employment possible during the 
winter and spring months. 

4. That encouragement be given to the 
planning of spending by governments at all 
levels: federal, provincial and municipal. 

5. That an advisory committee on seasonal 
unemployment be established on a _ broad 
national basis on which there should be 
representation of organized labour. 


Considerable emphasis was placed on 
anti-dumping legislation, the Congress 
noting that imports from “cheap” markets 
caused serious difficulties and unfair com- 
petition and had resulted in otherwise 
unnecessary layoffs. The importing of 
cheap goods was termed the importing of 
“expensive unemployment”. 

In addition, the brief urged the Govern- 
ment to see that Canada received a fair 
share of the equipment and materials used 
in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and warned that its development 
should not create employment abroad as 
against employment in Canada. 

The Government was also called upon to 
assume responsibility for “unemployed 
employable” workers as municipalities were 
experiencing difficulties on account of 
workers being without incomes either 
because they were not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance or because they had 
exhausted their benefit rights. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Present-day conditions have made 
“urgent” amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the TLC brief stated, 
emphasizing the need for longer periods of 
benefits and for the extension of supple- 
mentary benefits. Specifically, the Congress 
made the following recommendations: 


1. That benefits be increased to equal at 
least two-thirds of the weekly wages of the 
claimant. 

2. That the waiting days be reduced to 
three including the first day of unemploy- 
ment. 

3. That the period of employment neces- 
sary to establish benefit rights be shortened. 

4. That the period during which benefits 
are payable be lengthened. y 

5. That supplementary benefits be  in- 
creased and the period in which they are 
payable be extended. 
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6. That supplementary benefits be paid to 
those who have exhausted their regular 
benefits, and in the Prairie region this to 
continue until May 1. 


Unemployment caused by illness should 
be covered by unemployment insurance, the 
Congress urged. 

The following amendments to specific 
sections of the Act were recommended: 
removal of the present restrictions upon 
married women, continuation of benefit 
payments to married women who become 
pregnant, entitlement of a widow of an 
insured person to his benefits provided she 
is looking for work, payment of benefit to 
apprentices attending technical schools and 
making available all decisions of the Umpire 
on a continuing basis and as they appear 
to members of panels of Courts of Referees. 

Referring to the groups covered by the 
Act, the Congress reiterated its view that 
all workers should be brought within its 
provisions. The immediate coverage of 
hospital employees was requested. 


Health Insurance 


Lack of a national health plan has left 
a “very wide gap” in Canada’s social 
security program, the TLC brief stated, 
urging the establishment of such a scheme 
without “further delay”. The “rapid 
growth” of private health plans was cited 
as “ample evidence” of the great demand 
for schemes whereby Canadian families can 
prepay the cost of hospital and medical 
care. 

The Government was urged to take 
the lead in establishing a nation-wide, 
government -subsidized health insurance 
plan which would provide for medical, 
dental, surgical and optical care,’ hospital- 
ization, the provision of artificial limbs 
where necessary, psychiatric treatment and 
competently supervised mental homes. 


Housing 


Further encouragement is needed from 
the Government to stimulate the construc- 
tion of low-rental and low-cost homes, the 
TLC said, recommending that lower income 
groups be enabled to obtain new housing 
without down payment. The ‘Congress 
asked specifically that individual home pur- 
chasers be allowed to obtain direct loans 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at 3 per cent. 

“The need for new housing is still great 
in many parts of Canada,” the TLC 
asserted. Despite changes in the National 
Housing Act made during the last session, 
it added, “the down payments and high 
interest rates still place new housing out 
of reach of lower income families”. 
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Slum clearance was advocated in the 
brief as was encouragement by the Gov- 
ernment of “much greater participation” by 
municipalities in such undertakings under 
the terms of the National Housing Act. 


Immigration 

An immigration commission, having equal 
representation from labour, management 
and government, was urged by the Con- 
gress as it expressed its concern over 
unemployment and the threat of a sub- 
stantial number of workers being idle in 
the winter and spring months. The brief 
said that it was “more than ever necessary” 
that immigration be carefully handled in 
order that Canadian workers will not be 
faced with “a further reduction in job 
opportunities” due to an over-supply of 
available workers. 

Immigration on a selective basis for 1955 
was recommended in the brief and the 
entry of only those for whom there was a 
“clear and certain” need was advocated. 
The Congress noted that new immigrant 
workers are being encouraged to take jobs 
at lower rates of pay and longer hours than 
those prevailing in the areas or industries 
and those established under union agree- 
ments. The Government was urged to see 
that new immigrants were not exploited 
in this manner. 


Labour Legislation 


Amendments to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act were 
recommended by the Congress. The 
amendments, which the brief urged be 
introduced at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, included the following: 

1. Check-off of union dues to become 
mandatory when this is properly authorized 
by the recognized bargaining agency. 

2. Minister of Labour to appoint one con- 
ciliator or one conciliation board in a dispute 
between an employer and more than one 
union when requested by the unions con- 
cerned to do so. j 

3. Expansion in membership of the Canada 
Labour Relations [Board to include alternates 
as well as members. 

4. Extension of the Act to cover all 
employees of the Government including those 
on hourly rates. 


In addition, the TLC asked that all 
employees of the Government and _ its 
agencies be granted full rights of collective 
bargaining, of certifications and of obtaining 
signed agreements by being brought under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Taxation 


Stating that changes are needed in the 
present federal taxation structure in order 
to encourage industrial and commercial 
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employment opportunities and to expand 
the domestic market, the TLC urged that 
personal exemptions for income tax pur- 
poses be increased to $1,500 for single 
persons and to $3,000 for married persons. 
The Congress also asked that the deduc- 
tion for dependent children be raised to 
$400 whether family allowances are being 
received or not. 

Among the other important reeommenda- 
tions concerning taxation were the follow- 
ing: removal of the special excise tax, 
particularly on automobiles, deduction of 
the cost of buying and maintaining 
equipment and clothing used by workers, 
deduction of medical expenses including 
medicines and drugs, and finally, that 
deductions be permitted of the travelling 
expenses of workers in the construction and 
building trades. 

The Congress recognized the need of the 
Government for income in order to meet 
necessary disbursements and to develop the 
social security recommendations contained 
in its brief. It added, however, that its 
views on tax changes were designed to ease 
the “uneven burden of taxation upon those 
we represent” and to assist in developing 
the home market through increased pur- 
chasing power. 

Concerning double income taxation “in 
one province”, the Congress asked the 
Government to correct “this situation at 
the earliest possible moment”. 


Government Employees 


The federal Government was commended 
by the Congress for granting the five-day, 
40-hour week to ships officers and crews 
and for the general revision of the regula- 
tions governing these employees. Exten- 
sion of the five-day, 374-hour weck to 
administrative classes and the five-day, 
40-hour week to operating classes in all 
parts of the country was also advocated. 

Concerning overtime by government 
employees, the brief asked that this be 
paid at time and one-half for all classes 
for all time worked in excess of the 
standard work week of 40 hours with 
double time to be paid for all work done 
on Sundays and statutory holidays. The 
Congress added that operational staffs 
should be paid in cash for overtime work 
in the month following that in which it 
was earned. 

Among other requests made by the 


‘Congress concerning government employees 


were the following: that employees of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission be 
compensated for overtime with cash pay- 
ments, time-and-one-half rates to be paid 
to prevailing rates employees after 40 hours 


work in a week and after eight hours in 
a day, that double time rates be made 
effective for Sunday work, that collective 
bargaining be initiated between the Gov- 
ernment and the organizations chosen by 
the employees as their representatives, the 
Superannuation Act be amended so that the 
retirement pension is based on the average 
salary or wages earned in the best five 
years of employment and that bonuses be 
paid to retired civil servants in order to 
compensate for increases in the cost of 
living. 


Other Legislative Requests 


Amendment of the old age security 
legislation to provide monthly pensions of 
$70 at age 65 for men and 60 for women 
was requested in the Congress brief. In 
addition, the provision, free of charge, of 
medical, surgical and dental services and 
drugs to all recipients of old age security 
was also recommended. 

An increase in veterans’ monthly pen- 
sions of $60 for single and $120 for 
married persons was urged. The _ brief 
further called for the raising of the limit 
on permissive income earned annually to 
$600 for single and $1,200 for married 
veterans. 

Early enactment of a Vacations With Pay 
Act which would provide a minimum of 
two weeks’ paid vacation for all employees 
within federal jurisdiction was recom- 
mended by the Congress. The brief also 
asked that this new legislation provide for 
at least nine paid holidays in each year. 

Concerning fair wages, the brief asked 
that the present Act and Order in Council 
P.C. 5547 be incorporated in one legislative 
measure at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment and that the anti-discrimination 
provisions contained in the Order in Council 
be included. The brief asked that fair 
wages on any project under government 
contract be those established in the 
“appropriate organized labour supply centre 
whether the project is carried out in that 
centre or away from it and the necessary 
labour must be drawn from that centre”. 

Amendment of the Government Annuities 
Act at the coming session, in order to 
place such annuities on “a reasonably 
competitive footing” with those offered by 
private companies, was urged. The Con- 
gress especially requested that the present 
maximum annuity of $1,200 be “at least 
doubled”. 

Concerning divorce legislation, the Con- 
gress called for the enlargement of the 
grounds for divorce, amendment of the 
Divorce Jurisdiction Act so that it applies 
to all persons rather than married women 
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divorces 
in other 


only and the recognition of 
granted by competent courts 
countries. 

Provision for full-time representatives of 
trade unions in Canada and duly accredited 
delegates to labour conventions to vote at 
advance polls in federal elections was urged 
by the Congress with regard to changes 
in the Election Act. Other changes 
called for were: the designation of 
political party affiliation of candidates on 
ballots, the provision that the vote be 
taken of persons confined to their homes, 
hospitals or other institutions and the 
lowering of the voting age to 18 years. 


Other Requests 


Also requested by the TLC were:— 

Federal Government encouragement of 
the development of the nation’s natural 
resources and the maintenance of a high 
level of employment by © stimulating 
improvement in industrial processes and 
assisting in the establishment of further 
industrial plants where they are needed. 

A national natural gas conservation 
commission on which labour would be 
represented, 

Action to ensure that the maximum 
number of Canadians are employed on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Federal financial assistance to the prov- 
inces in order to bring about a “greater 
equality of educational opportunities”. 

A federal allowance of $7 a week to 
apprentices taking training in the various 
provinces and receiving provincial 
assistance, 

Payment of family allowances beyond the 
age of 16 where the child is still attending 
school. 

Sufficient financial aid from the federal 
treasury to ensure that the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation ean “successfully 
resist full use of its facilities by commercial 
broadcasters”. (The Congress went on 
record as favouring “the fullest public 
control of broadcasting” but warned against 
any development towards censorship “or 
anything akin to censorship” which would 
restrict the “fullest expression of opinion” 
on radio and television.) 

Enactment of a Canadian Bill of Rights 
at the coming session of Parliament. (The 
Department of Labour was commended for 
the educational effort it has been making 
in connection with anti-discrimination and 
in particular with the application of the 
Canada Fair Practices Act and related 
federal legislation.) 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the deep-sea shipping industry 
and the provision that all vessels operating 
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in Canada’s coastal trade and between 
Canadian ports pay wages at the same 
rates as are paid under collective agree- 
ments by Canadians. 

Government intercession with the Cana- 
dian National Railways management to 
provide that extra gangs previously on 
the company’s payrolls in 1951 be restored. 

The supplying of polio serum to all 
Canadians in need of it with the full cost 
being borne federally. 

Provision for “adequate and _ expert” 
inspection of foods stored under freezing 
conditions. 

Adequate pensions for the blind and 
disabled whether their disability is total 
or partial. 

Federal Government responsibility for 
mothers’ and widows’ allowances and the 
payment of allowances to childless widows. 

Development of a “broad program” of 
level railway crossing elimination which 
can be geared to a general public works 
program to provide employment. 

Amendment of the British North America 
Act without awaiting the development of 
procedures by which it can be amended 
here in Canada. 

Adoption by Parliament at the coming 
session of a “satisfactory” national flag and 
the designation of “O Canada” as our 
national anthem. 

Protection of Canadian industry and 
labour from the effects of dumping. 

Inauguration of a full inquiry into price 
spreads on such goods as foods and 
clothing. 

The Congress brief concluded by stating 
that “approval of Parliament at this 
Session of appropriate measures to, encour- 
age employment will be greatly welcomed 
by our affiliated membership in all parts 
of Canada”. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


All would be very pleased if the recom- 
mendations made by the Congress could be 
completed at once, said Prime Minister 
St. Laurent in his reply to the brief. He 
pointed out, however, that when the Gov- 
ernment spends money it also has to collect 
revenue and for this reason must proceed 
gradually, just as the Canadian economy 
has proceeded gradually during the last 
several years, in bringing about “these 
desirable improvements” in the social 
services. 


He assured the delegation that all parts 
of the brief would be considered. “They 
will all receive consideration in the light of 
their implications, their beneficial implica- 
tions, and their costs,” he said. 


ance. But 


Many of the “bits of legislation” referred 
to in the TLC brief are being “very 
seriously studied,” the Prime Minister said, 
“They are being considered at this very 
moment and there will be new legislation 
during the coming session of Parliament.” 


Unemployment 


The Government is as concerned about 
unemployment as the Congress, Mr. 
St. Laurent said, but he disagreed with the 
TLC expectations that it will be more 
severe than last year. There are indica- 
tions that made the Government feel that 
the predictions in the Congress’ brief are 
“not apt to be realized,” he declared. 


“We do recognize that there are things 
that can be done by the Government,” the 
Prime Minister said, “and they are under 
consideration; I can assure you that all 
those we find practical to realize will be 
set in motion and will be done.” He 
continued: 


We have a country where there is no 
reason, no matter what happens elsewhere, 
that there be any.long period of large- 
scale-unemployment. There are too many 
things that still require to be done in this 
country to make it necessary that manpower 
be wasted over any protracted period. 

But adjustments cannot, of course, be made 
overnight. They take some little time and 
we shall do our best to see that those adjust- 
ments take as short a period of time as 
possible. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Turning to the matter of providing unem- 
ployment insurance for persons who become 
unemployed through illness, Mr. St. Laurent 
said that this was a question about which 
there was considerable disagreement and 
that the law officers did not agree that it 
would be unemployment insurance but 
rather sickness insurance. 


“When we come to the point where we 
are going to have sickness insurance we 
should not bring it in by any back door,” 
he said. 


We should call it what it is and provide 
for the whole Canadian population and not 
try to drag it in as one aspect of unem- 
ployment insurance. However, that is some- 
thing about which there is diverging views, 
you know, even among those who sit around 
the table, as to whether or not it could be 
done as an aspect of unemployment insur- 
I think we all agree that when 
we do have something that is sickness insur- 
ance we should have the courage to come out 
and say so quite openly and ask Parliament 
to adopt it as such and not have it 
masquerading under any garb that would be 
regarded by many as false. They are 
matters about which our various departments 
will be glad to have further discussions 
with your representatives. 


Education 


Turning to the Congress request for 
federal aid to education, Mr. St. Laurent 
stated that it was found to be unacceptable 
in one province. He added that for 
measures to work well in a democracy, the 
acquiescence of “a very substantial majority 
of our people” was required and not just a 
“bare majority”. 


The Prime Minister said that a broad- 
ening of the “adult education” of the 
Canadian public will make it possible to 
reach our objectives but he warned that we 
must not make “too great haste to get to 
them if we want them to be generally and 
warmly received by our fellow Canadians 
in this country”. 


Housing 


Referring to the TLC request for low- 
cost housing, the Prime Minister said that 
the Government could not do very much 
about keeping down the actual cost. He 


added: 


I assume that what you mean there is 
devising some scheme whereby a part of 
that cost will not have to be borne by the 
beneficiary of the additional housing. That 
again is something that has to be provided 
for in one way or another, and here, though 
you have said nothing about it, I am still 
convinced that you and almost the unanimity 
of your members feel that we have got to 
continue to do our share in building up this 
international strength of the free world that 
has already brought about some improvement 
in the international situation; but it has not 
brought about the kind of improvement that 
would allow us to make any substantial 
reduction in what we have to devote to do 
our share in building up and maintaining 
that strength. 

I know that is something of which your 
members realize the importance, and while 
we are doing that, while what we have to 
spend on national defence is not available to 
spend on other things that we would rather 
be in a position to devote it to, we have to 
live with the rest of the world, and we are 
doing pretty well in that respect because I 
think it is a souree of legitimate pride to us 
all that we are regarded by the free world 
as really doing our full share, and there are 
no misgivings about that at all. They feel 
that whatever is reasonable for the free 
world to undertake for the mutual benefit 
of all free men and women is something that 
Canada will support, and will support in a 
way that means a full discharge of our 
responsibilities in that regard. 


Other Requests 


Concerning the recommended changes in 
Canada’s divorce legislation, Mr. St. Laurent 
said that the Congress would find in its 
own membership the same controversy that 
is found in the Canadian population gener- 
ally. He added that there were “deep- 
seated” religious beliefs in connection with 
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divorce and that these bring about “honest 
divergent views” as to what can and should 
be done. 


Referring to the Congress request for a 
satisfactory national flag, the Prime Min- 
ister said it was the word “satisfactory” that 
does not make it easy to choose a national 
flag at an early date. He wanted a flag 


‘ 


that would be satisfactory to “such an over- 
whelming majority” of the Canadian popu- 
lation that it would be a symbol of unity 
and not a cause of “dispute and division,” 


he said. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Cabinet Ministers who accompanied Mr. 
St. Laurent at the presentation of the 
TLC memorandum were: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. James J. MeCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Stuart 8. Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Robert Winters, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. James 
Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. Jean 
Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; and Hon. Roch 
Pinard, Secretary of State. 


Canadian Congress af Labour 


Says Canada’s economic situation “decidedly worse” than year ago—"We 
are in midst of unmistakable recession’—and urges the adoption of a 
12-point economic policy aimed at increasing consumer purchasing power 


The Canadian Congress of Labour, in its 
annual memorandum submitted to the 
Government November 12, said that the 
fears it had expressed eleven months 
earlier regarding disquieting features and 
danger signals in Canada’s economy “have 
unfortunately been more than confirmed”. 
The situation, it said, is now “decidedly 
worse” than if was a year ago. 

“Tn short,” declared the Congress, “we are 
in the midst of an unmistakable recession.” 

The lengthy brief—it ran to 11,000 
words—urged the adoption of a 12-point 
economic policy, and made recommenda- 
tions and requests concerning foreign 
policy, compulsory arbitration, immigration, 
unemployment insurance, housing, indus- 
trial councils, a national labour code, the 
textile industry, fair employment practices, 
the Criminal Code, the British North 
America Act, government employees, the 
Dominion Coal Board, a national fuel 
policy, health insurance, women workers, 
taxation, pensions, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent empha- 
sized in his reply to the brief that the 
Government has always given serious 
consideration to the Congress’ reeommenda- 
tions and requests. He pointed out that 
Canada is one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, and while the 
Government would like to enact the social 
legislation proposed by the Congress, 
present taxes for this purpose could not 
now be increased because of the country’s 
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international commitments for the defence 
and security of the free world. 

The CCL delegation was headed by 
President A. R. Mosher. The Congress 
brief was read by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald. 

The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
13 Cabinet Ministers for the hearing of the 
memorandum. 


The Congress Memorandum 


A request, repeated from previous 
occasions, that the Government consult 
representative Canadian organizations on 
vital international issues and establish a 
committee to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Canadian delegation at the United 
Nations headed the list of submissions in 
the CCL memorandum. 

Declaring that the record of the Cana- 
dian Government in the field of economic 
assistance to underdeveloped countries was 
inadequate, the brief urged that Canada 
increase to at least $100 million per year 
her contributions for the Colombo Plan, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program, and the United Nations Special 
Fund for Economic Development. 

The Government was also urged to recog- 
nize the de facto Government of China 
and press for its admission to the United 
Nations. “We believe the United Nations 
must act as a forum to reconcile world 
differences,’ the brief stated. “It cannot 
do so if major nations are excluded from 
membership.” 


se 


| 
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Foreign Economie Policy 


While it agreed that a liberal trade 
policy is desirable, the Congress said that 
something must be done to offset its 
detrimental effects upon workers and 
communities. As a necessary prerequisite 
to any such policy, the Congress empha- 
sized the importance of full employment. 

The brief urged the Government to 
appoint Labour Attachés to its diplomatic 
posts in Europe, Asia and Latin America. 


General Economic Situation 


The Congress presented statistics to show 
that both the index of industrial produc- 
tion and the index of employment in nine 
main groups of industries were in every 
month this year below that for the corre- 
sponding months of 1953. Similar com- 
parisons were made showing reduction in 
net income of farm operators from farm 
production, retail sales, exports, and net 
national income. 

These comparisons led the Congress to 
conclude that “we are in the midst of an 
unmistakable recession”. The brief went 
on: 


It is no longer merely a possible danger, 
as it was a year ago. It is a fact, and has 
been for the last eight or ten months. It is 
no longer, as it was a year ago, just a matter 
of coal and textiles and agricultural imple- 
ments and motor cars. The crisis in all these 
is still with us, and has become worse; but 
it has also spread, though usually in a milder 
form, to a whole host of other industries, and 
affects every major sector of the economy.... 

It must be recognized that even a stable 
national income and stable employment are 
not good enough; we need a rising national 
income and rising employment if we are to 
provide full employment at a rising standard 
of living. Add together a falling national 
income, rising productivity per worker, and 
a rising labour supply, and the only possible 
result is rising unemployment. 


The Congress said the statistics it pre- 
sented disposed of any idea that current 
unemployment was seasonal or that it was 
confined to a few places or industries or 
regions. 

From the Statement on Economie Policy 
adopted at its last convention, the Congress 
quoted the following: 


The vast unsatisfied needs of the people, 
here and abroad, constitute a new economic 
frontier, virtually unexplored. How can we 
open‘and develop it? Only by putting more 
buying power into the hands of the people. 


The Statement listed these 12 ways of 
increasing purchasing power: 
(1) By pressing for higher wages.... 


Where depressed industries can show that 
increased wages cannot be met, they must, 


at least, be held at present levels. 


(2) By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay to spread available 
employment. 

(3) By increasing unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, establishing higher benefit 
categories, eliminating non-compensable days, 
reducing or eliminating the waiting period, 
and otherwise liberalizing the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

(4) By providing, out of Consolidated 
Revenue, extended benefits for those who 
have exhausted their benefits under the Act 
but are still unemployed, and by establishing 
a nation-wide public assistance plan to pro- 
vide for unemployed workers not covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

(5) By increasing old age security bene- 
fits and family allowances, and providing 
eash benefits to maintain income during 
illness. 

(6) By raising personal income tax 
exemptions, imposing a capital gains tax, 
repealing the tax exemptions for dividend 
income, and reducing the sales tax with a 
view to abolishing it as soon as possible. 

(7) By a public investment program, in- 
cluding federal, provincial and municipal 
construction of housing, schools, hospitals 
and roads. 

(8) By increased efforts to promote 
exports, through special trade missions, 
trade agreements with specific countries, and 
the lowering of barriers to international 
trade generally. 

(9) By a planned immigration policy, 
based on the country’s capacity to absorb 
immigrants in an expanding economy, with- 
out lowering the standard of living. 

(10) By adequate measures to maintain 
and increase farm purchasing power. 

(11) By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance, and 
by pressing for an International Develop- 
ment Fund under the United Nations. 

(12) By special measures to help depressed 
industries to get on their feet, and to help 
depressed areas, either by bringing industry 
to such areas or by helping workers to move 
to places where work is available. 


The Statement recognized that not all 
these measures could be put into effect 
immediately or simultaneously. It also 
recognized that the measures would involve 
deficit financing, but added: 


Better a budget deficit than the human 
deficit of idle workers. And the longer we 
wait, the bigger the human deficit will be. 
and the bigger the budget deficit we shall 
have to incur to meet and end it. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


The brief commented on the develop- 
ments that have taken place in connection 
with the efforts of the non-operating unions 
of the railways to negotiate revisions in 
their collective agreements during the past 
year. Declaring its appreciation for the 
personal efforts of the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Labour to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of this dispute, the 
Congress recorded its “unalterable con- 
demnation of, and opposition to, the 
further action of the Government in 
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threatening to forbid the exercise by the 
railway workers of their right to strike, 
and the imposing of arbitration”. 


Immigration 


The brief repeated an earlier Congress 
request for the establishment of a per- 
manent Immigration Advisory Committee, 
representing organized labour, management, 
farmers, welfare organizations and other 
interested bodies. 

The Congress expressed its support for 
the general principle of Government immi- 
gration policy, that the number and types 
of immigrants admitted should be governed 
by the country’s capacity to absorb them. 
However, said the brief, the Congress “does 
not subscribe to the racial discrimination 
enshrined in the Act; and, in view of the 
present economic situation, and the pros- 
pects for the immediate future, it thinks 
the Government’s estimate of present and 
near-future absorptive capacity is too 
optimistic”. 

The brief also criticized the sections of 
the Immigration Act that “place the immi- 
grant at the mercy of officials endowed 
with sweeping and arbitrary powers” and 
expressed the CCL’s belief that the entire 
Act needs to be thoroughly reviewed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, said 
the brief, is still far from being a satis- 
factory piece of social security legislation. 
“Tt still fails to insure many hundreds of 
thousands of workers, and those insured 
are insufficiently protected.” 

With regard to proposed changes in the 
Act, the Congress submitted the following 
recommendations: 


(1) an inerease in the rates of benefit, 
and the establishment of a closer relation- 
ship between benefits and earnings. 

(2) the elimination of waiting and non- 
compensable days. 

(3) a change in the minimum period in 
which benefits are available from the present 
six weeks to 20 weeks. 

(4) payment of benefit during illness, 
whether or not the unemployment is due to 
the illness, and regardless of whether the 
non-compensable day and waiting days have 
been served. 

(5) the establishment of supplementary 
benefit rates at the same level as ordinary 
benefits, with the cost of these benefits to 
be borne by the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
ae than the Unemployment Insurance 

unc, 

(6) the elimination, or at least a drastic 
revision, of the married women’s regulations. 

(7) extension of coverage to include 
classes of workers now excluded, especially 
employees of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions. 

_ (8) inclusion of a work-stoppage in the 
list of reasons for extension of the two-year 
period. 
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(9) elimination of the four-day regulation. 

(10) elimination of the regulation declar- 
ing non-compensable the day of unemploy- 
ment immediately before or after a recog- 
nized holiday. 


The Congress urged that organized 
labour be given an adequate opportunity 
to examine any proposed changes in the 
Act before they are enacted. 


Housing 

The increase in housing starts and 
completions since the introduction of the 
new Housing Act will do little more than 
keep pace with net new family formation, 
declared the brief. It will do nothing to 
decrease the housing backlog, which the 
Congress estimates at between 300,000 and 
500,000 dwellings. 

The brief said housing under the home- 
ownership sections of the new Act is still 
too expensive for the ordinary wage-earner. 
The down payment and the interest rates 
are both too high. Subsidized low-rental 
housing, under Section 46 of the Act, is still 
not being “pushed” as it should be. 

“The Government is apparently waiting 
to be stimulated into action by munici- 
palities, where it should be energetically 
promoting the use of the section,” said 
the brief. 


Industrial Councils 


The Government was urged to take the 
initiative in establishing industrial councils 
composed of representatives of organized 
labour, management and government, which 
would have as their primary purpose the 
discussion of such problems as marketing, 
raw materials, and quality of product. 

Noting that a beginning was made last 
year in calling together representatives of 
the farm implement industry, labour and 
agriculture, the brief said similar councils 
should be established in the automobile, 
steel, mining and textile industries. 


National Labour Code 
The brief noted that in a growing number 
of industries, a single large corporation is 
operating plants in various parts of Canada. 
The requirement that the labour relations 
in these industries be governed by pro- 
vincial labour regulations is obviously 
archaic, it said, and imposes on both 
management and labour restrictions which 
are becoming more and more burdensome. 
One step towards promoting enterprise, 
said the brief, would be the adoption by 
the Government of a National Labour 
Code. 
The brief requested that the National 
Labour Code provide for the voluntary 
check-off of union dues. 


The Textile Industry 


The brief called attention to the con- 
tinuing increase in unemployment in the 
textile industry throughout Canada. 

The pattern of mill-closures and conse- 
quent unemployment is nationwide, it said, 
with some 37 companies in 45 mills ceasing 
operations since 1951. The number of 
workers in the industry has been reduced 
from 104,000 in April, 1951, to 76,690 at the 
present time. 

We therefore strongly urge that a confer- 
ence, representing the textile unions, the 
Government and the management, be called 
by the Government at once for the purpose 
of considering methods whereby the condi- 
tions which the industry is facing may be 
alleviated and the textile industry be estab- 
lished on a basis which will provide security 
to the industry and the employees directly 
concerned. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for the steps it has taken to make 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
better known, and generally to strengthen 
fair employment practices. It referred 
particularly to the series of radio broad- 
casts, and to the posters which have been 
distributed to employers and displayed in 
public buildings. 

The usefulness of the Act, said the brief, 
could be increased by the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on Fair 
Employment Practices, composed of repre- 
sentatives of organized labour, manage- 
ment, and other interested groups. 


Criminal Code 


The Government was urged to introduce 
an amendment removing the features of 
Section 365 of the Criminal Code which are 
objectionable to organized labour. 

“The Criminal Code,” said the brief, “is 
not the proper place in which to provide 
legislation for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides for the 
methods which are to be followed in 
settling such disputes, and it also provides 
for penalties resulting from the breach of 
the provisions of the Act”. 


British North America Act 


The Congress urged amendment to the 
British North America Act to providé that 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment shall extend to all matters of common 
interest to the Canadian people and which 
are of national importance and character. 

When this is done, said the brief, the 
Government should establish a National 
Minimum Wage Act, providing for an 
adequate minimum wage throughout 


Canada, and a National Hours of Work 
Act, providing for a 40-hour work week 
with penalty rates for overtime work. 


Government Employees 

The Congress urged the Government to 
recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees. 

With regard to prevailing rate employees, 
the Congress urged the immediate institu- 
tion of the 40-hour week with overtime 
after 40 hours, the granting of furlough 
leave, the deduction of union dues, and 
negotiation of wages. It also recommended 
that the five-day 40-hour week be granted 
to all civil servants now working longer 
hours. 


National Fuel Policy 

The worsening of the general economic 
situation, said the brief, adds new urgency 
to the proposal the Congress made last year 
for a further inquiry into the coal mining 
industry. A policy should be developed 
under which Canadian coal miners may 
enjoy full-time employment at adequate 
wages. 

The Congress drew attention to research 
now in progress on the steam-turbine 
locomotive, and urged that this research be 
carried forward vigorously. It also urged 
that in order to maintain the coal mining 
industry in Western Canada in a healthy 
state, some of the coal now imported from 
the United States be replaced by coal 
produced in Canada. 


Health Insurance 


The case for a national health insurance 
plan is now stronger than ever, said the 
brief. The proposed federal-provincial con- 
ference provides an excellent opportunity 
for giving consideration to such a plan. 

“The workers of Canada are becoming 
weary of procrastination and excuses on this 
subject, the more so since the drop in 
defence expenditure is removing one of the 
chief excuses of recent years,” said the 
brief. 


Women Workers 

The Congress, saying it was pleased to 
note the Government’s action in appointing 
a Director for the Women’s Bureau of the 
federal Department of Labour, declared it 
was “confident that, with effective leader- 
ship and adequate staff, the Women’s 
Bureau can indeed play an important role 
in helping to improve the status of women”. 

Regret was expressed that the Govern- 
ment had opposed the passage of legisla- 
tion to provide equal pay for equal work 
for women, although this now existed in 
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several provinces. A properly-worded act 
without loopholes for industries under 
federal jurisdiction, said the brief, might 
set a standard for other provinces which 
have yet to enact such legislation. 


Taxation 

The Congress recommended that unem- 
ployment insurance premiums, travelling 
expenses, and depreciation of craftsmen’s 
tools be deductible for income _ tax 
purposes. 

Also recommended were an increase of 
basic income tax exemptions from $1,000 
to $1,500 for single persons, and from $2,000 
to $3,000 for married persons, a drastic 
reduction of the sales tax and elimination 
of the sales and excise taxes on necessities, 
exemption for all medical expenses and 
removal of the $60 limitation on the two- 
per-cent Old Age Security Fund tax. 

The Congress urged the removal of the 
means test for blind persons and adequate 
allowances to blind persons of all ages, in 
addition to other pensions or income, to 
enable them to maintain a decent standard 
of living. 

Where union dues are deducted under 
the check-off plan, said the brief, the 
employer should be required to include the 
amount deducted on the T-4 form issued 
to each employee. 


Pensions 


The CCL recommended that old age 
pensions be paid at the rate of $65 per 
month without a means test at age 65 for 
both men and women. It also urged that 
pensioners be allowed to receive their 
pensions in whatever part of the world they 
may wish to reside, or at least within the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States. 

The Congress, welcoming the establish- 
ment of the disability pension plan, 
expressed the hope that every effort would 
be made to co-ordinate the plan with 
rehabilitation. 

The Government was urged to establish 
an industrial pension plan which would 
provide universal industrial pension cover- 
age for all workers, a fund of employer- 
employee contributions administered by the 
Government, and pension credits accruing 
to employees during their working life, 
regardless of changes in employment. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

The brief called attention to “the very 
strong trend toward centralized control of 
the means of mass-communication”. It 
referred to the granting of television 
licences to groups “which have complete or 
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partial control of the radio station in the 
same area”. In several cases, it said, the 
television station, the radio station and the 
local newspaper have a common ownership. 
This amounts to “monopoly control” and is 
a violation of the principles under which 
the CBC was established. 

The Congress commended the CBC for 
initiating a series of labour broadcasts over 
its International Service. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


In the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the Congress urged that Canadian 
labour and materials be utilized to the 
fullest extent possible, that Canada’s right 
to expand the canal system be protected, 
and that the rights of Canadians be safe- 
guarded by control of the system. 

The Congress also urged that the Seaway 
Authority recently established by the 
Government recognize the right of its 
employees to bargain’ collectively through 
unions of their own choice. 


Additional Recommendations 


Additional recommendations listed in the 
brief included: the enactment of a Bill of 
Rights, amendment of the Bankruptey Act 
to provide protection for vacations with 
pay credits in the same manner as wages, 
the abolition of capital punishment, in- 
creases in family allowances, lowering of 
the voting age to 18 years in federal 
elections, indication on ballots of the 
political party of candidates, abolition of 
the Senate, and the appointment of a 
labour representative to the Dominion 
Coal Board. 


The Congress also stated its opposition 
to the granting of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


Prime Minister St. Laurent, who gave 
his Government’s reply to the memo- 
randum, assured the delegation that the 
Government will give consideration to the 
views expressed in the brief, adding: 


There are many of your recommendations, 
especially all those that deal with social 
legislation, which we would be very happy 
to accept, but there are some of them which 
suggest payments out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for unemployment insurance, 
or other matters of that kind. But the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, you know, is a 
fund that has to be built up by taxation 
from you and me and our fellow citizens. 


Mr. St. Laurent said his Government 
would be glad to implement the Congress 
recommendation that the rates of taxation 
prevailing at the present time be reduced, 
if it was able to do so. He said he could 
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not entirely agree with the Congress that 
there has been a drop in federal expendi- 
ture. Any drop in these expenditures up 
to the present has been pretty small, he 
said, and indicated that there is going to 
be no decrease in Canada’s contribution to 
NATO. 

The Prime Minister said he did not think 
the Congress was entitled to express 
disappointment at its last convention that 
little or no attention had been given to 
the representations made by the Congress. 

“T will admit that we have not imple- 
mented everything you recommended,” he 
said, “but you must not take that as 
meaning that we have given little or no 
consideration to your representations. We 
give them very serious attention and con- 
sideration .. . and when we do not imple- 
ment them it is not because we have not 
given attention or consideration to them, 
but because ... in the exercise of our best 
judgment ... we had to come to the con- 
clusion that we just could not do it.” 

Mr. St. Laurent reminded the delegates 
that in comparison with other countries, 
Canada is “in a pretty comfortable position 
—so comfortable a _ position that you 
recommend that we are not doing enough 
for those not so well off as we are”. 

Referring to the suggestion in the brief 
that capital gains be the subject of taxa- 
tion, the Prime Minister said the matter 
has been examined by the Department of 
Finance and Government experts many 
times. 

“The conclusion that we have come to, 
on the advice of our experts so far,’ he 
said, “is that this matter of capital gains 
would not provide the amounts for some 
of the things that the recommendations of 
your brief suggest be remedied, and should 
not be imposed upon the other taxpayers.” 


Mr. St. Laurent said, in concluding his 
reply, that some new legislation would be 
introduced at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment; but he could not discuss the actual 
terms of the bills until they had been 
introduced. 


President Mosher’s Remarks 


CCL President Mosher, 
Prime Minister for the opportunity of 
presenting the Congress’ views to the 
Cabinet, said he was happy to hear that 
at least some of the Congress’ reeommenda- 
tions might be dealt with by legislation at 
the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

Mr. Mosher assured the Prime Minister 
that the Congress was not suggesting that 
defence expenditures be reduced. 


thanking the 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


At the hearing of the CCL brief, the 
Prime Minister was accompanied by Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Hon. Stuart Garson, Min- 
ister of Justice; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Finance; Hon. James 
Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. J. W. 
Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister of National 
Defence; and Hon. George Marler, Min- 
ister of Transport. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Says it is convinced present unemployment not exclusively seasonal 
and asks Government to undertake “dynamic” program of public works, 
help solve housing problem, keep consumer buying power at high level 


Convinced that present unemployment is 
not exclusively seasonal, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour has 
asked the Federal Government to use every 
possible means to provide against what 
seems to it to be “a turning point in the 
Canadian economy”. 

Practically the whole of the CCCL’s 
annual brief of legislative proposals, 
submitted to the Federal Cabinet on 


November 10, was devoted to the question 
of unemployment and to the remedial 
measures that should be taken. 

The labour delegation, representing some 
100,000 workers of the province of Quebec, 
was headed by CCCL General President 
Gérard Picard, and General Secretary 
Jean Marchand. 

The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and 14 of his ministers. 
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The brief, prepared in English and in 
French, was read in French by Mr. 
Marchand but Mr. Picard as well as the 
General Secretary had many comments to 
add to it. 

Noting that unemployment “constitutes 
the main subject of uneasiness among the 
workers,” the CCCL first gave a _ brief 
analysis of unemployment statistics and of 
employment indexes and then proceeded 
to ask the Government to undertake a 
“dynamic program of public works,” to help 
to solve “the housing shortage,” to main- 
tain the buying power of the population 
at a high level and to help in the estab- 
lishment of enterprises through an Indus- 
trial Expansion Bank, 

The CCCL also recalled its basic 
demands in the matter of unemployment 
insurance and asked that a permanent con- 
sulting commission be established to make 
a study of the Government’s immigration 
policy. 

The Prime Minister said that the Gov- 
ernment was always pleased to receive 
suggestions made by people who made 
them objectively with a view to the welfare 
of the national economy. 

The brief itself was made up of some 
2,500 words only. A “second part” of 
about 3,000 words was, however, added to 
it. The second part set out the main 
requests that have been made in the past 
which constitute a permanent feature of 
the program of this labour organization. 


The CCCL Brief 


Since the end of the war, employment 
was maintained at a relatively high level 
but in the last 12 months the situation has 
altered greatly, the brief stated. The 
fluctuations in the different economic 
indexes show that “unemployment has 
become a serious problem. It constitutes 
the main subject of uneasiness among the 
workers that we represent,” said the CCCL. 


Unemployment 


According to the CCCL, a comparison of 
the unemployment situation in 1954 with 
that of the preceding year shows a new 
trend: “a strata of permanent unemploy- 
ment seems to superpose itself upon 
seasonal fluctuations of employment.” 

The brief quoted the following figures: 


In January 1953, 187,000 persons were 
unemployed and looking for work; in 
January 1954, their number had reached 
280,000. In 1953, the conditions of employ- 
ment started to improve sooner; in Ate 
of that year there were 165,000 workers 
without jobs. In 1954, the same month 
showed a considerable increase; 303,000 
persons-were looking for work. 
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The July statistics are even more signifi- 
cant: in 19538, there were 90,000 persons 
without work, or 2-2 per cent of the total 
number of “paid” workers; this year, this 
number and this percentage have respec- 
tively reached 171,000 and 4-3 per cent. 
The situation did not improve much in 
August and in September, since in those 
months the unemployed totalled 174,000 and 
167,000, respectively. 

The number of unemployed persons has 
increased appreciably during the year but 
it is equally important to note that the 
periods of unemployment are longer than 
they were in 1953 for a large number of 
the workers concerned. The proportion of 
those who were four months and more with- 
out work has increased greatly. Compared 
to the corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year, the increases were as follows: 70 
per cent in January, 128 per cent in April, 
200 per cent in June and at least 165 per 
cent in July and in August 1954. In 
numerical terms, the increases amounted to 
19,000 persons in January, 73,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 42,000 in June and at least 33,000 
in July and August. 

The CCCL concluded that “present 
unemployment is not exclusively seasonal 
or frictional, but presents the character- 
istics of cyclic unemployment”. In view 
not only of the increase in the number of 
unemployed but also of the accumulation 
due to the fact that people without work 
stay unemployed longer, it predicts that if 
this trend persists, “a higher and higher 
number of workers’ families will be found 
in painful conditions due to the fact that 
the rights to insurance allowances will be 
exhausted”. 

The brief drew the attention of the 
Government to the reduction of working 
hours for those who have kept their jobs. 
The CCCL notes, in certain sectors, an 
appreciable decrease in the average hours 
worked. 

The CCCL also noted that all the main 
employment indexes have decreased in 1954 
compared to the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. It adds that the 
margin is regular on the whole of the 
industrial elements, that it even increases 
as the year progresses. 

“We note a small improvement in the 
paper and chemical products industries, and 
also in finance and services, but the 
decrease is pronounced in the following 
industries: textiles, garment, wood, metal- 
lurgy, manufacture of transport equipment, 
building and electrical appliances, in spite 
of the heavy demand for television sets.” 

The brief also stated that as production 
has registered successive decreases from 
January to July 1954, it arouses the same 
fears as the employment situation. This 
decrease, the CCCL pointed out, is particu- 
larly pronounced in the manufacturing 
industry, being 5-7 per cent from July 1953 
to July 1954. 


The CCCL declared that these facts show 
that the Government must “use every 
possible means to provide against what 
seems to us as a turning point in the 
Canadian economy”. 

“Workers, nevertheless,” continued the 
brief, “continue to have faith in the future. 
They sincerely believe that Canada, with 
its great natural and technical resources, 
can give them these living conditions and 
this security, and that the general economic 
policy of the country should be directed 
towards that end.” 


For that reason, the CCCL requested 
that the Government :— 


1. Undertake a dynamic program of 
public works, mainly in the areas where 
employment is increasingly scarce. 


2. Help to solve the housing shortage in 
order to stimulate an economic revival 
while ensuring to the population better 
living quarters and contributing to the 
removal of slums. 


3. Help in the establishment of enter- 
prises capable of ensuring to workers some 
sources of permanent employment, through 
an Industrial Expansion Bank. The Bank 
should be authorized to make more 
generous loans so as to stimulate invest- 
ments in new or under-developed industrial 
sectors. 

4. Maintain the buying power of the 
population at as high a level as possible by 
increasing unemployment insurance allow- 
ances, family allowances and _ old-age 
pensions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCCL noted that the project of 
redrafting the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is an initiative which answers an urgent 
need and it expressed the hope that it will 
be consulted in due course. 

The brief then recalled the CCCL’s basic 
demands :— 

1. Benefits should be increased so as to 
re-establish the relation existing in 1941 
between the allowances and wages and to 
give the maximum buying power to the 
unemployed, while taking into account the 
condition of the insurance fund. 

2.The scope of the Act should be 
extended to cover all workers, including 
hospital and welfare institution employees. 

3. Present restrictions concerning waiting 
periods and married women must be 
abolished. 

4. Benefit periods should be established 
with due consideration to the present 
unemployment picture, which seems to 
reflect a certain amount of permanency. 


Immigration 


Recalling the conference recently called 
in Ottawa by the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, during which representa- 
tives of employer associations, labour 
unions, farmers’ groups and_ railway 
brotherhoods discussed certain aspects of 
the question of immigration, the CCCL 
recommended that a further step be taken 
and that a permanent consulting commis- 
sion be formed. 

This commission, according to the brief, 
could discuss in more detail and in a more 
practical way the policy of immigration, 
the present programs and the present Act 
and regulations. 

The CCCL further suggested, so that 
immigration may be effectively selective 
and acceptable to labour, to suspend immi- 
gration not only in the case of industries 
affected by unemployment, but also in the 
case of industries that are natural outlets 
for unemployed Canadian workers because 
of their skills. 

The brief emphasized that the main 
objection of the CCCL to immigration is 
less related to immigration itself than to 
the present economic conditions and to 
unemployment. 


The brief added: 


When, as at present, there are, in Canada, 
a few hundred thousand workers com- 
pletely or partially unemployed, it is hard 
to conceive that there is room in this 
country for a great number of immigrants 
in spite of the theory that the arrival o 
immigrants favours the expansion of the 
domestic market, of commerce, ete. More- 
over, it is true that a certain number of 
immigrants come to Canada because they 
have a particular professional skill or for 
the purpose of starting new industries, and 
we have no objections to make in this 
regard; but the immigrants in this class 
represent approximately one-fifth of those 
that Canada is receiving this year. As for 
the others, the CCCL is aware of the. diffi- 
culties they encounter, as it has an immi- 
gration service where, every year, from five 
to six thousand immigrants call. There 
would not be so many objections on our part 
even for a larger immigration if the 
national economie policy would first allow 
the Canadian citizens to earn a decent 
living. 


Criminal Code 


The CCCL repeated its request (L.G., 
April 1953, p. 541) concerning the amend- 
ment of Section 365 of the Criminal Code 
relating to breach of contracts, in order to 
exclude all references to provincial labour 
laws. 

The brief stated that, for a minor offence, 
a worker could be placed on the same foot- 
ing as great criminals due to the fact that 
he would be prosecuted by virtue of a 
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provision of the Criminal Code instead of 
his being sued under provincial laws. A 
worker condemned for a minor offence 
would immediately be liable to further 
prosecution by virtue of another provision 
of Section 365, thus being exposed to a 
double punitive sanction or at least to being 
considered as a dangerous criminal, the 
CCCL added. 

The brief concluded its considerations on 
the Criminal Code with the following: 


In its present form, Section 365 has some- 
thing odious for the workers, and the CCCL 
does not see any valid reason to justify the 
latter part, that which embodies the pro- 
vincial laws in the Section the first part of 
which deals with sabotage. For the least 
offence, the workers will be prosecuted under 
the Section of the Criminal Code relating 
to sabotage and their reputation will be 
seriously compromised in the eyes of the 
public, due to the publicity given to that 
kind cf accusation. 


Income Tax 


The brief explained the position of the 
CCCL with regard to the question of the 
deductibility of the provincial income tax 
and asked the federal Government to 
deduct the provincial income tax from the 
federal income tax, or that an agreement 
be concluded which “should ensure to the 
provinces the right to sources of revenue 
sufficient to assume all their respon- 
sibilities”. 


Second Part 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, is to a large extent a summary 
of the requests already submitted to the 
federal authorities and which the last 
congress of the CCCL decided to submit 
again in the hope that the Government 
would give them its entire attention. 

Among other things, the CCCL asked 
the Government to favour the construction 
of a deep-sea merchant fleet and to 
recognize the shipyard industry as a 
national industry. 

With regard to income tax, the brief 
asked for an increase in the basic exemp- 
tions and in the exemption for each child. 

The CCCL renewed its requests for the 
establishment of a permanent price inquiry 
commission, for an increase in family allow- 
ances proportionate to the increase in the 
cost of living and for a larger Canadian 
delegation to the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

Other requests that were renewed con- 
cerned broadcasts for workers on the CBC 
network, the right of association and 
collective bargaining for federal civil 
servants, diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the transformation of our natural 
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resources, the creation of a special commis- 
sion to inquire into the activities, structure 
and mode of financing of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the revision of old-age 
retirement pensions and the adoption of a 
Canadian Flag. 

The CCCL also expressed its opposition 
to compulsory military training in peace 
time. 

The brief added that the CCCL intends 
to submit in the near future a detailed 
brief on the National Housing Act. 


Prime Minister's Reply 


The Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 
thanked the CCCL for its suggestions, 
promising that they would be given careful 
attention and emphasizing that the 
important thing for the workers as well 
as for the other classes of society is to 
have as flourishing as possible a national 
economy. 


He stated that the international situation 
had improved but not yet to the point 
where it is possible “to make any sub- 
stantial reduction in the enormous expendi- 
tures” we are obliged to make as our share 
of the contribution to that international 
military strength which is able to command 
respect “in those who, otherwise, would 
attempt to extend to their neighbours that 
domination which has already gone too far”. 


The Prime Minister said that there must 
be amendments to some laws, as mentioned 
in the CCCL brief. “We shall try, as in 
the past, to make these amendments in 
such a way as to give satisfaction to the 
greatest number of people, and we realize 
that improvements are always possible.” 


Unemployment 


With regard to unemployment, Mr. 
St. Laurent first said that the Government 
was trying to arrange its immigration 
program in such a way as not to increase 
the difficulties which are inevitable in a 
period of readjustment. 


Making it clear that there should not 
be any long periods of unemployment for 
a great number of people in our country, 
he added: 


We feel that there are still so many things 
to be done in our country that it should be 
possible to adjust our economy so as to 
prevent long periods of unemployment for a 
large number of workers, for after all, this 
is waste that does no one any good and is 
contrary to the interests of the people as a 
whole. It is desirable for the people as a 
whole that the greatest possible number of 
pes may be able to work at something 
useful. 
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The Prime Minister explained that. the 
Government has delayed public projects 
because it did not want to compete with 
private industry in obtaining manpower and 
materials. 

He, however, gave to understand that in 
view of a certain slow-down in putting up 
big buildings while there is more and more 
building of home units, the Government 
was thinking of adopting certain measures 
in order to promote activity in this field. 

“We shall endeavour to maintain activity 
in this field,’ promised the Prime Min- 
ister, “and we would like to convince those 
who may feel that in waiting they will get 
better conditions that there will be no 
slackening in that industry and that they 
won’t gain anything by waiting too long.” 

Mr. St. Laurent made it clear that the 
situation was serious because, even with 
moderate unemployment, it is always 
serious for those who are without work. 
He denied, however, that conditions were 
as alarming as “some have predicted or 
imagined”, 

“We feel that there is no cause to worry 
too much, and I assure you that we are 
in a position to do everything that lies with 
us in order that unemployment may 
decrease or that it may not expand,” he 
said. 


Income Tax 

The Prime Minister, calling attention to 
that part of the CCCL brief that said that 
the provinces should have sufficient sources 
of revenue to carry out their responsibilities, 
pointed out that this is certainly desirable 
but added that the central Government 
must also have sufficient revenue to carry 
out the responsibilities which are its own. 

He added: 


We shall try to find and obtain solutions 
that are best fitted to the joint needs of 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments and school boards. These are all 
essential public services and we must 
endeavour to harmonize the _ measures 
adopted so that whatever is available may 
be distributed and used to the best advantage 
of the greatest part of our population. 


To conclude, the Prime Minister asked 
the CCCL to believe, not that all that the 
Government did was wise, but that “we 
always honestly do the best we can towards 
the adoption and carrying out of those 
policies that seem to us the most favour- 
able to the greatest number of our fellow 
citizens”. 


Gérard Picard 


The General President then gave further 
details on certain points relating to 
unemployment. 
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He said that conditions might appear 
more serious if statistics were not limited 
to the 35-hour week. “There is a certain 
percentage of part-time workers who are 
not at present included in unemployment 
statistics,” said Mr. Picard, “and condi- 
tions would become that much more serious, 
although it is impossible for us to determine 
whether or not this represents a large 
percentage.” 

The CCCL General President also 
suggested that the Tariff Board recently 
appointed to investigate the situation in 
the woollen industry be authorized to 
investigate the situation in the cotton 
industry. 

Mr. Picard invited the Minister of 
Justice to reconsider Section 365. “We 
recognize that he did an excellent job in 
dealing with all the amendments that were 
proposed when the Criminal Code was 
being redrafted, but Section 365 is one of 
the points that we are unable to swallow.” 

He concluded by giving praise to the 
excellent relations existing between the 
CCCL and the Minister of Labour as well 
as the officials of his Department. 

General Secretary Jean Marchand then 
spoke in favour of the extension of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to hospital 
employees. 

“We understand the financial difficulties 
facing hospitals,’ Mr. Marchand said, “but 
we do not see why hospital employees must 
bear what should rightfully be paid by the 
community.” 

The Prime Minister answered that that 
is a problem which is always under con- 
sideration. “Hospitals, for the most part, 
are in a position where there is no profit.” 


Cabinet Members Present 


Ministers who accompanied the Prime 
Minister were: the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. James Sinclair, 
Minister of Fisheries; Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Roch Pinard, Secretary of 
State; Hon. Jean Lesage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Walter Harris, Min- 
ister of Finance; Hon. George Marler, 
Minister of Transport; Hon. J. W. Pickers- 
gill, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; and Hon. Alcide Cété, 
Postmaster General. 
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‘International Railway Brotherhoods 


Make requests on matters of particular concern to railway workers as 
well as on subjects of concern to Labour generally. Housing said “one 
of prime unsolved problems of the day”; unemployment not referred to 


The National Legislative Committee 
(Canada) of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods, in its annual submission 
presented to the Cabinet on November 10, 
dealt with matters of particular concern 
to railway workers and to labour generally. 


Considerable space was given to the 
question of housing, which the brief 
described as “one of the prime unsolved 
problems of the day”. The Committee 
again requested that lower interest rates 
be charged private citizens earning $3,000 
or less per annum, and asked that mortgage 
facilities under the National Housing Act 
be extended to cover existing homes. 


Under the heading “Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion”, protest was registered against “the 
manner in which intervention was made 
in the dispute between the railways and 
the non-operating railway trade unions 
during the summer of 1954”. This action, 
it contended, deprived railway workers “of 
one of their most democratic and basic 
freedoms—the right of each citizen to 
withhold his labour”. 

The Committee renewed requests of 
previous years for a national transporta- 
tion policy, a national health insurance 
plan, higher social security benefits and 
amendments to existing legislation, includ- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Railway Act and the Income Tax Act. 

Unlike the submissions of the three 
Congresses, the brotherhoods’ brief made 
no reference to unemployment. 


The brief was presented by J. L. D. Ives 
on behalf of the Brotherhoods’ some 140,000 
members. The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, accompanied by six 
members of the Cabinet, received the 
delegation. 


In replying for the Government, the 
Prime Minister first referred to the passing 
of the late secretary of the Legislative 
Committee, James B. Ward, and extended 
sympathy on behalf of himself and 
colleagues to the family and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Mr. Ward, said the Prime 
Minister, had “deep qualities of dignity 
and sincerity of purpose and gave able 
service to his organization.... We had 
become accustomed to his attendance at 
these meetings and we miss his friendly 
presence on this occasion.” 
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The Government would be most happy to 
implement the recommendations made with 
respect to social services, the Prime 
Minister said, but it must be borne in 
mind that when providing for additional 
outlay provision must also be made for 
additional public income, and this is a 
difficult problem. 


Although the international situation has 
improved over the last three or four years, 
it is not considered that it has yet 
improved to a sufficient degree to permit 
of any substantial reduction in the “very 
large portion” of the Budget that is still 
devoted to defence purposes, the Prime 
Minister said. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


Social Security 


The Committee renewed its request for 
more liberal social security allowances. It 
recommended :— 


Payment of the old age pension at age 
65 without a means test; 


The rate of pension to be increased from 
$40 to $50 per month; 

Old age assistance to be made available, 
with a means test, to women between the 
ages of 60 and 65; 


Family allowances to be increased by $2 
throughout the scale. 


The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment on the enactment of the Disabled 
Persons Act, authorizing it to enter into 
agreement with a province to pay a propor- 
tion of the allowances paid under provincial 
law to totally and permanently disabled 
persons. The hope was expressed that all 
provinces will avail themselves of this 
legislation. 


National Health Insurance 


Reiterating its demand for a national 
health insurance plan, the Committee said 
“it is evident that under existing economic 
and social conditions a large number of our 
citizens are not receiving adequate medical, 
surgical and hospital services”. In corrob- 


oration of its statement, the Committee 


quoted from the findings of the Canadian 
sickness survey and the Department of 


Health and Welfare survey of non-profit 


medical care insurance plans. 


At the same time, the Committee 
commended the Government on its action 
in making health grants available to the 
provinces. “We are encouraged,” it said, 
“by the leadership shown by your Govern- 
ment and look forward to the enactment of 
a national health insurance act.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee repeated its contention 
that the Unemployment Insurance Fund has 
“reached the point where it is sufficient to 
meet the needs of the unemployed worker 
more adequately” and asked that the 
matter be studied with a view to amending 
the Act to provide: (1) elimination of the 
waiting period and non-compensable days; 
(2) replacement of the present class of 
insured workers earning more than $48 per 
week by two new classes, one to cover those 
earning $48 to $59.99 per week and the 
other for those earning $60 or more per 
week; (3) an increase in the maximum 
weekly benefits of $3 for all groups; (4) an 
increase in supplementary benefit rates from 
the present 70-per-cent level of the regular 
benefit to 80 per cent; (5) that workers who 
decline to cross another union’s picket lines 
should not be disqualified for benefit; and 
(6) entitlement to benefit for insured 
workers who are unemployed because of 
illness. 

Housing 

The housing shortage in Canada, stated 
the brief, “still remains one of the prime 
unsolved problems of the day”. 

While recent amendments to the National 
Housing Act have provided a much needed 
stimulus to the building trade, it said, the 
provision of insuring the mortgage has 
increased the monthly payments, and the 
resultant salary requirements make _ it 
impossible for the average Canadian worker 
to finance a home under the Act. The 
great majority of Canadian workers, stated 
the brief, are still earning $3,000 per annum, 
with one worker out of three earning less 
than $2,000 per annum; the Act, as 
amended, offers no assistance to these 
workers. 

There are available, the brief pointed out, 
homes built in the 1920’s, most of which 
are in good condition but many of which 
are standing vacant because of financing 
difficulties, which would be an “excellent 
source of housing for the average Cana- 
dian”. The Committee suggested, there- 
fore, that mortgage facilities available 
under the Act be extended to cover existing 


homes in good condition up to 25 years old. 


The Committee also recommended lower- 
ing of the rate of interest to 3} per cent 
for private citizens earning $3,000 or less 
per annum. 


Noting that the Defence Workers’ Hous- 
ing Loans Regulations, established by Order 
in Council subsequent to the enactment of 
the National Housing Act, provides for 
loans to assist in the construction of houses 
and rental projects for certified defence 
workers, the Committee asked that similar 
assistance be accorded railway workers. 


Income Tax 


Assurance of a reasonable standard of 
living should be the guiding factor in 
determining income tax exemptions, the 
Committee declared. The rise in the cost 
of living during the past years justifies 
proportionate increases in the statutory 
exemptions, the Committee stated in pro- 
posing the following amendments to the 
Income Tax Act:— 


(1) Statutory exemptions to be increased 
to $1,500 for single persons, $3,000 for 
persons with dependents and $500 for 
each dependent not eligible for family 
allowances. 

(2) The term “dependent” to include 
those taking vocational training courses. 

(3) All expenditures for medical and 
dental care to be deductible. 

(4) Where a married person supports his 
spouse during a taxation year and the 
spouse has an income for the year in excess 
of $500 but not exceeding $1,000, the allow- 
able deduction of $3,000 to be reduced by 
the amount of the spouse’s income in excess 
of $500. 

(5) Cost of meals and lodging paid by 
a taxpayer while employed by direction of 
a railway company, on either temporary 
or regular assignments, at or out of out- 
side terminals and away from his place of 
residence, to be deductible. 


Railway Act 


The Committee again asked that the 
Railway Act be amended to provide for 
statutory side clearances, in keeping with 
dimensions of present-day equipment, and 
for new construction or rearrangement of 
tracks or alterations to buildings to con- 
form with the side clearances prescribed. 

Referring to the report of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on the railway 
highway crossing problem, the Committee 
expressed approval of the Board’s recom- 
mendations and the hope that they will 
be implemented at the next session of 
Parliament. 

Recommendations concerning railway 
level crossings included increasing the 
annual appropriation for the grade crossing 
fund from one to five million dollars and 
increasing the percentage contributed 
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towards the cost of construction work 
incurred in making level crossings safer. 

It was further recommended that an 
annual grant should be made towards the 
cost of operating and maintaining auto- 
matic signals at level crossings. 

The Committee repeated its request that 
in cases where municipal authorities seek 
restriction of warning whistles or bell 
signals at highway crossings, that no such 
approval be given unless proper manual 
protection or mechanical warning devices 
are provided. 

National Transportation Policy 

Reiterating that it has consistently advo- 
cated the creation of a national transporta- 
tion policy and reorganization of the 
control of interprovincial and international 
motor vehicle traffic, the Committee 
expressed disappointment with the Gov- 
ernment “in its disregard of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation”. 

It was anticipated, the Committee 
pointed out, that as a result of the Privy 
Council decision in the Winner v. S.M.T'. 
(Eastern) Limited et al case that the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations would be 
implemented. The recent enactment of 
“An Act Respecting Extra-Provincial Motor 
Vehicle Transport,” giving to the provinces 
jurisdiction over interprovincial and inter- 
national transport, places the provinces in 
the same position as before the Privy 
Council decision. 


LR. & D.I. Act 


Noting that the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act provides that a 
conciliation board shall report to the Min- 
ister within 14 days of its appointment but 
permits the parties to the dispute or the 
Minister to grant additional time, the 
Committee renewed its request for an 
amendment to the Act providing that any 
extension of the period shall not exceed 
60 days. 

Under Section 61 of the Act, a decision 
or order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board is “final and conclusive and not open 
to question or review,” the Committee 
pointed out. In view of this fact and that 
the Board’s decisions are based on _pre- 
cedent, the Committee urged that the Act 
be amended to require all decisions or 
orders to be recorded in writing, together 
with a statement of the Board’s findings 
on questions of fact material to the deci- 
sion, which shall be available to persons 
interested. 

Compulsory Arbitration 


On the subject of the railway dispute 
then being arbitrated, the Committee said: 
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We wish to respectfully express our pro- 
test on the manner in which intervention 
was made in the dispute between the rail- 
ways and the “non-operating” railway trade 
unions during the summer of 1954. It is 
our contention that the railway workers were 
deprived of one of their most democratic and 
basic freedoms—the right of each citizen to 
withhold his labour. 

It would seem that by precedent com- 
pulsory arbitration has been imposed on all 
disputes involving railway trade unions and 
management. This, we submit, is contrary 
to the law of the land governing the manner 
in which disputes between labour and man- 
agement will be conducted. 


Immigration 

While in accord with the Government’s 
policy of selective immigration, the Com- 
mittee expressed the view that more 
cognizance should be given to the problem 
of seasonal unemployment. 

The Committee repeated its request that 
“the Department of Labour should be 
charged with the responsibility of immigra- 
tion and that there be closer co-operation 
through the creation of an immigration 
commission with equal representation from 
labour, management and the government.” 


Other Recommendations 


The Committee renewed its request for 
legislation, “comparable in principle to 
that specified in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act,” that will provide 
protection to employees adversely affected 
through the substitution of diesel power 
for steam. 

Again pointing out the danger involved 
in the transportation of explosives, the 
Committee recommended that the Board 
of Transport Commissioners should have 
control over highway transportation of 
explosives, similar to the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Requesting extension of the Government’s 
policy of appointing labour representatives 
to publie bodies, boards and commissions, 
the Committee suggested “it would be in 
the national interest, when filling vacancies 
in the Senate, if labour representatives were 
given favourable consideration”. 

The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment on its policy of providing financial 
assistance to Canadian universities and 
expressed the hope that it will be not only 
continued but extended. 

The Committee reaffirmed its support of 
public ownership and government control 
of radio broadcasting and telecasting, under 
the trusteeship of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. It was “somewhat 
disturbed,” it said, “over the existing pre- 
ponderance of private stations compared to 
those operated by the  publicly-owned 
system,” and requested that when the 
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present policy of granting television licences 
to a single station in a selected area is 
relaxed, the CBC will be given preference 
in those areas served only by private 
stations. 


The Government's Reply 


In his reply, the Prime Minister said 
his Government would be very happy to 
implement the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to social service pay- 
ments but it must be remembered that 
whenever provision is made for additional 
outlay provision must also be made for 
additional public income. That, said the 
Prime Minister, is “a pretty difficult 
problem, one over which we wrestle every 
time the Minister of Finance is preparing 
his estimates and his budget for the year”. 

Although not expressly stated in the 
brief, said the Prime Minister, he was sure 
the membership would wish Canada to 
continue as long as may be necessary her 
share towards building up the _ joint 
strength of the free nations. 

The improvement in the situation over 
the last few years, it must be agreed, he 
said, is due in large measure to what has 
been achieved co-operatively by the free 
nations in the upbuilding of this necessary 
military strength. It has not yet improved, 
however, to a sufficient degree to permit 
of any substantial reduction in the very 
large portion of the national budget still 
being devoted to defence purposes. 

This, said the Prime Minister, the Gov- 
ernment regards as an expenditure of a 
very high priority because it realizes what 
would be the consequences for the nation 
of another world war. 

We hope, and we think that there are 
reasons to hope, that the upbuilding of this 
joint strength by ourselves and our allies is 
the kind of insurance policy that is apt to 
protect us against the outbreak of another 
world war. We feel we have to continue 
to do that. We cannot expect others to be 
doing what we regard as their share unless 
we convince them that we are doing what 
they are entitled to regard as our share of 
this upbuilding of joint strength. 


This, he said, creates difficulties when 
envisaging any additional expenditures on 
old age security and family allowances. 

In the ease of old age security, to 
implement the Brotherhoods’ recommenda- 
tions would mean an increase in what is 
paid out for old age security of 50 per 
cent. “We have not,” said Mr. St. Laurent, 
“come to the conclusion that the provisions 
we have made for the old age security fund 
have reached the point where they are 
working as normally as they can be 
expected to work, and they are insufficient. 
We have been accumulating annual deficits 


in that fund in spite of the two per cent 
allocated from the income tax, the two per 
cent taken from the sales tax and the 
charge on corporation incomes.” 

Turning then to income tax, the Prime 
Minister said it would be most agreeable 
to be able to comply with the recom- 
mendations but, he added, there have been 
no practical suggestions as to where the loss 
in revenue from income tax could be made 
up if these modifications were made. These 
matters are considered every year, he said, 
in the attempt to achieve the best balance 
between what is taken from the Canadian 
people and what is returned to them in the 
form of social security services. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act has 
been under study for some time, Mr. 
St. Laurent told the Committee, and some 
changes will be recommended to Parlia- 
ment. 

We are having some drafting done on 
certain alternatives. We want to see just 
what they look like and have calculations 
made as to what their results would be. 
After we have had these computations made 
by our own people, there may be occasions 
when we will want to discuss them with the 
Advisory Board to try to work out what will 
be best for the greatest number in that 
regard. 


The problem of railway highway cross- 
ings is a serious one, said the Prime 
Minister. “We are always shocked when 
we read of accidents that happen at these 
railway crossings and which might perhaps 
under better conditions have been avoided.” 
It is a big undertaking, he said, and can- 
not be done all at one time but must be 
done progressively, taking first those which 
are rated as the most dangerous. 

For that reason we did consider this 
suggestion of devoting some part of the 
maintenance cost to improving crossings and 
so forth, but some of us felt that until we 
had made much more progress in the capital 
investments required for the elimination of 
as many as possible of these crossings, it 
was perhaps more urgent to do that than to 
take any part of the railway crossing fund 
for current administration of safety provi- 
sions where something had already been 
done. 


Concerning the Brotherhoods’ request 
for a national transportation policy, this, 
the Prime Minister said, would involve 
two methods of transportation and it is felt 
that an attempt should be made to see 
first if the machinery set. up by the prov- 
inces is going to be sufficient. Intra- 
provincial traffic would still be under 
provincial control and duplicating provin- 
cial facilities in order to deal with inter- 
provincial and international traffic would 
involve considerable expense, he pointed 
out. 
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It may very well be, Mr. St. Laurent 
said, that it will be necessary to have some 
central organization that will control high- 
way interprovincial and international traffic. 
It has been suggested, he said, that the 
Federal Government, through a constitu- 
tional amendment, abandon its jurisdiction 
to the provinces. 


But we say no, we are not going to take 
the risk of doing that. This was an experi- 
ment. We said that we would enact legis- 
lation under which you can carry on and we 
will see how it works, but we are not goin 
to take the definite step of a constitutiona 
amendment that would make it impossible 
to substitute something else if we found that 
that did not do the job as it should be done. 


Replying to the reference to compulsory 
arbitration, the Prime Minister said: 

You have referred to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. There was no compulsory arbitration. 
You gentlemen will remember that I was 
the one who was the most active in the 
discussions that took place last summer over 
the dispute that is now before Mr. Justice 
Sloan for arbitration. It has been said that 
I took a very autocratic attitude. I do not 
think I did. 

All I did say was that if this thing was 
not settled I was going to have Parliament 
summoned for an emergency session. I said 
that I was going to recommend that Parlia- 
ment provide for compulsory arbitration. 
While it was felt that if that was recom- 
mended by the Government it would be apt 
to be passed by Parliament, I think it would 
have been apt to be passed by Parliament 
whether it was recommended by the Govern- 
ment or not. 

Here, you yourselves say that the railway 
services are so essential to the Canadian 
economy that those who are engaged in 
providing those services should be given the 
same consideration as those who are in 
defence work. Everybody realizes that rail- 
way services are essential to the economy of 
Canada. 


It is almost a national disaster to have 
railway services interrupted. It is some- 
thing which as long as I have the responsible 
office as I now occupy I will try to avoid 
happening without having Parliament come 
together to take the responsibility about it. 
That is not the kind of thing that should 
remain as the responsibility of one man or 
any group of men; it is something that is 
of such concern to the whole Canadian public 
that when it is seriously threatened Parlia- 
ment should have to take its responsibility 
about it. That was all I said to your repre- 
sentatives. 


Then I think they came to the conclusion 
that the action of Parliament would be apt 
to be such that there was not very much 
point in forcing the issue that would have 
brought Parliament together. 

I know that there are a lot of people who 
were very happy that there was not going 
to be a railway strike. I know there were 
some in management as well as on the oper- 
ating side who were very happy that there 
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was not going to be a railway strike. We 
are hopetul that there will be the kind of 
disposition made of that dispute between 
management and the operators that will be 
fair and just without there having to be a 
railway strike. 

On immigration, the Prime Minister said 
his Government is doing its best to see to 
it that immigrants coming to Canada will 
be the kind who will, not only in the long 
run but in the short run, benefit them- 
selves and also be of benefit to those 
already in this country. 

The problem of housing is one that 
is receiving constant attention, Mr. 
St. Laurent assured the delegates. “I think 
you will have noted, as we have, from the 
statistics,’ he said, “that the changes that 
were made at the last session of Parliament 
have at least coincided with a greater 
activity in house building than had existed 
in the two or three previous years. 
Whether we can now say how soon we can 
go further and make it easier for lower 
income Canadians to take advantage of it 
is something that is constantly under study 
and under consideration. We realize the 
value to the stability of our institutions of 
as large a number of home-owners as 
possible in a free country.” 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, later added to what 
the Prime Minister said on this subject. 


Referring to the suggestion in the brief 
that railway workers be given similar treat- 
ment to that given defence workers regard- 
ing housing application, he said: 


Perhaps you are aware that the defence 
plant subscribes towards the cost of the land 
and more or less guarantees the payments. 
It guarantees to make payroll deductions for 
rent and so on. If the railroads made appli- 
cation I do not know whether we would 
certify them as defence workers or not. 
rather think so because I think it would be 
a better loan. 


Concerning the Industrial Disputes and 
Investigation Act and the suggestion that 
there should be a time limit of 60 days 
for a board to report, the Prime Minister 
said he had been informed that there has 
never been any extension beyond 60 days 
without agreement by the parties concerned. 
The policy of the Department of Labour, 
he observed, is to deal with these matters 
as expeditiously as possible. 


To a suggestion that employers be 
prevented from farming out work after a 
trade union has been certified and a collec- 
tive agreement entered into, the Prime 
Minister replied that he did not know “just 
where we would be constitutionally if we 
tried to do that by legislation—to say that 
an employer could not have a contract”. 


The Committee Chairman, W. H. 
Phillips, said they had not anything like 
that in mind but thought the Prime Min- 
ister was familiar with the situation that 
brought about the Brotherhoods’ submis- 
sion. The Canadian National Railways, he 
said, farmed out to contractors work which 
it was the right of union members to 
perform. 

“You will be discussing that,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

“We have already been discussing it with 
the railways,” replied Mr. Phillips, “and we 


have been putting forth efforts to try to 
improve relations between the railways and 
those who operate the railways. 

“We regard the labour force and man- 
agement as a partnership in the operation 
of a public service, not only for their own 
benefit but principally for the benefit of the 
Canadian public, We will continue to use 
our best efforts to see to it that there 
develops between management and labour 
a feeling of dependence upon each other 
and of fair dealings with each other.” 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Presents Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Calls for increased immigration, a co-operative attack on seasonal 
unemployment and reductions in corporation and personal income taxes. 
Opposition to compulsory health insurance is expressed by delegation 


An increase in immigration to boost 
Canada’s manpower supplies for defence 
and economic purposes was urged by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in its 
annual brief to the Cabinet, presented 
November 25. Immigration was one way 
of bolstering employment, it said, since 
new citizens add to the consumer army, 
thus assisting in maintaining prosperity 
momentum. 

The Chamber also agreed that seasonal 
unemployment is becoming progressively 
serious as a social and economic problem 
and urged that all groups—employers, unions 
and government—co-operate in fighting it. 
The Chamber urged the adoption without 
delay of the recommendations of the 
National Employment Committee aimed at 
stabilizing employment in Canada. 

Describing Canada as “the land of the 
greatest opportunity in the world,” the 
Chamber urged that the country’s popula- 
tion be doubled to 30,000,000 by 1975. This 
goal will not be reached, it said, unless 
there is a “marked increase” in immigration. 

As a means of stimulating immigration, the 
brief suggested the Government extend the 
present assisted passage system for selected 
immigrants, particularly from Britain and 


- France. It suggested also that the govern- 


ment initiate an organized program to 
obtain more immigrants from the United 
States. 

The 40-page brief presented to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and members of the 
Cabinet said personal and corporate income 
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taxes were too high for a developing 
country. It said state control inereased 
with high taxation, 

The Government, it declared, should 
scrutinize peacetime spending to keep it at 
a minimum. Parliamentary machinery for 
examining government estimates and 
expenditures should also be strengthened. 

The Chamber believed that compulsory 
health insurance or state medicine should 
be avoided. It believed that rapid growth 
of prepaid and insurance plans would 
reasonably cover Canadian citizens. 

On employer-employee relations, the 
Chamber said both groups should be left 
the maximum freedom to work out their 
common problems without government 
intervention, and held that a check-off of 
union dues brought about by legislation 
“introduces unreasonable government inter- 
vention”. Greater productivity, said the 
Chamber, is the key to national and 
individual prosperity. 

The Chamber endorsed the exclusion of 
management representatives, including fore- 
men and supervisors, from any Certified 
bargaining unit, and urged the maintenance 
of this principle in labour legislation. 

While it recognized the lawful rights of 
labour, and any current and valid contract 
between a union and an employer, the 
Chamber said all strikes should be pro- 
hibited until they have been authorized by 
a majority of all the employees affected 
in a seeret ballot properly supervised and 
held after the expiry of a “cooling-off” 
period, 
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Sympathetic strikes, strikes due to juris- 
dictional disputes, mass picketing, intimida- 
tion and the secondary boycott, declared 
the Chamber, are inconsistent with the 
Canadian way of life, and in their regard, 
“the provisions of the law should be 
enforced”. 

The Chamber described as “socially and 
economically desirable” the employment to 
the greatest possible extent of physically- 
handicapped workers. It said that when 
suitably placed, their performance has been 
found by employers to compare favourably 
with that of the able-bodied in similar work. 

With regard to foreign trade, the 
Chamber said Britain and other sterling 
area countries should be urged to remove 
gradually import curbs against Canadian 
goods. The Chamber also expressed con- 
cern with the United States tendency to 
“modify” its commitments under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

A separate regulatory body should be set 
up to supervise radio and television in 
Canada, said the Chamber, adding that 


no person or organization in this field 
should be “both competitor and regulator”. 

The brief urged the Government to 
institute the use of the single alternative 
vote in elections. Marking a priority of 
candidate choices on the ballot would elim- 
inate the “growing tendency” to elect 
candidates by a minority of those voting, 
it said. 

The Chamber said the construction of the 
South Saskatchewan irrigation and power 
project would be in the “national interest” 
and urged that the federal Government 
make a construction deal with the province. 

The brief also urged that airports in 
Canada be improved and a separate Cana- 
dian coast guard service be established. 

The Chamber also urged the Government 
to support the development of the world 
calendar at the United Nations Assembly. 

The Chamber represents some 700 boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce in the 
ten provinces. Head of the 16-man dele- 
gation at the presentation of the brief was 
President G. 8. Thorvaldson of Winnipeg. 


Percy Bengough Honoured at Retirement 


Labour, management and government represented at testimonial banquet 
to pay tribute to man who served as TLC President for twelve years 


Percy R. Bengough, whose retirement 
from the presidency of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada became effec- 
tive November 1, was honoured at a 
farewell banquet in Ottawa November 5. 
Labour leaders from Canada and the 
United States, as well as officials of indus- 
try and government, including Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, paid tribute 
to the man who headed Canada’s largest 
labour organization for a total of 12 years. 

Claude Jodoin, who succeeds Mr. 
Bengough as TLC President, promised that 
his organization will do its utmost “to 


Bengough Successor Given Banquet, Too 

The new TLC President, Claude 
Jodoin, was feted at a testimonial 
banquet in his honour on November 20 
in Montreal. The banquet was spon- 
sored by the International Ladies’ 


Garment Workers Union (AFL-TLC), 


with which Mr. Jodoin was associated 
for 18 years prior to assuming his new 
duties in Ottawa November 1. The 
new TLC head was manager of the 
union’s Joint Dressmaker’ Board in 
Montreal when he resigned to succeed 
Mr. Bengough. 
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bring about the day, which I hope will 
come as soon as possible, when all organ- 
ized labour in Canada will be united”. 
His words drew from A. R. Mosher, 
President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, a hearty “hear, hear”. 

Another prominent speaker at the 
banquet, George Meany, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: “The 
time has arrived for tackling the organic 
union of the two great American labour 
organizations”. He was referring to the 
proposed merger of his Federation with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Both 
the AFL and the CIO in the United States 
and the TLC and the CCL in Canada have 
signed no-raiding agreements which are 
seen as the first necessary step to eventual 
organic union.) 

Labour Minister Gregg said in his 
address that he had followed with great 
interest the attempts at unification of 
labour in the United States. He expressed 
“hearty approval for any activities that 
may make for better industrial relations 
and for a richer life of all the peoples on 
this continent”, 

Mr. Gregg was the first of several 
speakers to pay warm tribute to Mr. 
Bengough’s lifetime of service to the labour 
movement, 


He recalled Canadian labour history 
from its earliest days, and in particular the 
famous banquet 54 years ago when the then 
young TLC was invited by Hon. William 
Mulock, then Minister of Labour, to make 
suggestions and recommendations on the 
Conciliation Act, Canada’s first labour leg- 
islation, which had been enacted shortly 
before. This invitation and its acceptance 
led to the custom of the TLC and later 
other labour groups submitting annually 
their suggestions to the federal Cabinet. 


Mr. Gregg spoke of the great presidents 
of the TLC: Dan O’Donaghue, Ralph 
Smith, Jimmy Simpson, Tom Moore, Paddy 
Draper, and finally Perey Bengough. 


“Hach of these in his tenure of office 
moved forward steadily towards the ulti- 
mate goal, the more abundant life as the 
rightful heritage of every free man, woman 
and child,” he said. 


Mr. Gregg praised Mr. Bengough’s war- 
time service, which was recognized by the 
late King George VI with the decoration 


of Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, and spoke of his “executive ability, 
keen judgment, intrepid honesty and 
buoyant spirit”. 


Mr. Jodoin said Mr. Bengough would not 
be an easy man to follow in the presi- 
dency. He promised to try in the hope 
that he would some day merit the same 
loyalty and confidence accorded the retir- 
ing president by the TLC membership. 


Among leading labour men present with 
Mr. Mosher and Mr. Meany were Gérard 
Picard, President of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Gordon 
Cushing,  Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC; and William Schnitzler, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL. 


Others present were Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. George Drew, 
Leader of the Opposition; Miss Chris 
Mahoney, associated with the TLC execu- 
tive since 1906; and representatives of the 
Canadian Manufacturing Association and 
the Canadian Construction Association. 
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ClO Oil Workers Set Up Canadian District 


A Canadian district of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union (CIO-CCL) was estab- 
lished as a result of a conference held in 
Toronto in October. The _ conference, 
chaired by Neil Reimer, Canadian Director 
of the OWIU, and attended by 26 dele- 
gates from five provinces, adopted a con- 
stitution for the district. 


Plans for a merger of the oil workers’ 
organization with the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (CIO) came 
in for discussion at the conference and an 
affirmative vote for amalgamation was 


recommended by R. Kirk of Toronto, 
Canadian member of the union’s interna- 
tional executive council. OWIU Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer T. M. McCormick 
said that merger with the UGCCW would 
aid both bodies in increasing their bargain- 
ing strength and in completing the task of 
organizing the oil and chemical industry. 


Officers of the Canadian district were 
elected, as follows: Mike Germann, Sas- 
katoon, President; Marcel Manseau, Mont- 
real, Vice-president; and Louis Salter, 
Clarkson, Ont., Secretary-Treasurer. 


NOTICE 


~ Because costs of publishing the Labour Gazette continue to increase, it has become necessary 
to increase the subscription rates. The Labour’ Gazette announces with regret that, beginning 
with the April 1955 number, annual subscriptions will be at the rate of $2.00 per subscrip- 


tion, and group subscriptions at the rate of $1.00 per subscription for five or more subscrip- 
tions. The price of single issues and bound volumes remains unchanged at 25 cents per single 
copy and $5.00 per bound volume, delivered in Canada. The subscription rate for delivery to 
other countries will be $4.00 per annum; single copies, 50 cents; and bound volumes, $7.00. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1904 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Nine-hour day most common work schedule in printing trades in 1904, 
survey found. Highest wages, shortest hours found in largest cities, 
as a general rule. Wages showed tendency to rise from East to West 


Higher wages and shorter hours of work 
are generally to be found in the larger 
population centres, the Lasour Gazerre for 
December 1904 reported in an article based 
upon a study of the printing and allied 
trades. In British Columbia, there was 
less distinction in this matter, with several 
of the towns reporting wages and hours 
which equalled those of the larger centres. 


Regionally, it was noted that, in general, 
with the exception of Quebec, wages 


tended to increase from East to West 
across the country. 
The trades surveyed were pressmen, 


stereotypers and electrotypers, and book- 
binders. 

Typical daily wages for pressmen in 1904 
across Canada were as follows: Halifax, 
$1.84; Charlottetown, $1-$2; Moncton, $2; 
Montreal, $2; Toronto, $2.70; Winnipeg, 
$2.66%; Edmonton, $2.50; and Vancouver, 
$3.50. 


Hours of work for employees in the 
printing trades tended to be shorter in the 
larger centres, e.g., employees in Halifax 
worked a 55-hour week while those in 
Truro put in 60 hours. In Toronto, press- 
men worked 534 hours a week while those 
in Orangeville, Ont., were on a 60-hour 
week in 1902. 


Among the three classes of workers 
studied, the nine-hour day was most 
common, with the ten-hour day being the 
next most frequently listed. Examples of 
the eight-hour day were largely confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

By provinces, British Columbia had the 
highest proportion of workers on shorter 
hour schedules; no returns were received 
from that province for a longer day than 
nine hours. In Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
on the other hand, no instances were 
reported of a shorter day than nine hours. 

Turning to upward movements in wage 
rates, the Gazerre article noted that for 
pressmen the greatest number of wage 
changes dated from 1900, the number of 
upward revisions showing a continuous 
increase from that year. The same pattern 
held true for the wages of stereotypers 
and electrotypers and bookbinders. 
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As far as shortening of hours for all three 
classes was concerned, the reduced working 
day on Saturday was the most common 
feature. By trades, electrotypers and 
stereotypers showed proportionately a 
wider prevalence of work-day schedules of 
nine hours and under, with pressmen next. 

Reporting the strikes and _ lockouts 
statistics, the December 1904 lLasour 
GazeTTeE related that November was “almost 
entirely free from industrial disputes”. Six 
disputes were in existence during the 
month, a decrease of four compared with 
the previous month and four compared 
with November 1903. About 11 firms and 
336 employees were affected. 

The loss of time to employees through 
industrial disputes was estimated at 
approximately 3,800 working days. Com- 
pared with this figure, the approximate loss 
in October was 5,250 days and in November 
1903, 75,174 days. 

Compared with previous years, the 
economic outlook in Canada was termed 
“very favourable”. Exceptionally mild 
weather in November 1904 was credited 
with preventing the usual increase in 
seasonal unemployment. 

Activity in the building trades was 
“exceptional”. Farming operations, railway 
construction projects and civic improve- 
ments were also the source of much 
activity. 

Wage rates remained almost stationary 
during the month. Bread prices continued 
to rise throughout the country. Sugar also 
increased in price. 

November was one of the most active 
months for immigration, considering the 
lateness of the season. In addition, immi- 
grants from the United States were reported 
to be moving into Western Canada in 
considerable numbers. 


During the four months, July to October 
inclusive, 29,965 immigrants arrived in 
Canada. In the ten months ending October 
31, immigrants to Canada numbered 85,704 
compared with 92,961 in the same period 
of 1903. 


International 


Labour Organization 


5™ Session, Iron and Steel Committee 


Resolution that would have required identical working conditions for 
iron and steel workers in member countries of European Coal and Steel 
Community is defeated. Also on agenda: human relations and pensions 


A resolution that would have required 
identical working conditions for werkers in 
the iron and steel industry in member 
countries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community was rejected, 40 to 33, with 34 
abstentions, at the fifth session of the Iron 
and Steel Committee* of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva. Repre- 
sentatives of 21 countries participated in 
the meeting, held October 11 to 23. 


The resolution expressed the hope that 
the relations between the ILO and the 
Community would be strengthened by 
joint action with a view to achieving an 
equivalence of working conditions by means 
of international collective agreements freely 
concluded in international joint committees. 

The delegates who opposed the motion 
considered that the question was one for 
the six countries directly concerned and 
should therefore not be dealt with by the 
Committee. The countries making up the 
European Coal and Steel Community are 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany and Italy. 

(Common standards of social security, 
working hours, wage scales and other con- 
ditions of work now apply to Rhine boat- 
men whatever the nationality of the ship 
on which they are employed. The ILO 
assisted in the making of this arrangement.) 

At its fifth session, the Committee had 
on its agenda the question of human rela- 
tions, and supplementary pension schemes 
and their relations with general pension 
schemes. 

The Committee also held a_ broad 
general debate based on events in, and the 
progress made by, the iron and steel 
industry since its last meeting two years 
ago and on the effect given to the conclu- 
sions reached by previous sessions. 


Canadian Delegation 
The Canadian delegation to the session 


comprised :— 
Government delegates: Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Chief, Special Projects Section, 


*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated 
in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 


Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. S. J. 
Walton, Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Department of Labour, acted as 
adviser to the Government delegates. 

Employer delegates: R. M. Davis, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Atlas 
Steels Limited, Welland; and R. P. Pattee, 
Assistant General Manager, Canadian Tube 
and Steel Products Limited, Montreal. 

Worker delegates: William Mahoney, 
Assistant Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL), Toronto; 
and Eamon Park, Legislative Director in 
Canada, United Steelworkers of America, 
Toronto. 


Human Relations 

After a long exchange of views in the 
subcommittee on human relations, the 
employer delegates proposed a text accept- 
ing these basic principles: 


A primary aim of any industrial activity 
must be the continued improvement of the 
standards of living of all, particularly by 
producing more goods of tere quality, 
raising the purchasing power and lowering 
prices so as to secure men against want, to 
establish industrial peace and peace itself 
on a solid basis. 

Economic progress must go hand in hand 
with moral and social progress if the common 
effort is to receive the full support of 
workers and their organizations at all stages 
of production. 

Social legislation, voluntary action, collec- 
tive agreements and international action 
have combined to create conditions in which 
good industrial and human relations are 
possible. While good industrial relations do 
not by themselves guarantee a high level of 
human relations, it is clear that only if 
industrial relations in the plant are good can 
human relations prosper. 

Accordingly in undertakings in the iron 
and steel industry where workers exercise 
their right to be represented by a union for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, it is 
essential that employers not only willingly 
recognize that right but realize that by so 
doing human relations within the plant may 
be improved. 

The following principles must be observed 
by employers, employees and their, respective 
organizations in order to establish human 
relations within the plant on a sound 
foundation: 
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Canadian Government Delegates at the 5th Session, ILO and Steel Committee— 


(left) Dr. Paul Casselman, Chief, Special Projects Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, and (right) S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, who has since retired from that post. 


1. Recognition of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and of his right to personal freedom 
and equality of opportunity, particularly the 
right to select one’s own occupation, the 
right to speak one’s mind, the right to 
practise one’s own faith, and the right to 
use the fruits of one’s labour in the way 
one chooses. 

2. Mutual respect, confidence, understand- 
ing, goodwill and acceptance of responsi- 
bility on the part of both the employer and 
worker and their representatives in the 
exercise of their rights and duties in the 
operation of the plant. 

3. Similarly, the same qualities are essen- 
tial in the relationship within and between 
organizations of employers and employees. 

4. Employer recognition of the important 
contribution which unions can make in 
improving human relations, provided the 
relations between employers and employees 
and their representative organizations is 
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based on their interest in the enterprise or 
industry, and is not governed by political 
considerations. ; 

5. A prosperous and efficient enterprise is 
essential if security of employment, a high 
standard of living and social progress are 
to be achieved. This means that the worker 
and his organization should recognize the 
importance of technological improvements, 
new methods, and efficient equipment; and 
the employer should recognize his obligation 
to share with the workers the resulting 
economic benefits. 


The worker delegates then submitted a 
text differing from that of the employers 
on certain points. They considered the 
employers’ text did not take sufficient 
account of the following principles: 


In the iron and steel industry the size of 
the undertakings and the nature of the 
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production process establish an identity 
between the interests of the group or 
collectivity. 

Trade unions must, therefore, be fully 
recognized as representative of the whole of 
the workers’ interests. 

It follows that it is impossible to draw 
a real line of demarcation between indus- 
trial relations and human relations in the 
industry. 


Finally, the subcommittee adopted by 39 
votes to none, with 9 abstentions, the 
following text: 


_ Good human relations in the iron and steel 
industry cannot prosper without good indus- 
trial relations and recognition of trade 
unions freely chosen by the workers as 
representative of workers’ interests. 


Supplementary Pensions 


The subcommittee on supplementary pen- 
sions, in its report, set forth a series of 
conclusions bearing on (a) the desirability 
of, or justification for, supplementary pen- 
sion schemes; (b) relationship between 
general and supplementary pension schemes; 
(c) the nature of supplementary schemes; 
(d) coverage; (e) supplementary schemes 
and employment; (f) financial provisions; 
(g) administration; and (h) review of 
schemes. 

The Committee agreed that the provision 
of supplementary pensions for employees in 
the industry was desirable but that regard 
must be paid to the arrangements of the 
general schemes in each country, to the 
prevailing economic and social conditions 
of each country, to the financial state of 
the industry, and to that of each under- 
taking concerned. 

The relationship which must _ exist 
between supplementary and general schemes 
should, however, permit the possibility of 
making special provisions in supplementary 
schemes to meet special requirements in 
any particular country; for example, to 
cover a contingency not allowed for in the 
general scheme. 

The Committee as a whole also agreed 
that supplementary schemes should not 
hinder the mobility of labour, should not 
deprive beneficiaries of the opportunity to 
work after reaching retirement age, and 
should not place any obstacles in the way 
of the employment of older workers who 
have not yet reached the retirement age. 


Information on Earlier Conclusions 


The Committee noted that a certain 
number of governments had supplied in- 
formation on the measures taken in their 
countries to give effect to the conclusions 


reached by the Committee at earlier 
sessions. It expressed regret, however, that 
other governments had not replied to 
requests for information and that certain 
replies were inadequate. Agreement was 
reached on a list of points in regard to 
which governments will be asked to supply 
information for the next session. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on three of the 
session’s subcommittees. On the  sub- 
committee on human relations, Mr. Davis 
was an employer member, Mr. Mahoney 
a worker member and Mr. Walton a 
substitute government member. On _ the 
subcommittee on supplementary pension 
schemes, Mr. Park was a worker member 
and vice-chairman of the worker group on 
the subcommittee, Mr. McLaren was a 
government member and Mr. Pattee was 
an employer member. On the subcommittee 
on the effect given to the conclusions of 
previous sessions, Dr. Casselman was chair- 
man and Mr. Mahoney was a_ worker 
member. 


Agenda of Next Session 


The Committee invited the Governing 
Body to include two of the following 
subjects in the agenda of the next 
session :— 


1. A study of the methods which have 
proved effective in connection with safety 
promotion and accident prevention. 


2. A study of the influence of the struc- 
ture and organization of the iron and steel 
industry on employment, wages and hours 
of work in this industry. 


3. A study of the methods which have 
proved effective in job evaluation. 


The Committee also invited the Govern- 
ing Body to suggest that the governments 
concerned make use of the assistance of 
the ILO whenever difficulties may arise in 
giving effect to measures suggested by the 
Committee in underdeveloped countries. 

The following countries were represented : 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Poland, South Africa, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 
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5" Session, Metal Trades Committee 


Labour-management co-operation at plant level should be based on the 
participation of freely-elected representatives of all workers, Com- 
mittee agrees. Ways to regularize production, employment considered 


Practical methods of achieving labour- 
management co-operation in the world’s 
metal-working plants were discussed and 
agreed upon at the fifth session of the 
Metal Trades Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in Geneva 
October 25 to November 6. Representa- 
tives of 20 countries attended the meeting. 

A memorandum, adopted by 91 votes to 
11, established the principle that co-opera- 
tion at the plant level should be based on 
the participation of freely-elected repre- 
sentatives of all workers. 

The Committee also considered ways to 
regularize production and employment at 
a high level in the world’s metal trades. 
A report on this question, however, was 
less unanimous, receiving only 71 votes in 
favour, with 33 against and 3 abstentions. 

Other matters dealt with by the Com- 
mittee were events and developments in 
the metal trades since its fourth session, 
and a preliminary study, prepared by the 
ILO, of the ship-building and = ship- 
repairing industry. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the session 
comprised :— 

Government delegates: Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Chief, Special Projects Section, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and S. J. Walton, 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, Toronto. 

Employer delegates: T. G. Beaumont, 
President and Managing Director, Fahralloy 
Canada Limited, Orillia, Ont.; and A. B. 
Lawrason, Vice-President and Managing 
Director, Bickle-Seagrave Limited, Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

Worker delegates: Adrian Plourde, 
President, National Metal Trades’ Federa- 
tion (CCCL), Arvida, Que.; and G. P. 
Schollie, Canadian Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC), Montreal. 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


The memorandum on labour-management 
co-operation in the metal-working industry 
declared that “good human relations are 
inseparable from good industrial relations”. 
It urged the development of effective con- 
sultation following the establishment of 
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principles and methods of co-operation 
agreed to by both management and labour. 

The memorandum found the following 
subjects suitable for such consultation: 
information on the employment situation, 
accident prevention, plant welfare and 
social facilities, hygiene, vocational training, 
and employee services. 

The following general principles were 
made: 


Loyalty, mutual respect and a sense of 
“teamwork” are essential to assure more 
efficient operations, greater productivity and 
a higher standard of living for all. 

Co-operation must not interfere with the 
normal functions of the organizations of 
employers or of the unions as representative 
of workers’ interests. 

Top management should be actively asso- 
ciated with the form of consultation and 
co-operation adopted, in view of its con- 
tinuing responsibility in the undertaking for 
decisions, taking into account legislative 
provisions and agreements. 

There should be genuine two-way com- 
munication at all levels of the undertaking. 


The report pointed out that co-operation 
can and does develop under widely varying 
political, social and economic conditions. 
Its aim is two-fold: 


To promote the development of a social 
climate in which all the participants in an 
undertaking have the feeling of belonging 
to the same community, understand the 
economic and technical organization of the 
undertaking, can make a contribution to the 
solution of its problems, and participate in 
the advantages which can accrue from a 
common effort. 

To make possible for each sg eke as 
a result of the participation of all, to gain 
satisfaction from his daily work, the work 
bette carried out in_ the best possible 
psychological, safety and health conditions. 


The report contained an analysis of eight 
cases of effective co-operation between 
management and personnel. These cases 
were taken from metal-working under- 
takings in Canada, France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Production and Employment - 


In the discussion on ways to regularize 
production and employment in the metal 
trades, the majority view was that sharp 
economic crises leading to widespread 
unemployment are avoidable. The report 
dealing with this subject declared: 


The Committee believes that sustained full 
employment can be built only on a solid 
foundation of adequate consumer purchasing 
power, of steadily rising living standards, 
of greater economic security especially for 
the lower income groups, oom of rapid 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 


The report urged that when there was 
danger of widespread unemployment in the 
metal trades, prompt attention should be 
given to such measures as price reductions 
resulting from increased productivity, and 
decreased sales taxes, as well as measures 
to increase the volume of. stability of 
consumer credit. 

It also proposed timing of purchases and 
investments by governments and _ local 
authorities to counteract, as far as possible, 
fluctuations in private demand. 

“The Committee believes it to be 
important,” said the report, “that every- 
thing possible should be done to remove 
obstacles to free international trade, so that 
full benefit may be derived from techno- 
logical progress, which is essential for the 
achievement of peace and prosperity in all 
countries.” 

The report also discussed concerted 
international action to accelerate develop- 
ment in underdeveloped countries, better 
organization of the employment market, 
vocational guidance programs, and improved 
vocational training methods. 

The employer group explained that they 
voted against the report because they 
regarded paragraphs dealing with such 
matters as price reductions and capital 
investment programs as being “outside the 
competence of the Committee”. They said 
this did not effect their “vivid interest in 
any measures to reduce unemployment and 
to maintain production at a high and 
stable level to the benefit of all”. 

A resolution pointing to a reduction in 
hours of work where desirable and prac- 
ticable was adopted by 48 votes to 46, with 
17. abstentions. It asked the ILO’s 
Governing Body to consider instructing the 
Director-General to prepare a report on 
hours of work in various countries and the 
repercussions that would result from a 
reduction in hours of work, and then to 
consider what further action could be 
taken towards this end. 


Recent Events and Developments 


A report on events and developments in 
the metal trades since the fourth session 
of the Committee in 1952 supplemented 
the one on production and employment. 
It pointed out, among other things, that in 
many countries the level of employment, 


compared with the high levels of 1952, 
displayed a tendency to fall during the 
second half of 1953 and the first months 
of 1954. 

The report described a manual being 
prepared by the ILO on maintenance and 
repair of motor vehicles. The manual is 
intended for countries where vocational 
training and even schooling is not general. 
It will contain 300 pages and 450 drawings. 


Ship-Building and Ship-Repair 


In accordance with a request made at 
the fourth session, the ILO provided the 
Committee with a preliminary study of 
the ship-building and ship-repairing indus- 
try. Particular reference was made to 
employment problems, and to wages and 
social conditions of ship-building workers. 

The study examined the three major 
categories of employment problems—those 
resulting from fluctuations of production, 
from scarcities of raw materials, and from 
technical progress. 


Canadian Participation 


Members of the Canadian delegation 
played prominent parts at the session. Mr. 
Lawrason was elected chairman of the 
employers’ group for the whole session; in 
addition he served as a member of the 
session’s steering committee. 

On the subcommittee on practical 
methods of labour-management co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Walton was a _ government 
member, Mr. Beament a deputy employer 
member and Mr. Lawrason a substitute 
employer member. On the subcommittee 
on the regulation of production and 
employment at a high level, Dr. Casselman 
was a government member, Mr. Lawrason 
an employer member, Mr. Beament a 
substitute employer member and Mr. 
Plourde a worker member. On the sub- 
committee on the effect given to conclusions 
of previous sessions, Mr. Schollie was a 
worker member. 


Delegations Present 


Delegations from the following coun- 
tries attended the fifth session of the 
Committee :— 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The labour-management production com- 
mittee at Barber-Ellis of Canada, Limited, 
Brantford, Ont. has recently opened a 
major safety campaign to encourage 
employees in all departments to avoid 
accidents and fires. 

The campaign was started to run in con- 
junction with Fire Prevention Week and 
Industrial Safety Month. 

Speaking of the affair, the Brantford 
Expositor said: “The campaign is an out- 
growth of labour-management production 
committees, one of the 1,030 groups in 
Canada set up to deal with non-bargaining 
matters affecting both workers and man- 
agement. 

“The plant has established its own fire 
brigade to handle emergencies on the spot. 
A recent test evacuation of the plant’s 230 
employees cleared the building in two 
minutes. 

“Bad floors have been replaced, exits 
clearly marked, fire doors checked, open 
gears covered with guards and other danger 
points eliminated. 

“A prize schedule has been instituted in 
connection with the safety campaign, and 
each month the division in the plant with 
the best record will be rewarded by man- 
agement. The division with the worst 
record receives a ‘dog-house’ for the month. 
The safety inspection committee includes 
two representatives from labour and two 
from management. 

“Marked enthusiasm for the campaign 
has been shown by the employees, who 
have adopted as a slogan, ‘Be Safety Wise 
And Enjoy Life’.” 

The employees of Barber-Ellis are mem- 
bers of Local 397, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

* 2 * 

Preparing for the fall and winter activi- 
ties of the labour-management production 
committee, Weston Bakeries, Limited at 
Kitchener, Ont., recently held a dinner 
meeting of committee members, super- 
visors and representatives of the union, 
Local 461, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union (CIO-CCL). 
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The main purpose of the special meeting 
was to assure the support of all interested 
parties in the fall program of the LMPC. 

In a brief address, V. G. Ursaki, General 
Manager of the plant, suggested that the 
committee concentrate especially on good 
housekeeping, safety and fire prevention. 

John Wahlschmidt, President of Local 
461, offered the full support of his union 
to the three-pronged program of the 
LMPC. 


“Give Employees Sense of Participation’ 


Clem D. Johnston of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, National Chamber, says through 
the “Report”, official. publication of the 
group, that American business “wants its 
employees to feel that instead of working 
for it they are really working with it. 

“We want employees to understand that 
their future, like our own, is bound up with 
the success of our competitive, profit-and- 
loss system.” 


President 


He aired 
delivered at 
Business” 


his views in 
one-day 
conferences. 

He said that an “EYB” conference is a 
warm and human approach to simple 
economic truths. We are dealing here with 
things of the spirit—with the intangibles 
that nourish the human soul. 

“Our ‘EYB’ conferences are designed to 
give employees a sense of participation in 
the economics of their country. We are 
simply responding to the natural yearning 
of all men to feel that they belong. 

“This pays dividends two ways. The 
employees who understand management’s 
problems are better employees in terms of 
their own self-interest. They discover that 
teamwork is a safeguard for their present 
jobs and an escalator to better jobs. 

“Their sense of security is enhanced as 
they know how the company is doing. 
There is satisfaction on the job and with 
the job that goes beyond the satisfaction 
contained in the pay envelope.” 


three speeches 
“Explaining Your 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set, up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


dustrial Relations Branch, 
of Labour. 


Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for 
two days during October. The Board held 
five hearings, issued three certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected one appli- 
cation for certification, ordered two repre- 
sentation votes, and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification and one 
application for the prescription of a provi- 
sion for the final settlement of differences 
concerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. During the month, the 
Board received three applications for certifi- 
cation. 

Applications for Certification Granted 

1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
express, cartage and messenger service 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company, Toronto (L.G., 
July, p. 992). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Chicoutimi 
Enr. (Radio Station CJMT), Chicoutimi, 
Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoring and freight handling employees 
employed by Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited at various ports from Quebec, Que., 
to Fort William, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 1280). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, and Canadian National Railways 
(Montmorency Subdivision), respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, intervener (locomotive 
engineers, firemen and trolleymen). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote ordered 
by the Board (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, and Quebee North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que., respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, inter- 
vener (locomotive engineers) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1440). The names of the applicant and 
the intervener will appear on the ballot. 

2. Sept-Iles Railway Mechanical Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, applicant and 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


intervener, and United Steelworkers of 
America, applicant and intervener, and the 
Quebee North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que., respondent 
(cross applications affecting a unit of 
locomotive and car shop employees) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1572). The names of both organ- 
izations will appear on the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Canadian National Wastern 
Lines System Federation, applicant, and 
Quebee North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 


neers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (New- 


foundland Steamship Service), Montreal, 


respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1572). 
Application for Provision for Final Settlement of 

Differences Concerning Meaning or Violation 

of Collective Agreement 

Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia, applicant, and British 
Columbia Telephone Company, respondent. 
(Arbitration procedure arranged, applica- 
tion withdrawn.) 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Stone Bros. Limited, Port 
Alberni, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Niagara District 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTB), St. Catharines, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R.-L. O’Neill). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes:— 


1. Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and 
Publishing Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTS) and Sherbrooke Printing 
Syndicate, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


2. Ontario Northland Railway and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


3. Prince Edward Hotel (Canadian 
National Railways), Brandon, Man., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employers and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


4. Bessborough Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

5. Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for — application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer ee concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the cig Seal 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


EO 


6. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and the Sher- 
brooke Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tioa Officer: R. Trépanier). 

7. Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Dispute Settled by Conciliation Officer 


Halifax Power and Pulp Company 
Limited, Sheet Harbour, N.S., and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1573). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways), Ottawa, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers was fully con- 
stituted in October with the appointment 
of H. C. Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Alastair Macdonald, QC, and M. 
Levinson, both of Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and the union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between CKCV 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of the Hon. 


Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, Que., 
as Chairman. Mr. Justice Lacroix was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Arthur Matteau and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between CHRC 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians was fully established in 
October with the appointment of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Gérard Lacroix, Quebec, Que., 
as Chairman. Mr. Justice Lacroix was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Eugéne Lacasse and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and the union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Canadian 
National Steamships, and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Nov., p. 1574). 
(The text of the report is reproduced 
below.) 

2. Anticosti Shipping Company, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1441). (The text of the report is 
reproduced below.) 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., and Local 14, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1574). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Steamships 


and Union Steamships Limited 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


Dear Mr. MInistER: 

On the 6th day of August 1954 you were 
pleased to appoint a Conciliation Board 
to investigate the above dispute. The 
Board was constituted as follows:— 

Philip Fleming, Esq., Victoria, 

Chairman. 


BC., 


Hugh Smith, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 
Union Nominee-Member. 
R. Mahoney, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 


Company-Nominee-Member. 


Hearings were held ‘in Vancouver on 
October 12 and 14. 
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During October, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), Cana- 
dian National Steamships, and Union 
Steamships Limited. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Philip Fleming, Victoria, B.C., 

1 who was appointed by the Minister in 


the absence of a joint recommendation 
A. 


from the other two members, J 
Mahoney, Vancouver, and Hugh Smith, 
North Burnaby, B.C., nominees of the 
companies and the union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Mahoney. ‘The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Smith. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 


The steamship 
sented by: 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

T. Gossage 

H. Tyson 

O. J. Williams 

E. J. Mosse 
Canadian National Railway 

P. E. Ayrhart 

G. A. McMillan 

J. J. Behan 
Union Steamships Ltd. 

R. C. McLean 

J. W. Muirhead 


The employees were represented by the 
following union members: 
N. Cunningham 
J. Newton 


The following is a majority recommenda- 
tion of the Board: 
1. Wage Increase 

No wage increase recommended, 
2. Standby Rate for Union Steamships 
Standby subsistence rate for Union 
Steamships, when meals are required 
and not made available by the company 
shall be at the rate of $2 per working 
day. 
Overtime Rate 
Rate of pay for overtime to be in- 
creased from $1.17 per hour to $1.32 per 
hour (overtime shall be time worked in 
excess of 8 hours in a spread of 16 
hours). There shall be no increase in 
the rate of $1.17 per hour which is 
presently paid for cargo handling and 
any other work done by certain cate- 
gories of men while on watch. 
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co mpanies were repre- 


aw 


Present overtime provisions for cooks 
and stewards shall not be affected by 
the above recommendation. 


This is a majority report. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Pure FLEMING, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


North Burnaby, B.C., 
October 21, 1954. 


The dispute involved three companies 
and the Union as named above and the 
number of employees affected is approxi- 
mately 750. 

The employees requests were as follows:— 

1. An overall wage increase of 124 per 
cent. 

2. An increase in the overtime rate of 
33 cents per hour bringing the rate 
to $1.50 per hour. 

3. This request applied to Union Steam- 
ships only and was for an increase in 
the Standby Rates of $60 per month. 


Throughout the discussion held between 
the Board and the representatives of the 
employees and employers I noted that the 
main argument used by the companies in 
their refusal to grant the employees 
requests was the fact that they could not 
afford the extra costs due to a general 
falling off in both freight and passenger 
traffic, 

In my opinion the ability or lack of 
ability on the part of the employer to 
grant the employees requests is not a 
matter before this Board and does not 
affect the situation here. The problem 
before us, as I see it, is whether or not 
the requests of the employees are reason- 
able and justified and it is on that basis 
that I make the following recommenda- 
tions: 


Wages 

A wage increase of 10 per cent which 
would amount to a monthly increase of $18 
to $20 for the majority of employees. The 
amount varies somewhat when the steward’s 
department at Union Steamships is con- 
sidered. 


Overtime 

I would recommend the overtime rate be 
increased to $1.50 per hour bringing it to 
just over the pro rata rate. 


Standby Work (Union Steamships only) 
In view of the fact that employees of 
the other two companies involved receive 


subsistence while doing similar work as this 
standby I would recommend that Union 
Steamships bring the rate up to the same 
standard. In other words, if a person does 
not receive his meals on board he be 
allowed $2 per day extra, and if room is 
not supplied aboard the company should 
furnish a room ashore or $1 per day in lieu 
thereof. 


I took particular note of the amicable 
way discussions were held in this dispute 
although there was some suggestion that 
relations between the Union and one of 
the companies involved were very poor. 

This is a minority report. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Huau Smirn, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which was established to deal with the 
above dispute wishes to submit its report 
and recommendations. 


This Board was composed of Mr. Justice 
André Montpetit of the Superior Court, as 
chairman, of Mr. Raymond Caron, advo- 
cate, representing the Company, and of Mr. 
John McGough, representing the Union. 
It held a public sitting on September 20, 
1954, to take communication of and discuss 
both parties’ brief, and two private sittings, 
on September 28 and 30, to deliberate. 


I 


Before referring to the various subject- 
matters in dispute, we feel that certain 
general observations are in order:— 


1. We are dealing here with provisions 
to be incorporated in a first collective 
agreement between the parties. 


2.The employees  involyed—approxi- 
mately forty—are crew members of a ship 
known as the M/V Flewrus and of four 
pulpwood carriers which were war vessels 
—LSM’s (Landing Ships Medium) con- 
verted for this specific purpose. 


3. The M/V Fleurus carries passengers 
and freight mainly for the Company’s 
operations at Anticosti Island. It runs 
between Montreal, Quebec and _ Port 
Meunier. Jts basic use, and this state- 
ment on the Company’s part has remained 
unchallenged, is to service the residents and 
the Company’s needs at the Island. 


4. The LSM’s are very unusual ships 
(see exhibit 2). They are used solely for 
the transportation of wood from Riviére 
Portneuf and Les Escoumains to the Com- 
pany’s mill at Port Alfred, that is, from 
about thirty miles below the Saguenay, up 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, to 
Port Alfred. 


During October, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and the 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Hon. Mr. Justice André Mont- 
path, Quebee, Que., who was apromies 


»y the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Raymond Caron and John 
McGough, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Caron. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. McGough. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 


These ships which carry about 325 cords 
each per trip and which exclusively make 
a shuttle service between these points 
operate only from the middle of May to 
the beginning of September. 

On board these ships, there are seven 
unlicensed personnel, to wit, one cook, 
three sailors (referred to by the Union as 
wheelsmen) and three oilers. 


I 


From the beginning of the negotiations 
between the Company and the Union to 
this day, the latter has contended that the 
Company should accept, as binding, all the 
provisions of its present established con- 
tracts with other companies for canal 
vessels on River and Lakes Service. 

The Company’s attitude has been, and 
still is, that some of the said provisions 
should be either set aside or replaced by 
others deemed more appropriate to the 
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type of operations it carries and to the 
local aspect of the problems involved. 

Notwithstanding this, the Company and! 
Union have agreed on the following clauses 
(the number of the section referred to is 
taken from the Union’s proposed agree- 
ment; the number between parentheses is 
from the Company’s proposed agree- 
ment) :-— 

(a) Section 1 (1): General purpose of this 
agreement. 

(b) Section 7 (5): Ship’s delegate. 

(c) Section 8 (6): Union officers boarding 
vessel. 

(d) Section 9 (7): Seniority and Promo- 
tions. 

(e) Section 11 (9): Emergency duties. 

(f) Section 12 (10): Drills. 

(g) Section 14 (12): Cleanliness of 
quarters. 

(h) Section 15 (13): Other conveniences. 

(i) Section 16 (14): Meal hours. 

(j) Section 17 (15): Coffee time and 
lunches. 

(k) Section 18 (16): Travelling. 

(1) Section 20 (18): Return to port of 
signing. 

(m) Section 21 (19): Reporting on Board. 

(n) Section 22 (20): Safety. 


Ill 


Amongst the other remaining sections 
which were discussed before us, there are:— 

(a) Section 8: Maintenance of member- 
ship. 

Section 4: Employment. 

(b) Section 10: Off days and holidays 
with pay. 

(c) Section 13: Holidays. 

(d) Section 24: Schedule of wages. 

(e) Section 26: Hours of work. 

(f) Section 27: Overtime. 

(g) Section 35: Welfare plan. 


(a) Section 3: Maintenance of Membership 
Section 4: Employment 

These two sections, in the Union’s pro- 
posed agreement annexed to its brief, 
provide for the ordinary maintenance of 
membership clause (within 30 days) for the 
hiring of all of the Company’s unlicensed 
personnel through the office of the Union 
or the Seamen’s section of the National 
Employment Service. 

Without going into all the aspects of the 
Union’s request under this heading, it is 
the opinion of the majority of this Board 
(Mr. McGough dissenting) that it should 
not recommend the adoption thereof by 
the Company. In the past, the hiring of 


the Company’s unlicensed personnel— ~ 


especially on the LSM’s—has always been 
made at Port Alfred where the Union has 
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no offices. This unlicensed personnel is 
mainly composed of residents of the lower 
St. Lawrence Villages. 

This policy, on the Company’s part, has 
led to stabilization in the employment of 
its unlicensed personnel. The turn-over 
per season has become very light; and there 
certainly would be serious risks of up- 
setting this situation if the Union had the 
right, under such circumstances, to control 
from Montreal, Quebec or elsewhere the 
hiring of the unlicensed personnel. 

Notwithstanding the above, we recom- 
mend that the Company agree to a 
voluntary check-off irrevocable for the term 
of this first collective agreement. 


(b) Section 10: Off Days and Holidays 
With Pay 

The Union asks here that all members of 
unlicensed crews be paid at the end of a 
full season an amount equivalent to 
fourteen days basic pay, in lieu of holi- 
days. For those having a shorter period 
of service (but at least of six months con- 
tinuous service ending at the completion 
of lay-up), the Union requests seven days 
basic pay. 

The Company’s policy to date, in this 
matter, is to pay a minimum of one day’s 
pay for each month of service to all 
employees having less than one season of 
service, or a full season, and two weeks 
vacation with pay at the end of the season 
for those having at least two seasons’ 
service. 

It seems to us (Mr. McGough dissenting) 
that the Company’s attitude is just and 
reasonable and should not be interfered 
with. We therefore recommend accord- 
ingly. 


(c) Section 13: Holidays 

Most of the paid holidays suggested by 
the Union do not come within the Com- 
pany’s period of operation. We cannot see 
that it would serve any useful purpose to 
discuss them. This being so, we recom- 
mend that the Company undertake to 
recognize St. Jean Baptiste Day (or the 
day set for its celebration if it falls on a 
Sunday) and Labour Day as being holidays 
with the understanding that any employee 
called upon to work on these days be 
entitled to an overtime rate equivalent to 
a half day’s extra pay. 


(d) Section 24: Schedule of Wages 


The Union suggests the following schedule 
of wages:— 


Per Month 
1.. Gookaee; Tessar eee Pe anne 0,00 
2, ‘Oilers: Rae ee 230.00 
3. Wheelsmen:....... 0) bo eS 230.00 


tan 


The Company now pays the employees 


on the LSM’s: 

Per Month 
iS (RSG) 5. 4 ehh ae a $215.00 
ARUN ass v5 boda esa sis 3:0 200.00 
3. Sailors or Wheelsmen...... 195.00 


Neither party submitted any evidence 
whatsoever on the wages being paid on the 
M/V Fleurus. 

The wages as suggested by the Union are 
the standard wages now being paid under 
numerous agreements on the River and 
Lakes Service. 

There are two main difficulties to be 
considered here. 

1. The Union considers the © sailors 
employed on the LSM’s as wheelsmen. 
The Company contends that they only are 
sailors and that they receive $5 more per 
month than what ordinary sailors get under 
the agreements on the River and Lakes 
Service. This is true as a fact. But the 
Company admits that the three sailors 
which are on each of their LSM’s do take 
the wheel in turn while at sea. This is 
something which an ordinary sailor does 
not do, even if it is true that wheelsmen, 
on the River and Lakes Service, have more 
responsibility than the sailors on the 
LSM’s. 

2. Although the M/V Fleurus does carry 
passengers, who are not all residents of 
Anticosti Island, it cannot be said (what- 
ever be the wages they now receive) that 
this service is identical to the one given 
by other companies on the River and Lakes 
Service. 

This being so, it seems to us (Mr. 
McGough dissenting) that the following 
recommendation is in order as to the wages 
to be paid on the LSM’s: 


AMMO KEOr Paes, ocens oes ase $225.00 
mC heen Meme. ker. ofa soos » o 210.00 
8. Sailors or Wheelsmen...... 205.00 


The Company’s representative joins with 
the Chairman in this recommendation for 
the purpose of arriving at a majority 
report; but comments that except for proof 
of standard wages paid on Canal and Lakes 

, Ships, no comparisons have been made 
which would indicate that the Company’s 
: present wages are not fair and reasonable 
in the circumstances. 


(e) Section 26: Hours of Work 

The Union asks a forty-hour week. At 
the present time, the unlicensed personnel 
of the Company works fifty-six hours per 
week. On the other hand, the Company, in 
its brief, states that it is quite willing to 
consider moving towards a reduced work 
week; and in its proposed agreement, 1t 


suggests a forty-eight hour week (six 8-hour 
days) with a half day’s extra pay to men 
working on the seventh day during the 
week. 

We recommend (Mr. McGough dissent- 
ing) that this offer on the Company’s part 
be accepted by the Union for the time 
being at least. 


(f) Section 27: Overtime 


The Union suggests (always in accord- 
ance with its agreements on the River and 
Lakes Service) an overtime rate of $1 per 
hour for the cooks, 90 cents for wheelsmen 
and oilers and 80 cents for all others. 

The Company offers 85 cents overtime in 
all categories. 

Here again, we believe (Mr. McGough 
dissenting) that the Company’s suggestion 
is sound and reasonable and we recom- 
mend accordingly. 


(g) Section 35: Welfare Plan 


The Union has not deemed it advisable 
to furnish us with any particulars concern- 
ing such a plan and we were at a loss to 
take any kind of logical attitude. 

This being so, we merely recommend 
(Mr. McGough dissenting) that at the 
Union’s request the Company agree, during 
the coming year, to discuss the question of 
a welfare plan and to endeavour to reach a 
formula which might be acceptable to all 
concerned. 


IV 


There are other sections in the proposed 
agreements of both parties which neither 
of them discussed before this Board. 
Although none of them are of major 
importance, we fail to see how we could 
make any recommendations pertaining 
thereto. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Anpr&é Montretir, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) RaymMonp Caron, 
Member. 
Montreal, this 15th day of October, 1954. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, composed of Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit of the Superior Court, as Chairman, 
of Mr. Raymond Caron, advocate, repre- 
senting the Company, and of Mr. John 
McGough, representing the Union, was 
unable to reach a meeting of the minds 
in the above dispute. Private sittings and 
hearings were held on numerous occasions, 
and, after due deliberation, I find that I 
must tender a minority report as follows. 
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The Chairman’s and Company repre- 
sentative’s opinion that the work of the 
unlicensed employees on the vessels con- 
cerned is unusual or different from the work 
performed on other vessels sailing these 
waters is, in my opinion, unfounded. In 
my duties as a representative of the 
licenced engineers, I have on many occa- 
sions observed the actual operation of the 
many vessels on the inland waters of 
Canada, and find that a seaman’s work, 
whether it be on a large vessel in a specific 
run or on a small vessel in what we would 
call “tramping”, is very similar. In fact, 
the Company’s contention that these vessels 
are smaller would have a tendency to 
strengthen the Union’s argument that the 
quarters on these smaller vessels are more 
cramped and less livable and bring more 
hardships upon the unlicensed personnel 
than they are faced with on larger vessels. 
My contention is that these unlicensed 
employees on these vessels should get the 
same consideration, if not more, as the 
unlicensed employees sailing on the larger 
vessels with more commodious quarters. 

The Board Chairman and the Company’s 
representative have failed to accept the fact 
that the three sailors mentioned in the 
Company’s brief are actually wheelsmen, or 
quartermasters. It is understandable that 
the Company’s representative and the 
Chairman would not care to be specific in 
their findings on this point, but I, in my 
experience, and having worked on a great 
many vessels, know that there is a differ- 
ence between the calibre of personnel who 
are required to stand wheel watches, steer- 
ing the ship so to speak—which, inciden- 
tally, requires considerable experience, in- 
telligence, and alertness—and a man who 
just works on the deck of a ship chipping 
rust, handling ropes, and so forth. There- 
fore, I find that the sailors referred to by 
the Company as sailors are actually wheels- 
men or quartermasters, and should come 
under the higher pay rate. 

The Company and the Union agree on 
the following clauses:— 

(a) Section 1 (1): General purpose of 
this agreement. 

(b) Section 7 (5): Ship’s delegate. 

(c) Section 8 (6): Union officers boarding 
vessel. 

(d) Section 9 (7): Seniority and promo- 
tions. 

(e) Section 11 (9): Emergency duties. 

(f) Section 12 (10): Drills. 


(g) Section 14 (12): Cleanliness of 
quarters. 


(h) Section 15 (13): Other conveniences. 
(i) Section 16 (14): Meal hours. 
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(j) Section 17 (15): Coffee time and 
lunches. 

(k) Section 18 (16): Travelling. 

(1) Section 20 (18): Return to port of 
signing. 

(m) Section 21 (19): Reporting on board. 

(n) Section 22 (20): Safety. 


The following clauses were thoroughly 
discussed, but could not be agreed upon. 
My report deals mainly with the following 
clauses. 

(a) Section 3: Maintenance of member- 

ship. 
Section 4: Employment. 

(b) Section 10: Off days and _ holidays 
with pay. 

(c) Section 13: 

(d) Section 24: 

(e) Section 26: 

(f) Section 27: 

(g) Section 35: 


I have gone into the above clauses 
thoroughly, and find that where the Com- 
pany agreed to a clause, the clause that 
the Company agreed to had nothing to do 
with improvements in working conditions 
or rates of wages. I find that these clauses 
on which the Company stood flatfooted in 
their refusal were the so-called “meat” of 
the proposals. The Company refused to give 
on any one of these points, in spite of the 
fact that the Union’s demands are being 
enjoyed by 99 per cent of the unlicensed 
employees sailing on Canadian-flag vessels. 
I will take up these clauses seriatim, and 
will place my recommendation and opinion 
directly below each clause. 


Section 3 and Section 4: Maintenance of 
membership and Employment. 

Maintenance of membership was refused 
by the Company in spite of the fact that 
it is in every one of the forty some collec- 
tive bargaining agreements that the union 
holds with various Canadian-flag companies. 
The Union, in the Conciliation hearings, 
proposed that the Company incorporate 
what is known as the Rand formula in this 
agreement, and, in so doing, yielded to a 
degree. I have investigated the Rand 
formula and looked up the history of the 
Rand formula, and find that the Rand 
formula was the result of a unanimous 
award handed down by a Conciliation 
Board appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment back in 1948, and that it has been 
generally accepted as the Hiring and Main- 
tenance of Membership clause in all Mari- 
time agreements consummated: since that 
time. This clause has been tried and 
tested over a period of several years, and 
has been found to operate effectively and 
with a minimum of disputes and disturb- 


Holidays. 
Schedule of wages. 
Hours of work. 
Overtime. 

Welfare plan. 


ances. In no case have I found a dispute 
between companies and union as a result of 
this clause. 


Section 10 and Section 13: Off days and 
holidays with pay. 


The Company cannot expect its unli- 
censed employees to enjoy less holidays 
than those enjoyed by 90 per cent of the 
Maritime industry. 


Section 24: Schedule of wages. 


In my opinion, the Company is not being 
asked to pioneer a wage increase. They 
are merely being asked to increase their 
wages for the purpose of bringing them up 
to the level universal in the industry. The 
Company’s contention that this would upset 
the wage equilibrium in a small Quebec 
community is ridiculous. The Company’s 
contention in this respect is the same as 
though they were asking that the entire 
wage structure across Canada be set in 
accordance with the prevailing conditions 
in this small community. 


Section 26: Hours of work. 


Section 26, wherein the Union asked the 
40-hour week, was one of the most difficult 
problems that we had to consider in our 
deliberations. I find the Company to be 
unusually and unreasonably bitter in regard 
to the Union’s request in this matter. The 
Company’s contention that they should not 
be compelled to reduce their work week 
from 56 hours to 40 hours at one time, and 
the reasons that they give for this attitude, 
is beyond my ability to comprehend. The 
Company, in trying to use the fact that 
they have been getting away with working 
their personnel far beyond the number of 
hours standard in this industry, is, what I 
would call, compounding an injustice. It 
seems to me that the Company should take 
the attitude that they, the Company, have 
been fortunate in getting away with this 
as long as they have. I thought that it 


spoke well for the Union when they did not 
ask a retroactive work week in this respect. 
I think that the attitude of the two parties 
indicates clearly that the Company does 
not wish to seriously consider this problem 
in good faith. The Union could not 
possibly sign an agreement for less than a 
40-hour work week without breaking faith 
with the other 95 per cent of the shipping 
industry. I do not follow the Chairman’s 
and the Company’s recommendation in this 
respect. 

Section 27: Overtime. 

I see no reason why the Company should 
not pay the same overtime rates as are in 
effect with those companies with whom they 
are competing. 

Section 35: Welfare plan. 


In my opinion, the matter of the Welfare 
plan was not given a reasonable hearing 
in this matter. The Company maintained 
thdt they did not understand the plan and 
steadfastly refused to accept any kind of an 
explanation or to consider the particulars 
furnished. The Welfare plan is in effect 
in a great majority of the industry, and 
the Company could certainly and has not 
offered any reasonable objection to this 
plan, except that it will increase their 
operating costs. 

In the hearings into this matter, I 
noticed a reticence on the part of the 
Company to enter into collective bargain- 
ing in a true sense of the meaning of the 
words according to the Labour Laws of 
Canada. I find that I am indeed perturbed 
that the Board was unable to come to the 
point of a unanimous award. However, my 
conscience and my knowledge of the facts 
involved leave me no other course than to 
respectfully submit this minority report. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Joan McGovcs, 
Member. 


U.S. Non-Operating Rail Unions Drop Escalator Clauses 


United States railways and unions 
representing about one million of their 
non-operating employees have dropped 
“escalator” clauses from their wage agree- 
ments. The operating unions dispensed 
with such clauses some time ago. 

Increases totalling 138 cents an hour 
which the rail workers had gained auto- 
matically while escalator clauses were in 
effect have been incorporated into basic 
wage rates, which now average about $1.85 
an hour. 


Because of recent declines in the United 
States consumer price index, wages prob- 
ably would have been cut 1 cent an hour 
on January 1 if the escalator clauses had 
remained in effect. 

The non-operating unions represent track, 
shop, station and clerical workers. 

Announcement of the dropping of the 
escalator clauses was made at the beginning 
of this month during negotiations over new 
collective agreements. 
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Collective Bargaining in Wholesale Trade 


Approximately 10 per cent of wage earners in wholesale trade covered 
by collective agreement, a proportion somewhat larger than in retail 
trade but much smaller than in non-agricultural industries generally 


Approximately 10 per cent of the wage 
earners in wholesale trade are covered by 
collective agreement, according to a study 
by the Economics and Research Branch. 
The Branch has on file 276 agreements 
covering 17,830 workers in the industry. 

This percentage is small in comparison 
with that for non-agricultural industries 
generally, in which almost 40 per cent of 
the wage earners are under agreement. It 
is, however, somewhat larger than union 
coverage in retail trade, which has been 
estimated to be about 7 per cent (B.G., 
Oct., p. 1457). 

Regionally, the largest proportion of 
wholesale trade workers under agreement 
is in British Columbia (Table 1). Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairies follow in that 
order. Almost as many employees of 
wholesale establishments in the Prairies are 
covered by agreements as in Ontario. In 
contrast, by far the largest percentage of 
workers under agreement in retail trade is 
in Quebee and Ontario. 


The Industry 


For purposes of this analysis, wholesale 
trade was subdivided into food, hardware, 
machinery and equipment, petroleum 
products marketing, and other wholesale 
trade (Table 2). 


The largest numbers of agreements and 
workers covered, in wholesale as in retail 
trade, are concerned with the distribution 
of food products, mainly vegetables, fruit 
and meat. For wholesale trade, however, 
bargaining is not so concentrated in food 
distribution as it is in retail trade. 
Approximately 35 per cent of the workers 
covered by collective agreements in whole- 
sale trade are engaged in the marketing of 
food products. The corresponding figure 
for retail trade is 58 per cent. 

Included among the agreements applying 
to hardware are a few covering firms selling 
a limited line of items such as household 
utensils, paints, or glassware. 

The category “machinery and equipment” 
is made up mainly of firms dealing in 
trucks, automobiles and parts, farm imple- 
ments, electrical and other household 
appliances. 

Agreements covering petroleum market- 
ing apply mainly to employees of the 
marketing divisions of refining companies. 

A miscellaneous group of firms handling 
such items as lumber and building supplies, 
drugs, soaps and chemicals, office supplies, 
paper products, and general merchandise 
are shown as “other wholesale trade”. Only 
a small number of agreements exist for 
each type of concern within the group. 


TABLE 1.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY REGION 


Region 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
28 10-2 1,529 8-6 
28 10-2 4,239 23-8 
76 27-7 3,612 20-3 
75 27-4 3,202 17-9 
67 24-5 5,248 29-4 
274* 100-0 17,830 100-0 


* Excludes two agreements covering workers in more than one region. The workers covered by these two have bee 


distributed among the various regions. 
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The Unions 


The structure of labour organization in 
wholesale trade is similar to that for retail 
trade in that a large number of unions 
have contracts in the industry. Most of 
them, however, have negotiated fewer than 
10 contracts. As in retail trade, there are 
also several non-affiliated employees’ 
associations. 

Three unions, the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL), the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC), and the Retail 
Clerks International Association (AFL- 
TLC) have bargained a _ proportionately 
large number of agreements in wholesale 
trade. The same three unions were found 
to predominate in retail trade (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1458). 

The Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union is the most important labour 
organization in wholesale trade in terms of 
numbers of contracts negotiated and 
workers covered. Of its 63 agreements on 
file, the large majority cover employees 
of wholesale food products firms and 
employees of wholesale hardware companies 
(Table 2). The main strength of the 
union’s wholesale organization is in British 
Columbia and the Prairies. More than 
70 per cent of its contracts are in these 
two areas. 


Agreements on file between wholesale 
concerns and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America number 44 and 
cover 1,100 workers. This union has agree- 
ments in nearly all branches of wholesale 
trade, although the greatest number apply 
to employees in food marketing establish- 
ments. There is no regional concentration 
among the agreements of this union. 


Agreements on file indicate that the 
Retail Clerks International Association has 
only a small organization among wholesale 
trade employees as compared with its 
representation among workers in retail 
trade. Agreements on file for this union 
representing workers in wholesale trade 
number 16 and apply to fewer than 700 
workers. A substantial proportion of this 
coverage is in the Maritimes. 


In addition to the three organizations 
discussed above, unions affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour account for 10 agreements cover- 
ing more than 2,600 workers applying 
mainly in food and hardware wholesaling. 

Many other national or international 
unions have small numbers of contracts in 
the industry. Most of them are unions 
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whose main membership is in manufac- 
turing and who have organized some 
wholesale outlets for the products manu- 
factured. For example, the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-TLC) both have contracts in food 
wholesaling covering the distribution of 
meats. A few contracts applying in the 
machinery and equipment sector have been 
bargained by the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). The 
United Automobile Workers of America 
have negotiated a number of collective 
agreements with firms concerned with the 
distribution of automobiles and automobile 
parts. As will be seen in Table 2, the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO-CCL) 
has a number of contracts in the petroleum 
marketing industry. Both the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) and the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL) have agreements in drugs, 
soaps and chemicals. The Office Employees 
International Union has four agreements 
applying exclusively to clerical workers. 
Table 2 shows a considerable coverage for 
“other TLC affiliates” in the food whole- 
sale category. This is largely accounted 
for by one agreement applying to several 
firms engaged in the packing and shipping 
of fruit from the fruit growing areas of 
British Columbia. It might be argued that 
these employees are not strictly engaged 
in wholesale trade. Furthermore, it is 
likely that the number covered by the 
agreement fluctuates sharply during the 
year. 

A substantial number of directly char- 
tered local unions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada have contracts 
throughout the industry. A much smaller 
number of directly chartered locals of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour are included 
among “other CCL affiliates” in Table 2. 

Of almost 5,000 employees under con- 
tracts signed by employees’ associations, 
3,000 work in the petroleum marketing 
division of the industry. In fact, the 
employee association is the main type of 
employee organization in this sector. 


The Bargaining Unit 


Size—As was true for collective agree- 
ments in retail trade, those applying to 
wholesale trade employees are small in 
terms of numbers of employees covered. 
More than half the agreements apply to 
bargaining units of 25 employees or less. 
Only five cover more than 500 employees 
(Table 3). 


Employer Unit—Table 4 shows that the 
vast majority of agreements apply to a 
single establishment. Each of eight agree- 
ments covers several establishments oper- 
ated by the same employer and 16 
contracts are multi-employer in scope. 

Half of the agreements which apply to 
several establishments of a single employer 
are in petroleum marketing. Slightly more 
than half of the multi-employer agreements 
are in the food wholesale group and cover 
numbers of wholesale grocers in various 
cities particularly in western Canada. The 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union is most frequently the employee 
bargaining agent for this type of agree- 
ment. 


Employee Unit—For the most part the 
employees to whom the agreements apply 
are warehouse or yard employees such as 
loaders, shippers and receivers, and truck 
drivers. Supervisory employees are invari- 
ably excluded. However, a number of 
agreements, particularly among those nego- 


tiated by the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union and the Retail Clerks 
International Association, apply to both 


office and non-office workers. The agree- 
ments of the Teamsters’ union seldom 
include any clerical employees. About 


one-fifth of the agreements in food whole- 
saling cover both office and non-office 
categories and under a small number 
travelling salesmen are also included. Both 
types of employees are covered under 
approximately one-third of the agreements 
for hardware firms. Contracts of this 
nature are also found to some extent in 
petroleum marketing and among firms sell- 
ing general merchandise. 


Office workers only are covered in four 
agreements negotiated by the Office 
Employees’ International Union, and in a 
further small number of agreements 
negotiated by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. As a rule, where 
agreements covering office workers only 
exist, non-office employees are covered by 
separate contracts. 


TABLE 3.—COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY SIZE OF 
BARGAINING UNIT 


Size of Bargaining Unit 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Wisse 141 51-1 1,879 10-5 
livers 65 23-6 2,329 13-1 
cS tessihe 41 14-8 2,850 16-0 
7k 9 Sgt 24 8-7 4,356 24-4 
ere 2 0-7 1,578 8-9 
cata 3 1-1 4,838 27-1 
276 100-0 17,830 100-0 


Scope of Bargaining Unit 


Single establishment..............0.sseecceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Multi-establishment..............sceececeeeceseeeececeeees 


— ECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN WHOLESALE TRADE BY SCOPE OF 
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Agreements Workers Covered 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Soficres 3 252 91-3 10,431 58-5 
ieee 8 2-9 2,783 15°6 
Pre ee 16 5:8 4,616 25-9 
esis 276 100-0 17,830 100-0 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia in 1954 


New Labour Relations Act is passed and Workmen's Compensation Act 
is substantially amended. Minor changes made in fair wages legislation 


At its 1954 session (February 16 to 
April 14) the British Columbia Legislature 
passed a new Labour Relations Act and 
made substantial amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Minor changes were made in the fair 
wages legislation relating to government 
contracts to give the Minister of Labour 
greater responsibility for its administration, 
and shops legislation was amended to allow 
Vancouver stores to be open six days a 
week. An Act was passed, to come into 
force on proclamation, to provide for the 
safe use of natural gas in the province. 

Legislation was also passed to authorize 
an agreement with the federal Government 
to provide allowances to the disabled. 


Labour Relations 


The certification of trade unions as 
bargaining representatives, collective bar- 
gaining, and the settlement of industrial 
disputes in British Columbia are now 
subject to the Labour Relations Act, which 
came into force on June 16, replacing the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

For the most part the new Act is similar 
to the labour relations Acts of the other 
provinces and to the federal Act. Many 
of the provisions of the repealed Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
appear in this Act unchanged. A review 
of the main changes appeared in the July 
issue (page 954). 

The Act sets out the rights of employees 
and employers and _ prohibits certain 
actions which would constitute unfair 
labour practices. It provides for the 
certification of trade unions and deals 
with collective bargaining and collective 
agreements. Conciliation services are made 
available for the settlement of disputes. 
The conditions under which strikes and 
lockouts are illegal are specified. Penalties 
are established for violations of the Act. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
administration of the Act. Certain func- 
tions are the responsibility of the Labour 
Relations Board, for which provision is 
made in the Act. 

The Labour Relations Act applies to all 
employees except managers, superintendents 
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or other persons who, in the opinion of 
the Board, exercise management functions 
or are employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations; 
doctors, dentists, architects, engineers or 
lawyers; apprentices; and domestic 
servants, farmers, hunters or trappers. 


Rights and Unfair Labour Practices 


The Act asserts the right of every 
employee to join a trade union and forbids 
an employer to refuse to employ a person 
or to discriminate in employment against 
a person because he is a member of a trade 
union. An employer may not set terms of 
employment which would restrain an 
employee from exercising his rights under 
the Act nor may he try to influence an 
employee, by intimidation or any other 
means, to leave a union or to refrain from 
joining one. 

Trade unions and employers alike are 
subject to the general provision that no 
one may use coercion or intimidation to 
discourage or encourage membership in a 
union. However, a collective agreement 
may contain a provision requiring member- 
ship in a specified union or granting a 
preference in employment to the members 
of a specific union. 


The employer is forbidden to have any 
part in the formation of a trade union 
except that he may permit employees to 
attend to trade union business during work 
hours without loss of pay. An employer- 
dominated organization of employees does 
not come within the definition of a trade 
union for the purposes of the Act. 

If an employer illegally discharges an 
employee for trade union activity, he is 
bound to reinstate the employee and pay 
him the wages lost. A magistrate by whom 
he is found guilty, in addition to any other 
penalty imposed, is to direct him to pay 
such wages. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 


are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


~~ 


Without the consent of the employer, no 
trade union may attempt during working 
hours to persuade an employee to join the 
union or not to join another union. Trade 
unions are forbidden to engage in or to 
encourage or condone any activity that is 
intended to or does restrict or limit 
production or services. 

Once an agreement is reached as the 
result of collective bargaining, both parties 
are under an obligation to sign or execute 
the agreement. 

The Labour Relations Board may hold 
an inquiry on any alleged unfair labour 
practice and has authority to order an 
employer or trade union to cease any 
prohibited action and to rectify it if neces- 
sary. Failure to obey an order of the 
Board is an offence against the Act. 

The Act contains a provision for the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 
An employer is required to honour a 
written assignment to a certified trade 
union, and to remit the dues so deducted at 
least once a month to the trade union. The 
employee may revoke his assignment at any 
time by written notice to the employer. 


Certification 

Uncertified unions may bargain on behalf 
of employees but in order to have exclu- 
sive bargaining authority a trade union 
must be certified. 

A trade union may apply to the Labour 
Relations Board for certification at any 
time where no collective agreement is in 
force and no other union is certified for 
the unit. Where no agreement is in force 
but another union has been certified, the 
application cannot be made until six 
months have elapsed since its certification 
(except with the consent of the Board). 
Where a collective agreement is in force, 
then the application may be made only 
during the last two months of its term 
or of any year of its term. 

Two or more trade unions representing 
a majority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining may 
apply for certification as though they were 
one union. A trade union may also apply 
in respect of a unit of employees employed 
by two or more employers. In this case, 
the Board may not certify the union 
unless, first, the unit is appropriate for 
collective bargaining in respect of all the 
employers; second, a majority of the 
employers have consented to representa- 
tion by one trade union; and third, a 
majority of the employees of each employer 
have consented to representation by the 
trade union in question. 

The Act permits the certification of craft 
unions, with the requirement that the group 
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of employees concerned must exercise 
technical skills which distinguish them from 
the employees as a whole and that a 
majority of the group must belong to one 
union representative of their craft or skills. 
Another union may apply to have the craft 
group included in a larger unit if it claims 
to have as members in good standing a 
majority of the employees in the craft unit. 

Before certifying a trade union, the Board 
must determine if the unit is appropriate 
for collective bargaining. It has discre- 
tionary power to include _ additional 
employees in the unit or to exclude 
employees. The Board must prescribe how 
applications are to be made and, by exam- 
ining records, holding hearings or conduct- 
ing other inquiries, determine the merit of 
all applications. 

If there is doubt as to whether a majority 
of the employees in the unit were, at the 
date of application, members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union, the Board must 
order the holding of a representation vote 
by secret ballot. If there is no doubt, or 
if the vote shows that more than half the 
eligible voters are in favour of the union, 
certification will be granted. Employees who 
are absent are not considered eligible voters. 

If the union is not certified a new appli- 
cation will not be considered until a period 
set by the Board, but not exceeding 90 
days, has elapsed. 

An employer-dominated union may not 
be certified and any agreement made by 
an employer-dominated union is not con- 
sidered a collective agreement. 

No strike or lockout is permitted while 
an application for certification is pending. 
An employer may not change rates of pay 
or conditions of employment during this 
period except with the written permission 
of the Board. 

The Board may cancel a certification if 

it is satisfied after investigation that the 
trade union has ceased to be a trade union 
or that the employer has ceased to be the 
employer of the employees in the unit. A 
trade union is defined in the Act as 
a local or provincial organization or asso- 
ciation of employees, or a local or provincial 
branch of a national or international organ- 
ization or association of employees within 
the Province, that has as one of its pur- 
poses the regulation in the Province of 
relations between employers and employees 
through collective bargaining, but does not 
include any organization or association of 
employees that is dominated or influenced by 
an employer. 
The Board may also cancel a certification 
if it is satisfied that a trade union has 
ceased to represent the employees in the 
unit, but not until ten months have elapsed 
after the certification. 
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Where an employer carries on operations 
in several areas, and an application is made 
by a trade union in respect of a unit, the 
Board may certify it for that unit in all 
the employer’s operations. 

Once a trade union is certified, it imme- 
diately replaces any other trade union 
representing the unit of employees and has 
exclusive authority to bargain collectively 
on behalf of the employees. If a collective 
agreement is already in force, it continues 
to be binding on the unit, but the rights 
and obligations are transferred to the newly 
certified union. 

Where a business is sold, leased or 
transferred, the new management is bound 
by any proceedings taken under the Act 
and by any existing agreement. 

If a trade union is certified for the 
employees of a company whose board of 
directors do not meet in the province, the 
company is required, within five days of 
certification, to appoint a person resident 
in the province to negotiate and conclude 
an agreement on its behalf. 


Collective Bargaining 


Notice to negotiate may be given either 
by the trade union or the employer as 
soon as the union has been certified, in 
cases where no collective agreement is in 
force. Where an agreement is in force, 
whether or not the union is certified, 
notice to commence collective bargaining 
may be given within the third month before 
expiry of the agreement. 

Once notice has been given, bargaining 
must begin within five days. The employer 
is forbidden to change rates of pay or 
conditions of employment until an agree- 
ment has been concluded or renewed or 
until seven days after the conciliation pro- 
cedure has been completed unless permitted 
to do so by regulations which may be made 
by the Minister of Labour. 


Collective Agreements 


A collective agreement is binding on the 
trade union which entered into it, on every 
employee covered by it and on the 
employer or employers’ organization which 
entered into it. Failure on the part of 
those bound by the agreement to do what 
is required by the agreement is an offence 
under the Act. Each party must file one 
copy of the agreement with the Minister. 

Every collective agreement must contain 
a provision for settling grievances (by 
arbitration or otherwise) without stoppage 
of work. If an agreement does not contain 
such a clause, the Minister is to prescribe 
a provision which will be binding on the 
parties. 
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The Act requires all agreements to be 
for a term of at least one year. Within 
that year, the agreement may be termin- 
ated only with the consent of the Minister. 
In the case of agreements for longer terms, 
either party to the agreement may, after 
eight months, ask permission from the Min- 
ister to give notice that the agreement will 
terminate on the next anniversary date. 
If permission is given and the other party 
is notified at least two months before the 
anniversary date, the agreement will be 
terminated. However, parties making long- 
term agreements may include a section 
declaring that this termination procedure 
may not be used. 

An agreement entered into by an 
uncertified union will be considered a 
collective agreement only if it has been 
ratified by a majority of the employees 
concerned. 


Conciliation Services 


The Act makes provision for the appoint- 
ment by the Minister of a conciliation 
officer and, if necessary, a conciliation board 
to assist disputing parties to settle their 
differences. Either party, after negotiating 
for at least ten days, may request the 
Minister in writing to appoint a con- 
ciliator. The request must be accompanied 
by a statement of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. In such a case, or in any case where 
the Minister considers it advisable, a 
conciliation officer may be appointed to 
confer with the parties. Within ten days, 
unless a longer period is agreed upon by 
the parties or set by the Minister, this 
officer must make a report to the Minister 
stating the matters on which agreement has 
been reached and those which are still 
unsettled. He must make recommendations 
with respect to the latter and also as to 
the advisability of appointing a concilia- 
tion board. 

Where no agreement has been reached 
and the conciliation officer considers that 
it is not advisable to appoint a conciliation 
board, the Minister may send the concilia- 
tion officer’s report to the parties in lieu 
of a conciliation board report. This is a 
new provision intended to shorten the 
conciliation process and to lend greater 
weight to the recommendations of the 
conciliator. 

Where the Minister considers it advis- 
able, he may appoint a three-member con- 
ciliation board. If the parties to a dispute 
agree in advance to accept the board’s 
decision, the Minister must appoint a 
board. - ‘Tts award will then’ be binsbigs on 
the parties. 

The time allowed for se party to 
nominate a member to the-board is-seven 
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days. The two members have five days 
to decide on a chairman. If the nomina- 
tions are not made within these periods, 
the Minister is to make the appointments, 

No Court is permitted to question the 
establishment or proceedings of a concilia- 
tion board. 

Anyone who has a pecuniary interest in 
the matters referred to a conciliation board 
or who within the preceding six months 
has acted as a legal adviser or a paid agent 
of one of the parties is ineligible for 
membership on the board. 

The duty of the board is to “endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties in relation to the matters referred 
to it”. It has the power to summon 
witnesses and may enter and inspect any 
place of business in connection with the 
dispute. The board may determine its own 
procedure, but must give full opportunity 
to both parties to present evidence, make 
representations and cross-examine witnesses. 

If all members of a board have received 
reasonable notice of the sittings, the chair- 
man and one other member are a quorum. 
The decision of a majority is the decision 
of the board. If the votes are equal, the 
chairman has a second or casting vote. 

Within ten days after the appointment of 
the chairman a report must be sent to the 
Minister who may direct that the decision 
be published, including the minority opinion 
if the decision was not unanimous. The 
time for making a report may be extended. 

Both parties must receive copies of the 
conciliation board report or of the concilia- 
tion officer’s recommendations. ‘They are 
given 18 days to notify the Minister of 
their acceptance or rejection. The parties 
may at any time after the appointment of 
a conciliation board agree to be bound by 
the recommendation of the board as 
though it were a board of arbitration. 

The Act permits a mediation committee 
of the parties’ own designation to be sub- 
stituted for a conciliation board with the 
consent of the Minister. 

The Minister is granted wide discre- 
tionary power to initiate inquiries, either 
of his own accord or on application, into 
any industrial matters. He may set up an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission for : this 
purpose or to forestall any imminent 
dispute or investigate any existing dispute 
between employers and employees. Its 
report goes to all parties affected and must 
be published. 


Strikes and Lockouts 
As noted above, strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited while an application for certifi- 
eation is pending. They are also forbidden 
during negotiation, before conciliation pro- 


cedure has been followed and a pre-strike 
or pre-lockout vote taken or during the 


term of a collective agreement. They are 
also prohibited after expiry or termination 
of an agreement until collective bargaining, 
conciliation and voting requirements have 


been complied with. 

Strikes and lockouts may be authorized 
only after a vote by secret ballot has been 
in favour of such action and then only 
during the three months immediately after 
the vote. Votes will be government- 
supervised at the request of either party, 
Forty-eight hours’ notice in writing that 
the employees are going to strike must be 
given to the employer. Similar notice 
must be given by the employer to the 
union in the case of a lockout. 

If a strike or lockout is or has been in 
progress, the Minister may refer the 
matter to a Supreme Court Judge for a 
decision on its legality. If, after a hearing, 
the Judge finds that the strike is illegal, 
and that a trade union is or was involved 
in the strike, or that employees belonging 
to or represented by the trade union are 
participating or have participated in the 
strike, the Judge may nullify the existing 
collective agreement, the check-off and the 
certification, or any one of them. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Act authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish a Labour 
Relations Board. After the Act was pro- 
claimed in force, the members of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, which admin- 
isters the Hours of Work Act, the Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts and the 
Annual Holidays Act, were appointed as 
the Labuir Relations Board. The Board 
has authovity to make rules of procedure, 
with the app.oval of the Minister, to 
permit it to carry out its obligations. 
Regulations were issued June 18 (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1157). 

It is specified in the Act that the Board’s 
decision is final and conclusive on a 
number of questions which arise in pro- 
ceedings before it, namely, what persons 
come within the definition’ of employee, 
whether an association is a trade union 
under the Act, whether a person is an 
employer or whether an association is an 
employers’ organization. In respect of 
collective agreements, the Board’s decision 
is final on whether a collective agreement 
has been entered into, whether it is in 
foree, and whom it covers. ° 

The Board also has the duty of deciding 
whether a group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining, 
whether an employee belongs to a craft 
or profession, whether a person is a 
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member in good standing of a union, and 
whether collective bargaining has taken 
place. The Board may reconsider and vary 
or revoke any of its decisions. 

In considering applications for certifica- 
tion, the Board may require trade unions 
or employers’ organizations to file copies 
of their constitutions and by-laws and the 
names and addresses of their officers. The 
Board may determine its own procedure, 
and may accept such evidence as it deems 
proper, whether admissible as evidence in 
a court of law or not. All interested 
parties must have an opportunity to 
present their case. All decisions of the 
Board must be published. 


Regulations 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the carrying out of 
the Act. For the purpose of dealing with 
labour relations on a federal or interpro- 
vincial basis in the meat-packing and coal- 
mining industries, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations providing 
for co-operation either with Canada or 
with any other province, and such regula- 
tions shall supersede the provisions of the 
Act. 


Penalties 


Failure to comply with any requirement 
of the Act is an offence punishable on 
summary conviction by a fine of not more 
than $50 for an individual and not more 
than $250 for a corporation, trade union or 
employers’ organization, unless another 
penalty is specified for a particular offence. 

The maximum penalty for an employer 
who is convicted of changing rates of pay 
br conditions of employment contrary to 
the Act is $10 in respect of each employee 
per day that the contravention continues. 

A trade union or union representative 
attempting to organize employees during 
working hours in such a way as to violate 
the Act is lable to a maximum penalty 
of $125 in the case of the union or $50 
in the case of an individual. The same 
penalties are provided for failing to furnish 
information or to comply with an order 
of the Minister or the Board. Failure to 
comply with an order constitutes a separate 


offence for each day the failure: continues; 


The maximum fine which may be 
imposed on a trade union for authorizing 
a strike contrary to the Act is $125 for 
each day the strike continues. A repre- 
sentative of a trade union who authorizes 
an illegal strike may be fined up to $50 
for each day of the strike. In the case 
of an illegal lockout the same penalties 
may be imposed on an employer or his 
representative. 
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Failure to bargain is a separate offence 
for each day the failure continues, and fines 
of up to $25 for an individual and $125 
for an organization may be imposed if 
either the employer or trade union has 
failed to bargain. 

A prosecution for an offence under the 
Act may not be instituted without the 
consent in writing of the Labour Relations 
Board. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The second major enactment of the 1954 
session was the Act to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Act was 
amended in 1952, implementing some of 
the more important recommendations of 
the Sloan Royal Commission Report. 
Since that time it has been the subject 
of study and consultation with workers’ and 
employers’ organizations, and the resulting 
revision adopts many of the remaining 
Sloan recommendations and makes other 
noteworthy changes. 

As recommended by Chief Justice Sloan, 
domestic servants may now be_ brought 
under the Act on the application of the 
domestic servant or of the employer. They 
were previously excluded from the Act. 
A new clause extends optional coverage 
to an “independent operator’ who is 
described as “not being an employer or 
a workman but performing work of a 
nature which, if he were a workman, would 
be within the scope of this Part.” This 
provision was designed to cover commercial 
fishermen. “Learners” and members of 
municipal fire brigades working with or 
without remuneration are now to be deemed 
“workmen” under the Act. 

As before, an employer may apply for 
coverage as a workman under the Act as 
may members of the employer’s family, 
but the latter are now defined as members 
of the family under 21 who are legally 
entitled to work, who live with the 
employer and are employed by him. The 
provision excluding travelling salesmen was 
removed as such employees connected with 
an industry are covered. 

Two important changes were that the 
percentage of average earnings taken in 
computing payments. for. disability was 
raised from 70 to 75 and the maximum 
annual earnings allowed were raised from 
$3,600 to $4,000. In four other provinces 
besides British Columbia, the percentage 
rate is 75. Ontario and Saskatchewan are 
the only other provinces in which the 
ceiling on earnings is $4,000. 

In determining compensation in per- 
manent partial disability cases, the Board 
was authorized to take into account loss 


of physical function rather than difference 
in earnings before and after the accident. 
This amendment was recommended by 
Chief Justice Sloan, who stated that the 
physical impairment method was the one 
actually used. 


Under this method, the Board is required 
to assess the physical impairment of the 
injured workman and to translate it into 
a percentage of impairment of earning 
capacity, using a rating schedule, where 
applicable. Taking this percentage as a 
measure of the loss of earnings suffered 
by the workman as a result of the acci- 
dent, the Board calculates the compensa- 
tion as 75 per cent of such estimated loss 
of earnings. The Board may, at its discre- 
tion, where it considers it more equitable, 
make an award of 75 per cent of the 
difference between the workman’s average 
wage before the accident and his actual or 
presumed wage after the accident. The 
wage-loss method was previously given 
priority in the Act. 

A further change and one of particular 


interest is that workmen injured before . 


March 18, 1943, are to receive higher 
pension payments beginning January 1, 
1955. Payments are to be re-calculated on 
the basis of a compensation rate of 66% per 
cent and on the actual average earnings of 
the workman at the time of the accident 
but the earnings are not to be taken as 
less than $2,000 per annum and are subject 
to a maximum of $2,500. 


The Act formerly provided that even 
where an injury is attributable solely to 
the serious and wilful misconduct of a 
workman, compensation is payable if the 
injury results in death or serious and 
permanent disablement. This provision, as 
amended, states that compensation is not 
payable unless the injury results in death 
or serious or permanent disablement, thus 
permitting the payment of compensation 
in such circumstances for a serious injury 
which may not be permanent. 

The schedule of industrial diseases was 
amended by adding three diseases, injury 
to the lungs and injury to the heart as a 
result of firefighting, and occupational deaf- 
ness in any industry involving prolonged 
exposure to excessive noise. As before, 
diseases may be added to or removed from 
the schedule by regulation of the Board 
but it is now provided that such addi- 
tions or deletions must be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

A new subsection, similar to one con- 
tained in the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Act, provides for regular medical 
examinations of workmen who are exposed 
to dust conditions in their employment. 


When an industrial disease is of such a 
nature that its presence is evidenced by 
specific X-ray appearance, the Board may 
require an employer in an industry in which 
the disease occurs to have any or all of his 
workmen medically examined at his own 
expense at least once a year and may 
direct him to employ only workmen who 
are found to be physically suited for such 
employment. The Board is to prescribe 
the nature of the examination and the 
information to be obtained and recorded 
and this information is to be furnished by 
the examining doctor to the Board at its 
request. 

A further amendment which was recom- 
mended by the Sloan Report removed 
certain restrictive conditions applicable in 
hernia cases. These required the workman 
to be operated on within two weeks of 
the occurrence of the hernia if an opera- 
tion was deemed advisable, and limited the 
period during which compensation could be 
paid to seven days before an operation 
and 42 days afterwards. It is now left to 
the Board to decide in each case the 
period during which compensation should 
be paid. 

The provisions regarding medical aid 
were amended to permit chiropodists, 
chiropractors, naturopaths and dentists to 
treat injured workmen as “qualified prac- 
titioners’ under the Act and the Board 
was empowered to appoint “qualified 
practitioners” to its staff. Since 1943 the 
Act has permitted the Board to pay for 
treatment by “persons authorized to treat 
human ailments” but treatment by other 
than qualified medical doctors has been, in 
certain instances, subject to restrictive 
regulation of the Board. These restrictions 
are now removed. It is made clear, how- 
ever, that any aid furnished by a physician 
or qualified practitioner is subject to the 
direction and control of the Board. 

One of the main recommendations of the 
Sloan Report, as regards medical aid, was 
that there should be, in addition to the 
usual system of referral of cases to indi- 
vidual specialists, an impartial Medical 
Appeal Board of three doctors to make a 
final and binding decision on disputed 
medical issues. 


The method of appeal provided for in 
the revision of the Act is similar to that 
contained in the Alberta Act. When a 
workman feels aggrieved concerning a deci- 
sion of the Board’s medical staff and 
requests a further examination, his case 
must be referred to two specialists, one 
to be selected by himself and the other by 
the Board, from a panel of not less than 
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three previously nominated by a recog- 
nized medical association. Their decision, 
« signed copy of which is to be sent to 
the workman, is, unless the Board at any 
time directs otherwise, to be conclusive as 
to the matters certified. If the workman 
fails to notify the Board of his choice of 
a specialist within 14 days, the Board may 
select both doctors. All costs are to be 
borne by the Accident Fund. The Act 
also provides that, of its own motion, the 
Board may refer a claim to two specialists 
appointed from the panel to be established. 


The Act now provides for prompt 
medical aid for seamen in an emergency. 
Under the former provision, seamen were 
not eligible for medical aid from the 
Accident Fund while they were entitled to 
medical care from the Sick Mariners’ Fund 
under the Canada Shipping Act but they 
were entitled to any additional medical 
aid not furnished under that Act. As a 
result of the new provision, however, the 
Board has discretion to pay medical costs 
if a seaman, for reasons beyond his control, 
caunot be furnished prompt, necessary or 
emergent medical care under the Canada 
Shipping Act. 


An amendment to the section which 
allows a private plan for providing medical 
aid to workmen to be carried on, in sub- 
stitution for coverage by the medical aid 
provisions of the Act, if the Board approves, 
makes provision for the Board to grant 
medical aid if such a plan is discontinued. 
The Board is directed to pay for further 
aid required for injuries incurred during 
the time of approval of the plan and costs 
may be charged as the Board deems proper. 


Under the British Columbia Act, a 
claim for compensation must be filed within 
one year after the occurrence of the injury, 
or, in a fatal accident, within one year 
after the workman’s death; but the Board 
has discretion to pay any claim filed within 
three years if it is of the opinion that the 
claim is one which ought to be allowed. 
This provision was widened to allow the 


Board to pay medical aid and compensa- — 


tion if proof of the injury is filed within 
three years after the accident or one year 
after the commencement of the first period 
of temporary disablement from an indus- 
trial disease. It is further provided that 
medical aid is payable even without a 
formal application being filed. 


Section 29A, which was added to the Act 
in 1952 and which empowered the Board to 
pay hospital insurance premiums on behalf 
of widows, dependent children and orphans 
who were receiving compensation on July 
1, 1952, was repealed, since revenues for 
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hospital insurance are now raised by means 
of a sales tax instead of by the collection 
of premiums. 


It is now provided that, when an accident 
happens outside the province on a steam- 
boat, ship, railway, aircraft, truck, bus or 
other vehicle used to carry passengers or 
freight to or from the province, compensa- 
tion is payable if the place or chief place 
of business of the employer is located in 
British Columbia and the nature of the 
work is such that it must be performed 
both within and outside the province. The 
condition regarding the employer’s place of 
business replaces the former condition 
requiring the workman to be a resident of 
the province. 


It is further provided, as regards an 
accident outside the province, that a 
workman’s right of election between the 
compensation provided by the British 
Columbia Act and compensation under the 
law of the place where the accident took 
place is subject to any arrangement which 
the Board has made with the Board of 
any other province to avoid duplication of 
assessments on employers whose workmen 
are employed part of their time in one 
province and part in another. 

The provisions regarding third party 
actions were amended to state that the 
right to claim compensation by the work- 
man or his dependant in lieu of taking 
action against some person other than the 
workman’s employer must be _ exercised 
within three months after the accident or 
after the workman’s death. Where the 
workman decides to claim compensation, 
the Board is subrogated to the rights of 
the workman or his dependant and may 
take action in his name or in the name 
of the Board. It is now made clear in the 
Act that the Board has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether it will maintain 
an action or compromise the right of action 
and its decision is final and conclusive. 
Provision was also made, where a work- 
man elects not to take compensation, for 
a settlement out of court by the workman 
or his dependant but only with the written 
approval of the Board, and, in such circum- 
stances, as with a court action, if less is 
recovered than the amount of compensa- 
tion which would have been payable, the 
workman or dependant is entitled to the 
difference between the amount recovered 
and the compensation. 

The Act, as before, states that compen- 
sation may not be assigned, charged or 
attached nor may any claim be set off 
against it except, it is now provided, for 
moneys advanced by the province or a 
municipality by way of social assistance. 


. 


Coverage of the Act was extended to 
geophysical exploration and the operation 
of airfields, and wholesaling, already 
covered by the Act, was replaced by 
“wholesale establishments”. Class 11, which 
was formerly comprised of “member com- 
panies of the British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association,” now 
consists of “such operations of members of 
the British Columbia Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association as are placed in this 
class by the Board for purposes of 
assessment”, 

Other amendments have to do with the 
tenure of office of the Board and _ its 
administrative duties under the Act. 
Instead of being appointed for a fixed 
term of ten years, Board members are 
to hold office during the pleasure of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. As before, 
they must retire at the age of 70, unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council directs 
otherwise. 

Salaries of Board members are to be 
established by Order in Council. They 
were formerly set out in the Act. With 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, members and employees of the 
Board may be covered by the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act. A new provision 
permits the Board to make an agreement 
to this effect with the Commissioner under 
the Civ Service Superannuation Act. 
The Board also administers its own Super- 
annuation Fund. 


The Board was authorized to raise the 
moneys needed for the Accident Fund by 
assessments rated upon “a unit of produc- 
tion” as well as by the regular method of 
assessment upon the employer’s payroll, 
but the established practice of assessment 
and levy is to be varied only with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. In computing the amount of the 
payroll of an employer, the Board may fix 
average earnings of any workman who is 
employed at a nominal wage or for no 
remuneration. 

Immediately after each visit of inspec- 
tion, the Board’s inspectors must post an 
inspection report in a conspicuous place 
at or near the mine, works, establishment 
or premises, showing the condition found 
to prevail and furnish a copy of this state- 
ment to the manager. This is a require- 
ment with which mines inspectors must 
comply under British Columbia mines 
legislation. 

Another amendment, carrying out a 
recommendation of Chief Justice Sloan, 
provides authority for the Board to make 
arrangements with any Minister of the 
Crown in right of Canada or the Province 


whereby inspectors employed by other 
government departments or agencies may, 
when deemed necessary in the interests of 
safety and accident prevention, carry out 
inspection duties under the direction and 
control of the Board. 


The Act now provides for a higher 
maximum penalty, $300 instead of $50, for 
violation of any of the regulations of the 
Board. Chief Justice Sloan proposed an 
increase to a maximum of $500. 


Finally, a closer relationship with the 
Department of Labour was provided for. 
The annual report of the Board is now 
to be made to the Minister of Labour 
and submitted by him to the Legislature. 
Further, statutory provision was made for 
a Compensation Counsellor, an officer of 
the Department of Labour, to help and 
advise injured workmen concerning com- 
pensation problems. A Compensation 
Counsellor was appointed in September 
1953, and has a similar function to the 
Assistance Officer provided for in amend- 
ments to the Manitoba Act in 1953. 


Fair Wages on Public Works Contracts 


An amendment to the Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment Act 
gave the Minister of Labour increased 
responsibility for carrying out the fair 
wages policy in connection with work on 
all provincial public work projects. The 
Act as passed in 1951 provides that con- 
tracts for public works are subject to the 
conditions that persons employed on the 
contract are to be paid fair wages and 
their working hours are not to exceed eight 
hours a day and 44 hours a week except 
where arrangements are made under the 
Hours of Work Act. 


Under the Act, fair wages were defined 
as the wages generally accepted as current 
for workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the same kind 
of work. If there were no current wages 
in the area, the Minister of Labour was 
empowered to determine fair wages. The 
amendment provides that he may now 
seutle any dispute as to what wages are 
to be accepted as current in other areas 
as well. The amendment also provides 
that any claim against a contractor is now 
to be filed with the Minister of Labour 
rather than with the Minister of the con- 
tracting department. Further, it is now 
the Minister of Labour rather than the 
Minister of the contracting department 
who is empowered to require a contractor 
to supply payroll data and to determine 
the statutory penalty if a contractor fails 
to comply. 
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Shops Hours in Vancouver 

An amendment to the Shops Regulations 
and Weekly Holiday Act provided that 
shops in the city of Vancouver may be 
permitted to remain open for six days a 
week provided that shop employees are 
required to work only five days a week. 
Before the amendment was passed, the Act 
required shops to observe a weekly half- 
holiday. 

The amendment provides, however, that 
the Municipal Council of Vancouver may 
pass a by-law permitting shops to remain 
open six full days a week only after receiv- 
ing a petition signed by more than half 
the licensed shop occupiers. Further, before 
the Council may take action it must be 
assured of the concurrence of the electors 
of Vancouver by receiving from them in a 
plebiscite a vote favourable to the proposal. 

On June 23 the Vancouver City Council 
held such a plebiscite. The vote being 
favourable, a by-law was passed on July 14. 
Several classes of retail stores, including 
department stores, have presented the 
necessary petition and are operating a six- 
day week. 


Safety 


In anticipation of the introduction of 
natural gas to British Columbia, the 
Legislature passed a Gas Act, not yet 
proclaimed, designed to protect the public 
from hazards arising out of the use of 
gas to produce light, heat or power. 
Among its provisions is a section prohibit- 
ing the installation or repair of house- 
piping or appliances by anyone except a 
gasfitter licensed under the Act. 

The Act provides for regulations to deal 
with many details of administration. They 
will establish the standards of examination 
for a gasfitter’s licence, and, as well as 
providing for the registration of contractors 
and the testing and inspection of equip- 
ment, may also provide for the education 
in the safe use of gas of consumers, fitters, 
dealers and other persons by such means 
as pamphlets, bulletins and exhibits. The 
Minister of Public Works will administer 
the Act. 


In order to secure uniformity of regu- 
lations throughout the province, the provi- 
sions of the Act and any regulations under 
it are declared to prevail over municipal 
rules or by-laws. 


The Coal-mines Regulation Act was 
amended in 1951 to permit more than one 
shot to be fired when millisecond delay 
detonators are used (L.G., 1951, p. 1386). 
A further amendment this year permits 
the necessary quantity of powder to be 
taken into a mine under proper safety 
measures imposed by the Inspector. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances 


The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act will 
on proclamation permit British Columbia 
to participate in the federal-provincial 
scheme to provide allowances for disabled 
persons under which the federal Govern- 
ment will contribute up to 50 per cent of 
the allowances. 


Bills not Passed 


A proposed amendment by the Govern- 
ment to the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act 
was held over until the next session. It 
would have made the Act applicable to 
refrigeration and compressed-gas plants, 
revised the definitions, brought steamfitters 
under the Act, introduced an interim 
certificate permitting plants to be put into 
operation before inspection under certain 
circumstances, and authorized regulation of 
welders, steamfitters and _ refrigeration 
engineers. 

A private member’s bill which failed to 
pass second reading would have added a 
section to the Trade-unions Act requiring 
the written consent of the Labour Relations 
Board to any action brought in a court 
for an injunction, damages or other relief 
against a trade union or association of 
employees arising out of a strike, lockout 
or other labour trouble. The amendment 
would also have required two days’ notice 
to be given to the affected parties before 
an injunction could be issued in an indus- 
trial dispute. 


U.S. Labor Secretary Plans Advisory Committees on Legislation 


James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, announced last month that he will 
form a committee of labor leaders to 
advise him on legislation and other 
matters. He said he will invite the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
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railway brotherhoods to appoint representa- 
tives to serve on the committee. 

He said he also planned to set up a 
separate advisory committee of employer 
representatives. 

Mr. Mitchell said he would like to 
discuss the Government’s recommendations 
on minimum wage legislation with the two 
committees when they are set up. 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia in 1954 


Coverage of accident compensation law extended when Act revised 
and consolidated. Stricter safety rules [adopted for hoisting equipment 
in coal mines; minimum age |for work underground raised to 18 years 


The Nova Scotia Legislature was in 
session from February 24 to April 14. The 
main labour enactment was a revision and 
consolidation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, in which the most important 
change was an extension of coverage. 

By an amendment to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, the minimum age for 
employment underground was raised from 
17 to 18 years, and stricter rules in respect 
to hoisting ropes and sockets were adopted. 

A new Act provides for the certification 
of nursing assistants. A minor change was 
made in the legislation respecting mothers’ 
allowances, and the Disabled Persons Allow- 
ances Act was passed to enable the prov- 
ince to enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government to provide pensions for 
the disabled. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Beyond an extension of coverage, not 
many significant changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1954, which 
is chiefly a consolidation of the 1938 Act 


and its amendments. The Act was 
amended every year from 1940 to 1953, 
inclusive. 


In the new consolidation a number of 
small changes were made, and the Act was 
further amended by a better arrangement 
of sections and the deletion of out-of-date 
and unused provisions. Among the provi- 
sions left out were all those relating to 
navigation, since the industry has for many 
years been excluded by regulation. 

The new industries brought under the 
Act from January 1, 1955, are: hotels; 
restaurants; catering; dairies; wholesale 
and retail stores and_ establishments; 
broadcasting stations; manufacture, sale 
and distribution of artificial ice; peat 
processing; landscaping; and operation of 
bridges. 

In Nova Scotia, as in six other prov- 
inces, a “learner” who becomes subject to 
the hazards of an industry under Part I 
while doing probationary work or taking 
training in preparation for employment is 
now regarded as a workman under the Act 
and the Board may determine his average 
earnings, for assessment and compensation 
purposes, at an amount that it considers 
fair. 
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Another amendment provided that com- 
pensation in respect to an invalid child is 
to be continued, without regard to age, 
until his recovery or death. The former 
provision was that payments should con- 
tinue as long as the Board considered that 
the workman would, if living, have con- 
tributed to the child’s support. In recent 
years the same change was made in the 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan Acts. 

A new subsection was added to the 
provisions regarding third party actions. 
Under these provisions, where the circum- 
stances are such that a workman is entitled 
to sue some person other than his employer 
for damages, he may either take court 
action or claim compensation under the 
Act. If he claims compensation, the Board, 
if it thinks fit to do so, may sue the third 
party to recover the whole or any out- 
standing part of the workman’s claim. If, 
however, the workman elects to take 
action, he is entitled to the difference, if 
any, between the amount recovered and the 
compensation to which he would have been 
entitled. The new subsection adds the 
further provision that the workman or his 
dependants may not make a compromise 
settlement of an action or cause of action 
at an amount less than the compensation 
without the consent of the Board. 

A few changes concerned assessments and 
the furnishing of reports to the Board. 
The Act now states that the Board may 
fix an amount not to exceed $25 as the 
minimum assessment to be levied upon an 
employer with respect to an _ industry 
carried on by him during a calendar year. 
The amount specified previously was $5. 
An employer is required to furnish an 
estimate of his payroll within 10 days after 
establishing, commencing or recommencing 
an industry instead of, as in the former 
Act, “on or before a date to be fixed by 
the Governor in Council or whenever 
thereafter he shall have become an 
employer within the meaning of this Act”. 

In other circumstances, the Act, instead 
of requiring regular reports, now provides 
for the furnishing of reports when and if 
required by the Board. A manufacturer, 
contractor or dealer who enters into a 
contract to buy logs, pulpwood and other 
forest products need only report the 
particulars of such contract if requested to 
do so and is no longer required to report 
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whenever a delivery is made under the 
contract. He must, as before, keep records 
and produce them for inspection if 
required by the Board. 

The provision requiring the assessors for 
a municipality, city or town to furnish 
certain information to the Board each year 
within 10 days after the completion of the 
assessment roll was replaced by a provi- 
sion stating that such a return should be 
made at the request of the Board. 
Similarly, a record of building permits 
granted in a municipality, city or town is 
to be supplied when requested. The 
former provision required written notice to 
be given to the Board within three days 
after the granting of each permit. 

Silicosis was removed from the schedule 
of industrial diseases and a provision was 
added stating that, subject to the condi- 
tions set out in the Act regarding silicosis, 
a workman disabled by the disease is 
entitled to compensation, medical aid and 
burial expenses as if the disease were a 
personal injury by accident and the dis- 
ablement were the happening of the 
accident, 

To be entitled to compensation for 
disability from silicosis, a workman must 
have been exposed to silica dust while 
employed in Nova Scotia in an- industry 
to which Part I applies for periods amount- 
ing in all to at least five years. Under 
the former Act, the workman was required, 
in addition, to have been a resident of the 
province for at least five years but the 
residence requirement was omitted in the 
revision, In the other provinces, the 
period during which a workman must have 
been exposed to silica dust in order to be 
eligible for compensation varies. In 
Ontario it is at least two years, in Alberta 
and British Columbia three years, and in 
Manitoba, Quebec and Saskatchewan, it is, 
like Nova Scotia, five years, 

A claim for compensation for silicosis 
must be established while the workman is 
regularly employed in the industry in which 
he was exposed to silica dust or within 
three years after leaving such employment. 
If, however, a workman is a resident of 
Nova Scotia at the time of making appli- 
cation for compensation and has not been 
exposed to silica dust elsewhere, the Board 
may allow a claim for uncomplicated 
silicosis even though the workman has not 
filed his claim within the time prescribed, 
Compensation is not payable for any period 
previous to the filing of the claim. 
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Coal Mines 


The minimum age for employment under- 
ground in a coal mine was raised from 17 
to 18 years by an amendment to the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 

Another change gives to the Local Boards 
of Examiners, who are appointed in such 
localities as the Minister of Mines deems 
expedient, power to examine candidates 
and grant temporary permits to stationary 
engineers. This is in addition to the 
three classes of engineers’ licences and the 
firemen’s licence granted by the central 
Board of Examiners under the Act. Local 
Boards no longer have power to appoint 
mine examiners. A mine surveyor is to be 
appointed to the Board of Examiners, 
which consists of the Chief Inspector, a 
mechanical engineer, a mining engineer and 
an electrical engineer. 

Other amendments set out stricter safety 
regulations with respect to hoisting ropes 
and sockets. A new provision requires 
every overwind or damage to hoisting 
equipment, including rope, to be reported 
immediately by the Chief Engineer to an 
Inspector. Another new provision requires 
a hoisting rope to be discarded if the core 
is ineffectually lubricated. Ropes used for 
hoisting men and coal are now required to 
be socketed at least once every three 
months. A schedule of standard types of 
sockets is appended to the Act and all 
sockets must be of a design and strength 
as provided in the schedule unless exempted 
by the Mechanical Inspector. 

The Act sets out rules which must be 
observed by the hoist operator. Provision 
is now made for the Mechanical Inspector 
to exempt the hoisting operator from strict 
compliance with the rules laid down. 


Registration of Nursing Assistants 


The Nursing Assistants Act provides for 
the registration of nursing assistants and for 
the regulation and supervision of schools 
and training courses for nursing assistants. 
The Act is to be administered by the 
Minister of Public Health. 

Only a person registered under the Act 
is entitled to use the title “Certified 
Nursing Assistant” or any abbreviation or 
title which implies that she is a registered 
nursing assistant. Registration is not 
compulsory and the Act does not apply to 
a person who nurses the sick for hire so 
long as she does not hold herself out to 
be registered as a nursing assistant under 
the Act. The functions of the practice of 
nursing which may be performed by a 
registered nursing assistant are to be 
prescribed by regulations. if 


‘ 


The nature of training and examinations 
and the provisions governing registration 
of nursing assistants are also to be set out 
in regulations. In particular, regulations 
may be made respecting the establishment 
and operation of training schools and 
courses, and may provide for the registra- 
tion and inspection of such schools. They 
may prescribe admission requirements, 
types of examinations and certificates of 
registration and fees. With respect to 
registration of nursing assistants the regu- 
lations may provide for the establishment 
and remuneration of a registration board, 
the appointment of committees and officers 
of the board, prescribe powers and duties 
and provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a register of nursing 
assistants. 

The Act prohibits a person from oper- 
ating a school or conducting a training 
course or from holding himself out as 
being able to train persons to become 
nursing assistants contrary to the Act or 
regulations. A penalty of up to $100 is 
provided for on summary conviction of a 
person who commits a violation. 

Five other provinces, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island, have legislation in respect 
to the training and registration of nursing 
assistants. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Nova Scotia Mothers’ Allowances 
Act fixes a maximum allowance of $80 a 
month for a family and the amount pay- 
able to a mother and one child is deter- 
mined by family need. The Act was 


amended to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to pay an additional 
allowance of up to $40 a month to a 
disabled child over 16 years until the child 
becomes eligible for an allowance under the 
Disabled Persons Act at age 18. The Act 
provides for regulations to be made pro- 
viding for the payment, suspension and 
cancellation of such an allowance. 

Normally, an allowance is paid until the 
child becomes 16 years of age. If the 
child is attending high school, an allowance 
may be continued until age 18 if the 
Director of Mothers Allowances thinks it 
advisable that his education should be 
continued. The latter provision was 
reworded to make it clear that in addition 
to continuing payment of an allowance to 
age 18, payment may be resumed in the 
case of a child who temporarily stopped 
school but returned to high school before 
becoming 18 if he is otherwise eligible for 
an allowance. 


Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
which will come into effect on proclama- 
tion, was passed to enable the province to 
participate in the federal-provincial pro- 
gram of pensions for disabled persons. 
Under the plan, when an agreement is 
signed with a province, the federal Govern- 
ment will pay one-half of the cost of a 
pension of not more than $40 a month to 
totally and permanently disabled residents 
between 18 and 65 years in cases of need. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
Old Age Assistance Board. 


Labour Legislation, Prince Edward Island, 1954 


Enactment of Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act enables province 
fo sign an agreement with federal Government to participatein joint 
training project. Eight provinces have now signed such agreements 


At the session of the Prince Edward 
Island Legislature which met March 2 and 
prorogued April 10, the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act was passed to enable 
the province to sign an agreement with the 
federal Government to participate in the 
federal-provincial plan for rehabilitating the 
disabled under the terms of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act as amended in 
1954 (L.G., Sept., p. 1294). Hight prov- 
inces, including Prince Edward Island, have 
now signed such agreements with the 
federal Government. 


98055—74 


Under these agreements the federal 
Government will share equally with the 
provincial government certain costs of 
approved projects. Each provincial govern- 
ment agrees to appoint a co-ordinator who 
will be chairman of an inter-departmental 
committee at the provincial level and a 
liaison between the provincial government 
and the national co-ordinator. One of the 
important duties of the provincial co- 
ordinator is to organize a case-finding and 
ease-referral system within the province. 
The agreement further provides that the 
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facilities of the National Employment 
Service shall be available for placing the 
disabled in suitable employment. 

Under the agreement with Prince Edward 
Island, the maximum amount which the 
federal Government was to contribute in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, was 
$15,000. The agreement is effective to 
March 31, 1958. The maximum amount of 
the federal contribution is to be authorized 
by the Governor in Council each year. 

Appended to the agreement is Schedule 
R which sets out the ways in which the 
training program carried on under the 
Vocational Training Agreement may be 
adapted to the needs of the disabled. The 
federal Government will share the costs of 
longer training periods than those normally 
provided, special living allowances and 
special travelling allowances which are 
deemed necessary for a disabled person 
taking training. Established schools are to 
be used where possible but training on the 
job may be authorized with an employer 
who can provide employment on comple- 
tion of training; in exceptional cases indi- 
vidual instruction may be provided. Where 
the number of trainees justifies such action, 


and where suitable training is not otherwise 
available, special training classes may be 
provided. 

All cases for training must be approved 
by a provincial committee appointed by 
the provincial department administering the 
agreement, consisting of at least three 
persons including one representing that 
department and one representing the federal 
Government, with the provincial co- 
ordinator as chairman. Competent medical 
advice is to be obtained to make sure that 
training or subsequent employment will not 
be detrimental to the trainee. 

The Prince Edward Island Act imparts 
to the agreement the force of law by 
stating that the Minister of Education, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, may enter into and 
execute on behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment the agreement which is appended in 
a schedule. It defines “rehabilitation” as 
the restoration of the disabled to the fullest 


physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of which they are 
capable. It also empowers the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council to appoint a provincial 
co-ordinator. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia courts review decisions of Boards 
on questions of decertification and constitution of bargaining unit 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal 
issued an order of mandamus directing the 
Labour Relations Board to reconsider an 
application for decertification of a bargain- 
ing agent which it had refused. The Court 
held that the Board’s decision was not 
properly based on the evidence before it 
but on extraneous considerations. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed an application to quash a certifi- 
cation order, holding that the Labour Rela- 
tions Board had authority to certify a 
bargaining agent for a unit of several but 
not all of a company’s plants. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... directs Labour Relations Board to determine 
application for decertification according to law 


On May 31 the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal granted the application of a retail 
store and some of its employees for a writ 
of mandamus to direct the provincial 
Labour Relations Board to reconsider a 
request for decertification of the employees’ 
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bargaining agent. The Court held that the 


Board’s refusal to revoke the union’s 
certification was based on _ extraneous 
considerations. 


Separate reasons for the judgment were 
given by Mr. Justice Gordon and Mr. 
Justice Procter. Mr. Justice McNiven 
concurred with Mr. Justice Procter. The 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Culliton 
dissented. 


The facts, as set out in the reasons for 
judgment, were as follows. On January 13, 
1953, the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board issued an order stating that the 
employees of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany’s store in Weyburn constituted an 
appropriate bargaining unit and that the 
Saskatchewan Joint Board Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union repre- 
sented a majority of employees in the unit, 
and requiring the company to bargain 
collectively with representatives of that 
union. On June 11 of that year, a group 
of employees claiming to represent a 
majority of the unit applied to the Board 


for decertification of the union. They were 
told that the application was premature 
and that they should renew it at the end 
of the year. 

Another application for decertification 
was made by 12 out of the 18 employees 
in the unit on January 5, 1954. When it 
was filed, the secretary of the Board sent 
a copy to the company as required by 
Section 7 of the Board’s rules, since it had 
“a direct interest in the matter”. 

At the hearing on February 9 and 10 
counsel for the union contended that the 
second application should be dismissed as 
premature. He referred to Section 26 of 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, which 
provides that where a collective agreement 
is in effect a union may not apply for 
certification until 10 months of the term 
of the agreement have expired. He 
pointed out that since the union’s certifi- 
cation the Board had several times found 
the company guilty of unfair labour 
practices. 

On April 25, 1953, the manager of the 
store and a floor woman had been found 
guilty of using coercion with a view to 
discouraging membership in the union and 
of interfering with the selection of the 
union as the employees’ bargaining agent. 
On September 3, 1953, the Board found 
that the company and the manager had 
failed to bargain collectively and ordered 
them to do so. On December 11, 1953, 
the Board found that the company had 
failed to bargain collectively and had 
interfered with the rights of employees 
under the Act by counselling them not to 
join the union and threatening them with 
discrimination if they should become union 
members. Two other complaints against 
the company were heard at the same 
sitting. A complaint that an employee had 
been discriminatorily discharged was with- 
drawn when the company agreed to pay 
the employee her loss in wages. Another 
complaint, found to be established, was 
that the company had retained in employ- 
ment three new employees who had failed 
to apply for membership in the union 
within 30 days after hiring in violation of 
Section 27 of the Act. (Section 27 pro- 
vides that, where it is requested by a union 
representing the majority of employees in 
a bargaining unit, a clause requiring as a 
condition of employment that union mem- 
bers retain their membership and new 
employees join the union within 30 days 
must be included in a collective agreement, 
and that whether or not there is an 
agreement in force the terms of the clause 


must be carried out by the employer.) The 
Board ordered the company to refrain from 
engaging in that unfair labour practice. 

Counsel for the employees objected that 
this evidence as to the company’s unfair 
labour practices was immaterial. Counsel 
for the company then filed as evidence a 
letter from the Board dated October 15, 
19538, informing him that a complaint 
against the company of failure to bargain 
had been dismissed, and a letter he had 
sent to the union, after the Board’s order 
of December 11 finding the company guilty 
of failure to bargain, in which he had 
expressed his willingness to bargain in spite 
of his opinion the union no longer repre- 
sented a majority of the employees. 

Counsel for the union then called as 
witnesses four of the employees who had 
joined in the application for decertification. 
The evidence disclosed that in April and 
May, 1953, there had been a strike called 
against the company, that a number of 
employees had refused to strike and had 
received a bonus of $5 a week which was 
continued after the strike had ended. 

The Board rejected the union’s view 
that the application for decertification was 
premature but dismissed the application 
on the ground that it was that of the 
employees in form only and was really 
made by the company. The reasons for 
decision issued by the majority of the 
Board also stated that the applicants had 
failed to establish that the union had lost 
the support of the majority of employees 
in the unit. 

The Board’s decision in the matter was 
given on March 9, 1954. On April 7, the 
company and the employees who had made 
the application to the Board commenced 
proceedings to obtain a writ of mandamus 
to direct the Board to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion to rescind the union’s certification. 


In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Procter considered the objection of counsel 
for the Board that the Court had no right 
to review the proceedings of the Board in 
any manner because of Section 17 of the 
Act, which reads: 

There shall be no appeal from an order 
or decision of the Board under this Act, and 
the Board shall have power to determine 
any question of fact necessary to its juris- 
diction, and its proceedings, orders and 
decisions shall not be reviewable by any 
court of law or by any certiorari, mandamus, 
prohibition, injunction or other proceeding 
whatsoever. 


As authority for the power of the Court 
to review the proceedings of the Board 
notwithstanding this provision Mr. Justice 
Procter cited many decisions, including 
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Toronto Newspaper Guild vy. Globe Print- 
ing Co. (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1174), In re 
Canada Safeway Ltd. and Labour Relations 
Board (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1170), Smith and 
Rhuland Ltd. v. Reg. ex rel Andrews (L.G.., 
Aug. 1953, p. 1172 and In re B.C. Hotels 
Assn. and Labour Relations Board (L.G., 
July, p. 1018). 

His Lordship then considered the objec- 
tion of counsel for the union that the 
company could not join in making the 
application for decertification. He reviewed 
what had occurred in 1953 after the union 
had been certified. A strike had taken 
place, which the company claimed to be 
an illegal strike, in which great bitterness 
developed between the employees who 
favoured the union and those who opposed 
it and continued to work during the strike. 
The company claimed that the union did 
not represent a majority of the employees 
and that under Section 3 of the Act the 
majority had a right to choose their own 
bargaining representatives. It further con- 
tended that it was not required to bargain 
with the union under Section 8 of the Act, 
which requires an employer to bargain with 
a union representing the majority of 
employees in a unit, and that to do so 
would infringe upon the rights granted to 
employees by Section 3. As a result the 
company had been charged with various 
unfair labour practices and on some of the 
charges had been found guilty. 

In view of the bitterness that had 
developed between the two groups of 
employees and the wide powers given to 
the bargaining agent under the Act, Mr. 
Justice Procter considered that the company 
had a vital interest in having the question 
of representation of their employees settled, 
in thaving harmony again among the 
employees, and in protecting itself from 
charges of unfair labour practices. He 
found that the company did have a stand- 
ing to make the application for decertifica- 
tion of the union. 

His Lordship then proceeded to deal 
with the merits of the application. He 
stated that the underlying principle of the 
labour relations legislation enacted by the 
provinces was to create and maintain in- 
dustrial peace. He stated that none of the 
other provincial Acts contained a section 
such as Section 3 of the Saskatchewan Act, 
which reads: 


_. Employees shall have the right to organize 
in and to form, join or assist trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and the 
representatives designated or selected for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively by the 
majority of employees in a unit appropriate 
for such 
representatives of all employees in such unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
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purpose shall be the exclusive 


In His Lordship’s view, the express 
intention of this section was that the 
individual rights of employees should be 
particularly safeguarded so that changes in 
those employed might be reflected in 
change of their bargaining representatives. 

To attain the object of the Act the 
Board must exercise its discretion fairly 
and not be influenced by extraneous 
matters. It was for the purpose of seeing 
that administrative tribunals exercised their 
functions in accordance with these prin- 
ciples that the courts reviewed their 
proceedings. 


In Mr. Justice Procter’s view, a careful 
study of the evidence produced before the 
Board failed to establish either ground 
given by the Board for its refusal to 
decertify the union. He quoted from the 
reasons for decision given by the chairman 
of the Board. The majority of the Board 
was satisfied that the employees would not 
have made their two applications for 
decertification without the moral and 
financial help of the employer. His Lord- 
ship stated that the testimony of the 
applicant employees that they had received 
no financial or legal assistance from the 
company had remained unshaken in spite 
of vicious cross-examination by counsel for 
the union at the hearing before the Board. 
The chairman of the Board noted that no 
arrangements had been made by the 
employees for paying their counsel. His 
Lordship stated that the arrangement made 
by counsel for payment for his services 
was an entirely irrelevant matter and that 
many lawyers frequently gave assistance to 
inpecunious clients with little hope of 
remuneration. The chairman also men- 
tioned the employer’s co-operative attitude 
in the matter of time off and transportation 
for the employees to confer with counsel 
and attend hearings, an alleged loan made 
by the employer to one of the employees 
towards his transportation expenses, the 
accessibility of the employer’s counsel to 
the employees, and the employer’s eager- 
ness to gain the objective of the applicant 
employees. Mr. Justice Procter considered 
that the chairman had distorted the 
evidence before the Board in a manner 
which went far to justify the allegation of 
bias. The chairman also mentioned “the 
petty and insubstantial reasons offered by 
some of the applicants for seeking decer- 
tification”. In His Lordship’s view, this 
statement indicated an arbitrary disposal 
of employees’ rights under Section 3 of 
the Act rather than a fair judicial appraisal. 

The second ground for the decision of 
the majority of the Board was that the 
applicants had failed to establish that the 


union had lost its majority support among 
the employees. The evidence showed that 
out of 19 employees in the store 13 signed 
the application for decertification. The 
Board disqualified three of these because 
they were new employees who had failed 
to join the union within 30 days of hiring 
as required by the Trade Union Act when 
requested by the bargaining agent. On 
December 18, 1953, the Board had found 
that the company was committing an unfair 
labour practice by retaining them in its 
employ and ordered the company to dis- 
charge them unless they joined the union. 
In the opinion of the majority of the Board, 
it would have been farcical to cater to 
their wishes regarding conditions of employ- 
men when they had no right to be 
employed there. 


Mr. Justice Procter stated that Section 3 
of the Act did not require employees to 
be members of a union before they had 
the right to choose bargaining representa- 
tives. Employees who were not union 
members had the right to choose their 
bargaining authority, which need not be a 
union. 

The Board decided also that two 
employees who had been employed by the 
store for less than a week should not have 
a vote in determining whether or not the 
union should continue to represent bona 
fide and permanent employees of the com- 
pany. Counsel for the company had 
claimed that the Board’s finding was not 
in accordance with the facts shown by 
the company’s employment records but the 
Board did not wait to see these. Mr. 
Justice Procter stated that in any case he 
found nothing in the Act requiring an 
employee to be employed by a company 
for any particular period before acquiring 
the rights given him by Section 3 of the 
Act to take part in choosing a bargaining 
agent. His Lordship considered that at 
the very least 10 out of 19 employees 
wished the union decertified. 

He concluded that the Board, in refusing 
to consider the wishes of these applicants, 
was not acting within the jurisdiction given 
by the Act but was acting arbitrarily and 

without legal justification. If any doubt 
| existed as to the wishes of the majority 
| of the employees a vote could have been 
held. By its refusal to decertify' the union, 
the Board was denying to the employees 
the rights guaranteed to them by the Trade 
Union Act and the Saskatchewan Bill of 
Rights Act. His Lordship considered that 
once the Board had determined after a 
proper inquiry that the majority of the 
employees wished to ‘change their bargain- 


ing representative it had no power to refuse 
to rescind its certification order. 

Chief Justice Martin, with whom Mr. 
Justice Culliton concurred, said in his dis- 
senting opinion that the section of the 
Trade Union Act which empowered the 
Board to make orders and to rescind its 
orders was permissive and conferred a 
discretion upon the Board. He referred to 
a British case, Julius v. Oxford (Bishop) 
[1880], in which it was held that the words 
‘Tt shall be lawful” in a statute are words 
of permission only but that in order to 
determine whether they create a duty to 
exercise the power conferred regard must 
be had “to the subject matter, the general 
objects of the statute and to the person 
or class of persons for whose benefit the 
power may be intended to have been con- 
ferred”. His Lordship considered that the 
words “the Board shall have power” in the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act should be 
construed in this way. The Board was 
given a discretion in the exercise of its 
powers under Section 5. Generally speak- 
ing, the powers conferred necessitated an 
inquiry and an application to rescind a 
certification order would require a careful 
inquiry and the consideration of evidence 
before a conclusion could be reached. The 
Board, after examining the evidence and 
hearing the testimony of witnesses, had 
concluded that the application for certifica- 
tion was that of the employees “in form 
only” and that the applicants had failed 
to establish that the union had lost its 
support. 

In view of the union’s contention that 
the application was in fact made by the 
company, a consideration of the company’s 
record in its attitude to the union was not 
irrelevant, the Chief Justice held. He was 
not prepared to say that there was no 
evidence before the Board to warrant its 
conclusion. Moreover,, he was of the 
opinion that mandamus could not be issued 
because the Board, acting judicially, had in 
fact heard and determined the matter. It 
could not be said that the Board had not 
properly exercised its jurisdiction. or that 
extraneous. matters had been taken into 
account. For these reasons he would have 
dismissed the application. 

The Court quashed the Board’s order and 
directed the Board to proceed to determine 
the application for decertification according 
to. law. Regina ex rel F. W. Woolworth 


Company Limited and Slabick et al vy. 
‘Labour Relations Board. [1954] 13 WWR 
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British Columbia Supreme Court... 


.. dimisses application to quash certification 


of union as bargaining agent for multi-plant unit 


On August 4 the British Columbia 
Supreme Court dismissed the application 
of a canning company for a writ of 
certiorart to quash an order of the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Board certifying a 
union as bargaining agent for employees in 
several of the company’s plants throughout 
the province. The Court held that the 
Board was not required to choose between 
a bargaining unit including employees in 
all the company’s plants and separate units 
for each plant but could certify a bargain- 
ing agent for whatever unit it considered 
appropriate. 

The judgement was given by Mr. Justice 
Coady. The company, Canadian Canners 
(Western) Ltd., applied to quash the order 
made by the Board on June 11, 1954, 
certifying four locals of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America as_ the 
bargaining authority for a unit composed 
of the company’s employees in seven 
different plants. 

An earlier application by the union to 
be certified as the bargaining agent for a 
multi-plant unit had been rejected by the 
Board on April 6, 1954. The reason given 
was that the application was for a unit 
that did not include all the employees in 
the trade in all the operations of the 
employer throughout the province. Mr. 
Justice Coady stated that in giving that 
reason the Board obviously had in mind 
Section 12(9) of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, which read: 

Where an employer has separate opera- 
tions in progress in different parts of the 
Province, if an application for certification 
of a bargaining authority for the employees 
in any trade is made, the Board may, if in 
its opinion the circumstances warrant such 
action, certify a bargaining authority for all 
the employees in that trade in all the oper- 


ations of the employer throughout the 
Province. 
The Board could have rejected the 


second application for the same reason but 
it did not see fit to do so. His Lordship 
noted that Section 58(2) of the Act 
specifically authorized the Board to reverse 
its previous decisions. He quoted a state- 
ment from the judgment in Re Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Union, 
Local 28 [1954] (L.G., April, p. 561) to 
the effect that there is no reason why the 
Board may not vary or revoke its orders 
at any time, provided that the variation 
or revocation remains within the structure 
of the statute and does not offend the 
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principles of substantial Justice and that 
all interested parties are given the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


This reversal by the Board of its former 
decision gave rise to the submission made 
by counsel for the company that the earlier 
decision was legally right and the subse- 
quent decision legally wrong. He con- 
tended that the Board could grant certifi- 
cation for a unit of all the employees in 
all the operations of the company through- 
out the province or, alternatively, could 
grant separate certifications for each oper- 
ation but that it had no authority to do 
what had been done in this case, namely, 
to certify a bargaining agent for all the 
employees of some of the plants only. 


Mr. Justice Coady considered that the 
subsection referred to was permissive and 
could not derogate from the other powers 
expressly conferred on the Board by the 
Act. Even giving the provision the 
suggested interpretation, it could very well 
be argued that it implied a jurisdiction to 
certify a bargaining agent for all the 
employees in some of the operations of 
the employer on the principle that the 
greater includes the less. He was of the 
opinion, however, that quite apart from this 
section the Act expressly conferred on the 
Board the authority it had exercised in this 
case. The Act specifically provided that 
the Board had authority to determine 
whether a bargaining unit was appropriate 
and that its decision on the question was 
final and conclusive. 


He considered that Section 12(9) could 
not be interpreted as counsel for the com- 
pany suggested. It was intended to provide 
for separate certification for all employees 
engaged in a particular trade in all the 
employer’s plants. The use of the words 
‘In any trade” showed what the Legisla- 
ture intended in this subsection, and in- 
tepreted in this way the subsection had 
no application to the certification granted 
in this case. 


Another objection made by the company 
was that one of the plants should not have 
been included in the unit because there 
were no employees there at the time the 
certification order was made. His Lordship 
stated that the evidence did not support 
that claim. 

The company’s application to quash the 
Board’s order was dismissed. Re Canadian 
Canners (Western) Ltd. [1954] 4 DLR 78. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Watch-repairing is brought under British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 
New apprenticeship regulations are issued for two trades in Alberta 


Watch-repairing has been added to the 
schedule of trades under the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 


Experienced sheet metal workers, painters 
and decorators in Alberta may now apply 
for certificates of qualification in their 
trades under the Apprenticeship Act. Per- 
sons over 21 years of age are now eligible 
to become apprentices in these trades. 

Further restrictions on the employment 
of minors on licensed premises were made 
in Nova Scotia. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Apprenticeship 
Act for the painting and decorating trade 
and for the sheet metal trade were replaced 
and now include provisions for the issue 
of certificates of qualification to persons on 
the basis of their experience in the trade. 
An upper age limit for entering upon 
apprenticeship is no longer specified. 

New sections in the regulations for both 
the painting and decorating trade and the 
sheet metal trade provide that certificates 
of qualification may be issued, upon appli- 
cation, to persons engaged in either trade 
who are able to submit proof of proficiency 
and who have had at least four years’ 
qualifying experience before September 20, 
1954. However, unless a journeyman 
applies for such a certificate within 180 
days from that date, he will be required 
to take an examination. If he fails in the 
examination, he will be given appropriate 
standing as an apprentice and may then 
complete his training as an apprentice. 

Sixteen years continues to be _ the 
minimum age for an apprentice but there 
is no longer an upper age limit of 21 years. 

The rates of pay for apprentices are set 
as the same proportion of journeymen’s 
rates as under the previous regulations 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1572 and January 1954, 
Dp, 121% 


The length of the apprenticeship period 
continues to be three and a half years, 
including the three months’ probationary 
period, for painting and decorating and 
four years, in addition to any probationary 
and basic training period, for the sheet 
metal trade. 

The regulations, approved on September 
20 by O.C. 1283-54 (painting and decorat- 
ing) and O.C. 1284-54 (sheet metal), were 
gazetted September 30. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


By an Order in Council of September 21, 
gazetted November 4, the trade of watch- 
repairing was added to Schedule A of the 
British Columbia Apprenticeship Act as 
one of the trades to which the Act applies. 
All contracts of apprenticeship in these 
trades must be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


A provision contained in amendments to 
the regulations under the Nova Scotia 
Liquor Control Act forbids the holder of 
a hotel dining room, hotel tavern or 
tavern licence to permit any person under 
21 years of age to handle or serve beer or 
wine. Another change is that the sections 
setting out the conditions of qualification 
for a tavern waiter’s licence now include 
the requirement that an applicant must be 
at least 21 years of age. 

Previously, the regulations merely pro- 
hibited the employment of minors in 
taverns or hotel taverns during hours of 
sale. The prohibition of their employment 
in hotel dining rooms is new. 

The amendments were made on August 30 
and gazetted October 13. 


Marcel Francq Resigns from Quebec Industrial Relations Commission 


Marcel Francq, labour representative on the Quebec Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion, last month announced his decision to resign from that provincial government body. 


A former 


president and secretary of the Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC), 


é has served as a member of the Commission since 1951. 
7 qua git and grandson of well-known labour leaders, he gave as the reason for his 


resignation his desire to play a more active part in the labour movement. 


specify which union he intends to join. 


He did not 
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Unemployment Insurance — . 


Selected Decisions of Umpire under 


Decision CU-B 1078, September 20, 1954 


Summary of Facts—The claimant, an 
employee of a rubber company, filed a 
renewal claim for benefit on November 26, 
1953, following a mass lay-off. 

According to ‘this duly signed weekly 
reports (forms UIC 489), he continued to 
work for the above employer on November 
30, December 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9, 1953, 
and reported “sick” from December 10, 
1953, the date on which he was admitted 
to a hospital for a hernia operation, until 
January 23, 1954, inclusive. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer found that the claimant had 
become incapable of work by reason of 
illness on a day in respect of which he was 
not entitled to benefit because of his being 
regularly employed by the same employer 
within the meaning of Section 37(1) (a) (ii) 
of the Act on December 10, 1953. There- 
fore, he denied him the right to avail 
himself of the exemption afforded by sub- 
section (3) of Section 29 and disqualified 
him pursuant to subsection (1)(b) of the 
same section. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to the court of 
referees on the ground that he had been 
misinformed by the local office manager 
regarding his right to draw unemployment 
insurance benefit and workmen’s compen- 
sation at the same time. 


The court of referees, after hearing his 
testimony that he had been misinformed by 
the local office of the Commission “regard- 
ing the non-compensable day prior to his 
operation for hernia”, decided that he was 
“entitled to the benefit of the doubt in 
this connection” and unanimously allowed 
his appeal. 


From this decision, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire mainly on the 
following grounds: 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse but 
even had the claimant known that the first 
day of unemployment would be non-com- 
pensable and had postponed his operation 
until a day that would not affect his 
eligibility for sickness benefit that does not 
alter the facts. On his own admission he 
was ill on the first day of unemployment, a 
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the Unemployment Insurance Act 


day for which he was not entitled to benefit. 
and it is this fact that the court of refere 
overlooked.” 


The claimant also submitted a brie® to 
the Umpire. fn 

Conclusions—The question which Kk 
asked to decide is whether, on Deob«itie 
10, 1953, the claimant fulfilled all thél cdr 
ditions of entitlement to benefit,? e&60 
that he had become incapable of win'k 
because of illness or injury. er 

Subsection (1) of Section 37 amongst 
other things and in substance provides that 
an insured person who is_ regularly 
employed by the same employer for a 
period of three days or less, consecutive 
or not, in a week, is not entitled to benefit 
for the first day of unemployment following 
that period in any claim week. 


In the present case, the claimant was 
laid off on November 25, 1953, and was 
employed by the same employer for five 
days in the week commencing on Novem- 
ber 30 and for three days in the week 
commencing on December 6. Under these 
circumstances, I find that the claimant was 
regularly employed by the same employer 
within the meaning of the Act in the 
latter-mentioned week and that, therefore, 
he was not entitled to benefit in respect of 
December 10, 1953, as it was the first day 
of unemployment following his three con- 
secutive days of employment in that week, 
namely, December 7, 8 and 9. 


Inasmuch as the claimant was admitted 
to a hospital for a hernia operation on 
December 10, 1953, it is now obvious that 
he became incapable of work on a day in 
respect of which he was not entitled to 
benefit and, therefore, could not avail him- 
self of the exemption afforded by subsec- 
tion (3) of Section 29 of the Act, which 
reads as follows: 


No person who has become entitled to 
receive benefit under this Act and who has 
afterwards, while his entitlement would 
otherwise continue, become incapable of work 
by reason of illness, injury or quarantine, 
shall, notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
be disqualified from receiving such benefit 
only by reason of such illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The claimant’s contention that he was 
misinformed as to his rights by the 
manager ot the local office is not substan- 
tiated by the evidence, and even if it 
were established that wrong information 
had been given to him, it would not affect 
the question at issue. His entitlement to 
henefit in respect of December 10, 1953, is 

2d on facts, and notwithstanding my 
sympathy for the claimant, I have no alter- 
native but to adhere to these facts. 

The appeal is allowed. 


ecision CU-B 1081, September 20, 1954 


Summary of Facts—The claimant filed 

application for benefit on May 17, 

:, and stated therein that he had been 

oyed as a pharmacist in a drug store 

idmonton, Alta. from September 1, 

o May 15, 1954, when he voluntarily 

fi recause he planned to enter into 

busine.s on his own account as a drug 
store proprietor in Drayton Valley, Alta. 


On May 25, 1954, he informed the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission that when he left the said 
employment on May 15, he was reasonably 
well assured that the building which he 
would use was to be available almost 
immediately, but he had since found that, 
owing to bad roads and a shortage of 
materials, it would not be ready for 
occupancy for two or three months, and as 
a consequence he was available for work 
in the meantime. 

On the. evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from May 17, 1954, on the ground that, 
having voluntarily left his employment to 
engage in business on his own account, he 
was considered to be not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant, on May 27, 1954, 
appealed to a court of referees, contending 
that he was available for work and, as 
evidence thereof, was seeking employment 
through a newspaper in Edmonton and the 
local office of the Commission in that city. 
He also stated that there was some uncer- 
tainty whether his proposed business 
undertaking would ever materialize as up 
to that time no attempt had been made 
to construct the building. 

The court of referees, after hearing the 
claimant in Edmonton, Alta., on June 2, 


1954, by a majority finding maintained the 


decision of the insurance officer. The 
dissenting member of the court was of the 
opinion that the claimant had shown just 
cause for voluntarily leaving his employ- 
ment and that he was “now” available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 

On June 10, 1954, in his appeal to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court of 
referees, the claimant stated that he had 
“given up the idea of going into business 
for (himself)” and that he expected to 
obtain employment as a pharmacist in the 
near future. 


Conclusions—The court of referees 
rightly found that the claimant had shown 
just cause for voluntarily leaving his 
employment on May 15, 1954, and that 
he was not available for work on the date 
on which he filed his claim for benefit. 


The claimant’s decision in February to 
quit his employment in May proved to 
have been a dubious step, but it seems 
that we would be ill-advised to penalize 
him for what can hardly be termed an 
error of judgment and could not be 
followed through chiefly because of an 
unfortunate and almost unforeseeable set 
of circumstances. 

He was not available for work on 
May 17, 1954, not so much because of 
his intention to commence a business on 
his own account, but chiefly because of 
the fact that, having left his employment 
to carry out such intention, he thereby 
showed that he was no longer interested in 
obtaining employment under a contract of 
service and/or that the time which he 
could now devote to this latter kind of 
work had no merchantable value in the 
labour market. 

However, the claimant’s statements of 
May 25 and May 27 seem to indicate that, 
for a reasonable period of time, he would 
again be interested in employment under a 
contract of service and would not be 
actively engaged in carrying out his busi- 
ness venture. As it is more than likely 
that, in a city of the size of Edmonton, 
employment could be obtained of the kind 
for which he had registered at the local 
office and advertised in a local newspaper, 
I am prepared to give him the benefit of 
the doubt as to his availability from the 
date of his last statement. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the claimant was available for work as 
from May 27, 1954, provided that he has 
fulfilled all the other requirements of the 
Act and the regulations thereunder. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Moderate decline during September in initial and renewal claims for 


benefit, statistics* 

There was a moderate decline in the 
number of initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit recorded 
during September but the total was con- 
siderably higher than of September 1953. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 109,548 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during September, compared with 112,659 
in August and 85,623 in September 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live Unem- 
ployment Insurance register on September 
30 numbered 187,745 (138,415 males and 
49,330 females), in comparison with 191,258 
(141,489 males and 49,769 females) on 
August 31 and 119,381 (85,089 males and 
34,292 females) on September 30, 1953. 
On September 30, short-time claimants 
totalled 23,661, while 3,011 were on 
temporary lay-off. 


Adjudicating officers disposed of 110,207 
initial and renewal claims during Septem- 
ber, entitlement to benefit being granted in 
90,798 cases. Of the 24,578 cases in which 
claimants were not entitled to benefit 
(this figure includes 5,169 cases of dis- 
qualification arising from revised claims), 
9,314 were on behalf of claimants unable 
to satisfy the minimum contribution 
requirements. Chief reasons for disqualifi- 
cation were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 5,154 cases; “not 
unemployed” 2,394 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work” 2,278 cases. 

New beneficiaries during September 
totalled 78,225, compared with 77,150 in 
August and 55,802 in September 1953. 

During September, $12,397,571 was paid 
in respect of 3,974,847 days (including 
74,121 disability days), in comparison with 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at back of book. 


show, but total much higher than year earlier 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


$12,066,717 and 3,921,598 days (including 
75,467 disability days) for August and 
$6,739,427 and 2,230,702 days (of which 
22,827 were disability days) for September 
1953. 


An estimated 158,923 beneficiaries received 
$2,754,045 in compensation for 880,389 days 
(of which 17,494 were disability days) 
during the week September 25-October 1, 
while during the week August 28-September 
3 an estimated 153,241 beneficiaries received 
$2,713,561 in compensation for 876,441 days 
(including 16,662 disability days). For the 
week of September 26-October 2, 1953, 
beneficiaries numbering 92,535 received 
$1,560,169 in compensation for 513,560 days 
(including 6,325 disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit was 
$3.13 for the week September 25-October 1, 
$3.10 for the week August 28-September 3 
and $3.04 for the week September 26- 
October 2, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,271,421 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1954. 


At September 30, employers registered 
numbered 264,355, an increase of 1,728 
during the month. 


Rock-Bottom Unemployment in New Zealand 


For more than a decade, persons registered as unemployed in New Zealand 
have usually numbered fewer than 100; most of these are unemployable. 
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Labour Conditions 
im Federal Government Contracis 


en a a it Sal aan Nine acs Sic te 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


j During October the Department of Labour prepared 166 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 158 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
SE gtd conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ereriUG@ me TOGUCUION Sota ute cec cs cep cee se seas 95 $160,950.00 
Plots. LAE? ee Stet I ORR ees aac eer ees 8 43,153.63 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour in 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


legislation of the federal Government has 


Ee aenaereeNue tenance Se 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $1,063.67 was collected from two employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the five employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Bishop Beckwith N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke; Hennessy & 
Spicer Ltd, construction of drainage system. Between Portage la Prairie & St Francois- 
Xavier Man: John Lysenko and T R Clark, dyke construction along Assiniboine River. 
The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam on Pasquia River. 
Near Elbow Sask: Prairie Construction Co Ltd, construction of conveyance system to 
conduct water from South Saskatchewan River to Buffalo Pound Lake. Near Hays Alta: 
A N Duff, excavating & enlarging 15 mile section of main canal on Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, *instal- 
lation of fire alarm system. Tuft’s Cove 
N S: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior painting, 
Central Heating Plant. Val d’Or P Q: 
Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *repairs to 
foundations. Brockville Ont: Fort Con- 
struction & Equipment Ltd, construction 
of housing units, walks & drives. Clinton 
Ont: Bryers Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units. Deep River 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of school & services. Downsview Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, site improvements. 
Ottawa Ont: Maurice Savard, interior 
redecoration, Strathcona Heights. Owen 
Sound Ont: John Inglis Co Ltd, *supply 
of hot water tanks. Pembroke Ont: M J 
Sulphur & Sons Ltd, construction of hous- 
ing units. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to school. Winnipeg Man: Peter 
Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of 
CMHC regional office bldg. Saskatoon 
Sask: Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, 
landscaping. Calgary Alta: Poole Construc- 


tion Co Ltd, construction of housing units; 
Borger Bros Ltd, construction of roads, 
sewer & water services; Canadian Natural 
Gas Co Ltd, construction of gas distribu- 
tion system. Claresholm Alta: North West 
Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system; Canadian Western 
Natural Gas Co, “*installation of gas 
distribution system. Cold Lake Alta: Mix 
Brothers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads & drives to school. Hdmonton 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extension & construction 
of auditorium to existing school. Penhold 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units; Sunley Electric 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Wainwright Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of school; Inland Gas & Oil 
Co, supply & installation of gas distribu- 
tion system. Prince George B C: Central 
Contractors Ltd, construction of housing 
unit. Vancouver B C:; Holland Land- 
scapers, *landscaping. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N 8S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, repair to underground heating dis- 
tribution system, new area; Fundy Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repair to underground heat- 
ing distribution system, old area. Chatham 
N B: Modern Construction Ltd, rehabili- 
tation of underground steam distribution 
system; W R McLaughlin Ltd, construc- 
tion of bldgs, including access roads, drain- 
age & fencing. Casey P Q: A Janin & Co 
Ltd, construction of bldgs. Hull P Q: 
Universal Electric, rewiring & relighting of 
Armoury. Lachine PQ: Charles Duranceau 
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Ltee, construction of addition to naval test 
plant. Longueuil P Q: Walter G Hunt Co 
Ltd, construction of pump house, water 
storage tank, etc, for fire protection system. 
Valcartier P Q: Napoleon Trudel & Fils 
Ltee, construction of lecture training bldg, 
garage & guard house. Ville La Salle P Q: 
Francis Hankin Co Ltd, construction of 
incinerator. Clinton Ont: Warren Bitu- 
minous Paving Co Ltd, construction of 
concrete curbs & sidewalks & asphalt 
surfacing roads & parking area. Cobourg 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of lighting system & re-surfac- 
ing of hardstanding areas, 26 COD. North 
Bay Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construction 
of additions & modifications to two 
hangars. Uplands Ont: H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads 
& parking areas. MacDonald Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, station road repairs. 
Dundurn Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, 
construction of Ordnance ammunition 
magazines & services. Edmonton Alta: 
Northwestern Utilities Ltd, extension of 


Building & 

Summerside P E I: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to steel doors 
of hangars. Moncton N B: New Brunswick 
Wire Fence Co Ltd, construction of security 
fencing, Lakeburn Detachment, No 5 
Supply Depot. Sherbrooke P Q: Allied 
Building Services Ltd, cleaning, repointing, 
repairs & waterproofing, Belvedere Armoury. 
Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
installation of wall tile replacement. Camp 
Borden Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of concrete floors, drill halls. 
Downsview Ont: H H Sutton, grading, 
seeding & sodding. Falconbridge Ont: 
H H Sutton, grading, seeding & sodding. 
Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler Co of 


natural gas distribution system; Mannix- 
O'Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, repairs & sur- 
facing of station roads & construction of 
curb. Namao Alta: P W Graham & Sons 
Ltd, construction of guard house. Penhold 
Alta: Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of underground steam distribu- 
tion*service. Wainwright Alta: Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, construction of fire alarm 
system. Comoz B C: C J Oliver Ltd, con- 
struction of roads & parking areas. 


Maintenance 


Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler 
system in bldg 7, Victoria Island; Shore 
& Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, supply & 
construction of steelox type storage bldg 
& outside services, CSRDE. Rockcliffe 
Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of underground steam dis- 
tribution system extensions. Trenton Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, application of bonded 
roof on hangar No 8. Chilliwack B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, interior painting, 
RCSME. Ladner B C: Columbia Bitu- 
lithic Ltd, repair & flush coating of roads. 
Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement in bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 
Bedford N S: Purdy Bros, retubing water tube boilers, Central Heating Plant, Magazine. 
Toronto Ont: Robert Simpson Co Ltd, interior decoration of main house at RCAF 
Station, 1107 Ave Road. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, renovations & alterations, 
Bldg #38, HMCS “Venture”; Griffin & Orpwood Ltd, installation of steam heating 
system in Bldg #38, HMCS “Venture”. Yellowknife NWT: A Mitchell, interior painting 
of Army bldgs. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul P Q: Labrador Construction Co Ltd, erection of administrative 
offices bldg, A-12; Labrador Construction Co Ltd, construction of farm dormitory bldg, 
B-16. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, demolition & reconstruction of dome, bldg 
B-1. Stony Mountain Man: Claydon Construction Co, erection of boiler house. 


National Harbours Board 
Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Page Equipment & Construction Co Ltd, paving at 


section 3. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Baddeck N S: M R Chappell, construc- 
tion of museum bldg. Near Neils Harbour 
N 8: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, surfac- 
ing of 19-5 miles of Cabot Trail, Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. Quebec 
City P Q: Magloire Cauchon Ltd, repairs 
to substructure of Dufferin Terrace. St 
Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: A F 
Simpson, construction of warden’s residence 
& detached garage, Mallorytown Landing. 
Lower Fort Garry Man: A M Tallman, 
construction of parking lot. Banff National 
Park Alta: Larwill Construction Co, con- 
struction of combined caretaker’s residence 


& heating plant. Waterton Lakes National 
Park Alta: Wm Tomchuk, construction of 
structural steel reinforced concrete bridge 
& highway approaches thereto over Belly 
River, Chief Mountain Highway. Kootenay 
National Park B C: H C Davies, replace- 
ment of Hawk Creek Bridge, Banff- 
Windermere Highway; Stange Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete block 
garage at new maintenance compound. 
Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: 
Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, con- 
struction of access road. Yoho National 
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Park B C: The Square M Construction 
Ltd, construction of superstructure for steel 
truss bridge over Kicking Horse River, 


Yoho Valley Road. Fort Smith N W T: 
Yukon Construction Co, construction of 
houses. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Allied Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs & painting, HMCS Dockyard. 
Rustico Harbour P E I: R A Blyth, 
harbour development. Souris P EI: County 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Valleyfield Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of wharf. Arisaig 
N S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Bridgewater N S: Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd, reconstruction of town wharf. 
Fourchu N S: Campbell & Mclsaac, wharf 
repairs. Long Cove N S: L G@ Rawding 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pictou 
N S: W C Wetmore Division of Ferguson 
Industries, construction of boiler house & 
installation of heating equipment in freight 
shed, Pier “C”. Sydney N S: M F Mac- 
Lean, general repairs & painting, Admin- 
istration Bldg, Old Naval Base. Yarmouth 
N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of public bldg. Edmundston N B: 
Guay Construction Co, alterations & 
improvements, public bldg. Fredericton 
N B: J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, copper 
roof & insulation “J” Division, RCMP 
Headquarters Bldg. Richibucto N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs (public wharf). Gatineau P Q: Wm 
D’Aoust Construction Ltd, additions & 
alterations to public bldg. L’Anse Millerand 
P Q: Les Entreprises de l’Est Ltee, break- 
water extension. Lauzon P Q: Geo T 
Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of scows. 
Les Eboulements P Q: Captain Maurice 
Desgagne, extension & repairs to break- 
water. Montreal P Q: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, 
interior painting, custom examining ware- 
house, 400 Youville & 105 McGill Sts. 
Mount Royal P Q: Leeds Construction Ltd, 
erection of postal station. New Carlisle 
(Marsh Creek) P Q: Bertrand Berthelot, 
harbour improvements. Rimouski P Q: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, reconstruction of paving 
of wharf. Riviere du Loup P Q: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging; J O Lambert Inc, erec- 
tion of public bldg. St Denis sur Richelieu 
P Q: Tracy Construction Inc, wharf recon- 
struction. Belle River Ont: Detroit River 
Construction Ltd, training wall extension. 
Hamilton Ont: Frid Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements, pile clusters, Ter- 


minal Wharves Nos 1 & 2. Kingston Ont: 
Thos L Grooms Construction Ltd, elevator 
installation, Chown Bldg. Kingsville Ont: 
R A Blyth, harbour improvements (steel 
sheet pile wall, boat landings & dredging). 
Ottawa Ont: Universal Electric, street light- 
ing, Tunney’s Pasture; Jean Lavoie, con- 
struction of office & residence, Central 
Experimental Farm; Jean Lavoie, construc- 
tion of poultry laying house, Central 
Experimental Farm; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, 
modernization of two passenger elevators, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, new cornice & 
alterations to roof of Laurentian Bldg; A 
Amyot & J E Amyot, alterations for 
Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, 
Labelle Bldg. Toronto Ont: J A Watt Co 
Ltd, electrical installation & lighting ‘of 
RCMP offices, 3 Sullivan St; O’Hearn & 
Sons, interior painting of Parcel Post Bldg, 
Fleet & York Sts; Evan S Martin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of office parti- 
tions, etc, Postal Station “Q”; John D 
St Clair Ltd, interior painting, Postal 
Terminal “A”. Wheatley (Muddy Creek) 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Windsor Ont: Luigi De 
Apollonia, alterations, painting, etc, Coral 
Gables Bldg. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan Iron 
& Engineering Ltd, *construction of scows 
(one for dredge No 205 at Selkirk & one 
for dredge No 210 at Winnipegosis). Fort- 
a-la-Corne Sask: C A Jacobson, construc- 
tion of nursing station. Camrose Alta: 
E M Cleve (Lloydminster) Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Bold Point B C: L K 
Creelman Co Ltd, float renewal. Coal 
Harbour, Jeune Landing & Quatsino B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf extension 
& repairs. Maude Island B C: McKenzie 
Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, repairs to dam. 
Prince Rupert B C: Northwest Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of Doctor’s resi- 
dence, Miller Bay Hospital. Vancowver 
BC: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, repairs & 
part interior painting of federal bldg. 
William Head B C: Ove Pedersen, general 
repairs & exterior painting, etc, at various 
bldgs, Quarantine Station. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Montreal P Q: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, Piggott Construction Co Lid & 
Peacock & McQuigge Ltd, excavation of channel & construction of dyke between stations 
124:00 and 200:00, Lachine Section of St Lawrence Seaway. 


(Continued on page 1774) 
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Shift Work in Canadian Manufacturing 


Fewer than one-quarter of 6,385 manufacturing establishments surveyed 


reported regular shift work but they employed almost two-thirds of 
the 800,000 workers covered. Payment of differentials common practice 


Fewer than one-quarter of the manu- 
facturing establishments included in the 
Survey of Working Conditions in April 
1953 reported regular shift work opera- 
tions. However, these establishments in- 
cluded most of the largest plants covered 
by the survey and employed almost two- 
thirds of the 800,000 workers in the survey. 
Another 7 per cent of the plants indicated 
having shift work on an occasional basis; 
these employed 9 per cent of the workers. 

The survey, conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, showed that the payment of shift 
differentials was a common practice, being 
reported by 86 per cent of those plants 
which reported shift work. However, there 
was considerable variation in the amount 
of differentials. 


Extent of Shift Work 


Most workers do not like to work during 
other than normal daytime hours. How- 
ever, in some industries, shift work is, for 
one reason or another, unavoidable. It is 
sometimes the most efficient way to utilize 
expensive capital equipment or machinery, 
especially where extra cost is involved in 
stopping and starting such machinery. This 
was illustrated during the depression years 
by mills which operated round the clock 
for fewer days per week instead of reduc- 
ing the number of shifts per day. The type 
of process, the nature of raw materials used, 
seasonal influences, general market condi- 
tions, or a combination of these and other 
reasons make up the determining factors in 
the use of shift work. 

There is considerable variation in the 
scheduling of shift work. In the so-called 
“continuous process” industries such as pulp 
and paper and primary iron and steel, a 
24-hour sequence is usually followed, 
ordinarily three shifts of equal length. 
Where only two shifts are scheduled, the 
second shift may cover late afternoon and 
evening, following immediately after the 
day shift; alternatively, it may not begin 
until later in the evening, with night hours 


corresponding to those worked during the 
day (8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
is a common practice). 

The incidence of shift work varies con- 
siderably among the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The proportion of establishments 
reporting regular shift work ranged from 
less than 4 per cent in the tobacco products 
group (employing a similar proportion of 
plant employees) to 75 per cent of. the 
establishments in the rubber industry with 
92 per cent of the total employees. Other 
groups with a high incidence of shift work 
are: paper products, textiles, non-metallic 
minerals, chemical products, and iron and 
steel. 

Only in one group was there a high 
incidence of occasional shift work: elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies, with 19 per 
cent of the establishments, employing 20 
per cent of the workers, reporting this 
practice. 

Details by 17 subdivisions of the manu- 
facturing group are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Types of Shift Differential 


Premium pay in compensation for the 
inconvenience of working undesirable hours 
is prevalent in manufacturing. Of almost 
2,000 establishments which reported shift 
work, 86 per cent reported payment of 
differentials. 

In a large majority of cases payment of 
differentials was on a cents-per-hour basis. 
However, percentage and time differentials 
applied in a small number of cases and a 
few establishments reported a flat amount 
per shift. 

Percentage differentials are tied to the 
wage rate of the individual worker. This 
means the higher the wage rate the greater 
the differential; thus existing occupational 
percentage differentials in wage rates are 
retained in premium pay for night work. 
This is not so in cents-per-hour differ- 
entials. This type of shift or night 
premium tends to narrow the percentage 
differentials existing between occupational 
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categories; for example, if a 5-cent-per- 
hour differential applies equally to a $1- 
per-hour wage rate and a $2 rate, it is 
actually 5 per cent of the worker’s rate in 
the first case but only 24 per cent in the 
second. 

The least commonly reported type of 
differential is the time differential. This, 
in most cases, takes the form of a full 
shift’s pay for less than a full shift’s work. 
If the regular shift is eight hours, an 
employee, under this system, might for 
example be required to work only 74 hours 
but be paid for the full eight hours. 

The survey question on shifts sought to 
differentiate between the establishments 
where the operation was three shifts, 
establishments operating on two shifts and 
establishments where differentials are paid 
on the basis of “work performed during 
specified hours”, 

The following is a breakdown of plants 
and workers according to the manner in 
which differentials were reported to b 
paid: : 


otal 
Estab- Non- 
lishments| Office 
Em- 
ployees 
Survey Coverage............000005 385 802,377 
Percentage reporting shift work..... 31 71 
(Regular or ioeeimal) 
Percentage reporting differentials. . 27 67 
1) For three-shift operation..... 11 38 
2) For two-shift operation...... 12 19 
3) For work performed between 
specified hours............... 4 10 


The size of shift differential generally 
varies according to whether the worker is on 
an afternoon or an evening shift; but this is 
not always so. Among plants reporting two- 
shift operations there was no significant 


variation in the size of differential paid by 
firms that worked their second shift in the 
afternoon and those that worked it at 
night. Graded differentials between second 
and third shift were common in plants 
which operated three shifts. However, it 
was found that where a fairly substantial 
differential was paid for work on the 
second shift, there was likely to be no 
increase for work on the third. 

Where percentage differentials are paid, 
these are usually either 10 or 15 per cent. 
Percentage differentials are common in the 
printing industry. 


Three-shift Operations—Some 650 manu- 
facturing establishments employing a total 
of 288,000 workers reported payment of 
differentials for the second shift of a three- 
shift operation. More than one-third of 
these, employing 29 per cent of the 
workers, indicated payment of 5 cents per 
hour. Next in prominence was 3 cents per 
hour, with 18 per cent of the plants (20 
per cent of the workers) reporting this 
amount. 

For the third shift of a three-shift oper- 
ation, 5 cents per hour was, again, the most 
commonly reported differential. Of more 
than 700 establishments (with 306,000 
employees) reporting differentials for the 
third shift, 32 per cent gave premium pay 
of 5 cents per hour. Seven cents per hour 
or higher was also commonly reported for 
this shift. 

A percentage distribution of plants and 
workers according to the differential paid 
in establishments reporting premium pay- 
ments for second and third shifts is shown 
in the table at the bottom of this page. 

The practice of paying graduated differ- 
entials was commonly reported where a 
three-shift operation was in effect. An 
analysis of 524 establishments which 
reported a differential of 2 to 10 cents per 


= 
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Differentials 


cen 
10 cents 
More 


Total number reporting differentials..........---.+++++ 


I a nn dn cen ned Ahn ante, 
_ * The difference between the totals for second and third shifts is explained by the fact that some establishments 
reported a differential for the third shift only. : che =. ; ay 
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Three Shift Operations 


Second Third 
(or afternoon (or Night 
Shift) Shift) 
Est. Empl. Eat Empl. 
° 90 ° 93 ” 87 ° 88 
23 26 5 6 
Us 1 1 
34 29 32 27 
22 24 32 38 
6 10 11 
ae EEO 2 1 6 
adds ae tebe 8 6 11 10 
2 1 2 2 


651*| 288,054 704*) 306,514 
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hour on the second shift shows that when 
the second shift differential is less than 5 
cents, a higher amount is usually paid on 
the third shift. However, if the second 
shift differential is 5 cents or higher, the 
tendency is for the same differential to be 
paid on the third. The following table 
gives a distribution of the 524 establish- 
ments according to the cents per hour 
differentials reported on both second and 
third shifts: 


Straight Night Differential — Straight 
night differentials are not based on the shift 
as such but usually apply for all work 
performed between designated hours. 

In some cases the period to which such 
differentials apply may cut across two 
shifts. Where a differential, for instance, 
is paid “for work performed between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m.”, a person working a 4 to 12 
shift would earn a differential between the 
hours of 7 and 12. Similarly, a worker on 


Second Shift Differential 


Cents per Hour— 
+02 


Two-shift Operations—The second shift 
of a two-shift operation may be scheduled 
for afternoons (often from 4 p.m. to 12 
midnight) or may be straight night shift 
beginning during the after supper hours and 
ending early the following morning. Of the 
298 establishments reporting premium pay- 
ment for afternoon shift of a two-shift 
operation, about one-third reported a 5- 
cent-per-hour differential; these establish- 
ments employed about 17,000 workers. 
Almost 500 establishments reported differ- 
ential pay for second shift when it is 
worked entirely at night, and again 5 cents 
per hour was the most common amount. 
However, about 8 per cent of the 498 
establishments reported a 7-cent-per-hour 
premium and 13 per cent reported 10 cents 
per hour extra. A distribution of plants 
and employees by size of differential 
reported for two-shift operations follows: 


Third Shift Differential (Cents per Hour) 


Total 

.03 .04 05 .06 07 .08 09 10 

Number of Establishments 

27 2 1 lias othe. coasfeesmncds eemiaeees 32 
95 7 at ee. 7 118 
os Od 1 3 10 vr ace 37 
OF ky Sawn 63 O Wis +e 32 211 
Seeciee| Hare 34 1 12 8 1 51 
| ae | Pea 28 4 11 6 49 
oad Nel Rare fo alia Rodl eens fia ek a aces 3 
SEE Meer rereng been an fe tet let) muceyce 8 
ner ed he ee ky ne es aay 15 15 
203 55 97 37 24 63 524 


the midnight to 8 a.m. shift would earn 
premium pay for the hours between mid- 
night and 7 a.m. 


Of the 237 establishments (77,000 
employees) which reported this method of 
differential payment the largest proportion 
(28 per cent) reported 5 cents per hour; 
these establishments employed only 17 per 
cent of the workers. However, almost 19 
per cent of the 237 establishments employ- 
ing 36 per cent of the workers reported a 
7-cent differential. Ten cents was reported 
by 26 establishments (14 per cent of the 
workers in plants reporting general night 
differentials). Another 15 per cent of the 
establishments reported percentage differ- 
entials, 10 per cent being the most common 
figure. 
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Two-Shift Operations 


When second shift | When second shift 
is in afternoon is at night 
Est. Empl. i Empl. 


0 0 ‘0 0 
4 


Rise in Wage Rate Index, 1952-53 


General average rose 4-6 per cent, from 127-7 to 133-6, between 
Oct. 1,1952, and Oct. 1, 1953. Increase previous year was 7-2 per cent 


The general average index of wage rates 
rose from 127-7 to 133-6 (1949100) in 
the year between October 1, 1952, and 
October 1, 1953. This increase of 4-6 per 
cent is not as great a percentage gain as 
the 7-2-per-cent increase that occurred 
between 1951 and 1952. 

The table on this and the following page, 
in addition to the general average index, 
lists the index numbers of wage rates for 
the eight main industrial divisions and 
important subdivisions from 1949 to 1953. 

The series of index numbers of wage 
rates has been revised this year, as follows: 


the base year has been changed from 1939 
to 1949; the coverage of industries has been 
extended; the classification of industries has 
been modified to bring it closer to the 
Standard Industrial Classification used by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; the 
method of calculating the index numbers 
has undergone some revision. 


More complete details of the revision 
will be given in the introduction to the 
annual report, Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1953. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1949-1953 
(Rates in 1949=100) 


Industry 
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MAORI A eta ce UMN tee rack Paleo ky So alte kates kid aiy ed odds 
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SPRMANUIE MOMUENAUAL 6.083 de CO Lacs Rae's ca sbieks soe eies eee 
Foods and Beverages........... 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
ney Se LL Ne aoe ee ae dee 
paidoured. Salts. ish. 54 Pans. cee es 

pam and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
UATE CU ee Oe ae eee a ae 
Biscuits and crackers..................- 
Bread and other bakery products..... 


RE RUFION oa oe SSI R shen Ga TAA wi ea eee a Riweees 
CRATES - Ae BIS 9c ea A. Pale ce IS Aer 


sopeace and Tobacco Products. .......05ccssceesevsrices 
(upper roducta: .... Ui... <i. bees ss ME bits ha Ge ceeee ats «5 


PeRENEIBETOUUCUS sao. ona nires «se dsnhadsnecwssseveste 
Boots and shoes, except rubber..............000seeeeeee 
eee ei ATION TENG Se cts oiare's, «cla anieth: asians «bins eives «4 9 nis 


Textile Products (except Clothing).................00+0+5 
broad woven goods...........se+s++05 
Woollen and worsted woven Hous tis Gag ta ae ara See 
Rayon, nylon, and silk textiles............0-eeesseeeee 


Clothing Rea e BUT) aa toes cid oe ce sca aisle on eis ese 
Brain CH ING Meere PR hOoMS, , Salts «csieccles <letas estes 
Men’s and boy’s suits and overcoats........-..-.0+-5+ 
shirts 


Cotton yarn and b 


WVOMAGH 8 ClOBDINE. occ ccspenc cess cases ectncesceneses es 
Women’s and misses’ Costs AND BULB i... ade ae anas 
Women’s and misses’ dresses.......-.-+0+0+eeeeeeeeere 

Hosiery and knitted goods...........+.+s+sseeeeceeees 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Pots 100-0 97-0 109-6 133-3 135-5 
abe 100-0 94-0 105-3 133-5 135-2 
tale 100-0 110-0 127-8 132-7 136-9 
tee 100-0 105-6 118-3 128-2 129-7 
ea 100-0 106-8 121-6 130-1 132-3 
be (ee 100-0 106-4 116-8 120-4 120-7 
cease 100-0 107-0 124-5 136-1 139-4 
Ep 100-0 102-8 111-1 124-0 124-0 
100-0 106-1 120-3 128-4 134-6 
100-0 104-6 117-5 125-1 131-2 
100-0 106-1 125-4 129-6 136-3 
100-0 104-3 115-8 122-1 127-9 
100-0 101-0 112-1 120-6 118-3 
100-0 101-3 113-6 118-5 121-4 
100-0 105-8 123-3 132-3 143-4 
100-0 106-4 120-4 128-9 135-9 
ae 100-0 105-7 115-5 125-2 130-6 
jams 100-0 105-2 117-7 131-9 148-1 
sees 100-0 107-3 117-4 126-3 137-2 
abe 100-0 109-6 135-1 141-0 152-0 
mee 100-0 105-4 124-3 127-4 134-9 
aicea 100-0 103-7 115-3 123-2 129-9 
sane 100-0 103-3 114-9 123-7 129-9 
Has 100-0 105-2 116-9 121-3 129-9 
ade 100-0 106-7 117-6 125-0 128-1 
a 100-0 106-1 117-1 127-5 128-7 
ace 100-0 106-7 120-8 126-2 131-6 
sepsis 100-0 107-7 115-7 120-1 124-3 
a aiets 100-0 103-5 112-8 119-6 124-9 
tac 100-0 105-3 117-6 124-7 130-3 
noite 100-0 104-0 116-9 124-9 130-0 
Saas 100-0 101-5 118-6 121-4 133-0 
Paes 100-0 111-2 118-7 126-8 129-0 
sean 100-0 99-2 103-2 112-0 113-4 
Ba stee 100-0 98-4 101-0 110-8 110-9 
eats 100-0 99-7 104-5 112-7 115-0 
ae 8 100-0 106-0 118-9 124-0 132-6 
ts 100-0 103-4 107-4 111-4 118-1 
naa. 100-0 107-1 120-5 128-4 131-4 
Ran ee 100-0 106-0 119-8 127-0 131-7 
aie.yeie 100-0 108-4 123-4 132-3 133-4 
ne 100-0 104-7 113-7 119-7 126-0 
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Industry | 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| 

PADGY PYOCUCA Ls vee c neste os vhria nee en re oe tar on eiceeee pes 100-0 105-6 126-3 129-9 138-4 
Paper boxes and containers. ....cesanns sate ke deine «ae ste 100-0 102-3 116-6 126-2 131-0 
Pui Gnd. Paper. 0. casas caseesn =p eee keene Glin canine 100-0 106-2 128-1 130-6 139-8 
Palys pct kos tads chan LN Vom Ds G UN PES RG OE oes a ace ec painte? 100-0 105-3 126-8 129-2 138-9 
Newsprint....... pandas puke tee esas Vsmmeken ease ee 100-0 105-3 126-5 128-8 138-5 
Paper other than newsprint. 5.2.6 + views sao sces pa sss aon 100-0 107-4 127-6 127-6 136-2 
Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries................... 100-0 108-1 117-2 130-0 137+3 
JOD PUGNAc... voc hie onc wean ee ee RNs Wek ee 100-0 107-6 116-1 128-4 134-3 
Daily: NCWHPANCG acs cy moleisinlas Pane sve CAR RAPD ENA baa FS 100-0 109-0 119-2 132-7 142-4 
Iron and Steel Productaivc. .sassaek shave ncn teeta ns ies 100-0 107-3 124-8 133-7 139-9 
Agrioultural implementa. x... .<.<0dven co wes waleeataty ss Uses 100-0 110-8 133-9 137-3 138-9 
Heating and cooking apparatus...............eeeeeeeee =i 100-0 107-7 122-3 132-0 139-4 
Household, office, store, and industrial machinery.. ay 100-0 106-3 122-6 130-1 137-8 
Tena Oamtingss. 5. Sas: <p acdss Saurene Pana is 100-0 107-9 120-2 133-0 139-2 
Machine shop products are 100-0 108-6 119-6 132-4 143-5 
Reumary iron and Steel. dvcss cvcs'es ed vob a eee ee ses nee 100-0 106-0 123-7 131-6 137-3 
poeet metal producta: ..3 6005 sasw'en ess tative ey cate 100-0 106-7 131-0 142-2 147-5 
‘Lranaporte tion quipmient.:,:.c¢iciecntss veer vomene teva ved 100-0 104-9 118-6 128-3 134-5 
AICOLATE AUG PATS. ccnscsakn-coky Phas Chee enan cere tasers 100-0 105-8 119-1 133-9 141-8 
Auto repair and garag 100-0 106-3 118-4 130-8 137-4 
Motor vehicles......... 100-0 105-2 116-0 125-7 129-8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories “- 100-0 106-1 127-8 136-1 140-5 
Railroad and rolling stock equipmen x diana dee aaetts 100-0 102-3 116-2 120-5 128-4 
Shipbuilding and repairing: ...6.5 sis0c45.00 vvonbes ccebesesaees 100-0 102-8 122-1 130-7 136-2 
Bram and Copper Producia.. iis. cccaccevecus otlesatensuscewee 100-0 109-9 123-6 132-2 142-9 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..............e.eeeeeeeeeers 100-0 106-1 122-1 130-1 134-6 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................ 100-0 106-9 122-9 132-6 135-6 
Hearios Bid radia parte fo. 5.0. so tots ks calbal cestinne ewcee 100-0 106-3 119-2 123-5 134-1 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and miscellaneous electrical 
PLOGUUtR ais ocosrcn ok OT airs Brees eine 100-0 105-9 122-6 131-0 134-5 
IAG FYOCUOi a ase tore e Ais ude ce tek Keebler ieee conan awretes 100-0 105-7 121-4 126-1 138-6 
Petroleum Refining and Products..............ceceeceeeceees 100-0 107-2 124-9 137-6 143-4 
Phomicdl Producte ols ocnns oseuaateesien ste eblecey recta seoiae 100-0 107-9 121-5 133-1 139-6 
Acids; alkalis; and palts..:...05 set cwascceoeds cores pareerars 100-0 107-2 123-8 136-1 142-8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations................. 100-0 109-7 119-0 127-7 135-5 
Painta and varnibhen 5. x55 sv tlwace «eat ae aed eons 100-0 106-2 122-7 137-1 141-9 
Durable Goodet, sete sca s ter os he See nae eke 100-0 106-6 121-7 130-2 136-3 
Non-Durable io6ds ic sedc03s ove seria can Pare ee eueeeaimee 100-0 105-6 118-8 126-5 132-8 
Construction (Buildings and Structures only).............. 100-0 104-8 118-6 128-6 136-2 
Transportation, Storage, and Communication.............. 100-0 105-5 119-8 133-2 136+9 
SE CANADOTTAGION, ../2'5, dices «ab We Pas wet Ree oem ee tae 100-0 105-7 120-6 134-0 136-9 
Steam railways............00.0: aoe 86a Bunge Beene Ri UIalptices's 6 100-0 105-1 121-9 136-8 137-2 
Urban and suburban transportation systems................ 100-0 107-3 119-2 129-9 135-0 
Truck transportation.) .\...0. Rud ies.assan ate ameameecenenns 100-0 105-6 117°3 128-7 136-7 
Water’ transportation. «<5... eco eece che see cet 100-0 108-9 120-4 130-8 136-4 
Storage (Terminal grain elevators only).................-..-- 100-0 104-1 116-9 131-6 137-0 
Communication (Telephone only)..............ccceceecuceees 100-0 104-8 115-7 128-4 136-6 
Electric Light and Power. ...............sccccscceccecssvcsuns 100-0 107-1 119-4 132-8 145-5 
PERO G 6 6s b's Ssigccin.n shia be Cd & bosk'yx'ealgs 3a 100-0 106-9 121-5 125-6 132-2 
Wholesale Trade; ii ic.+.+ cs atte ws +a Pete an eh ee eee 100-0 107-4 121-6 128-2 135-8 
ROCA LYGAG si os viele ass a/aerciose «iste Gaervlies stv’ coe eon 100-0 106-7 121-4 124-6 130-8 
Personal Service, |. clogeee sce ta dee sock pane eae eee 100-0 102-9 110-6 117-6 123-3 
MAU PION. 5 5 5. < uis.0 «(arciosaie:e asin alc oin'scw es eld Rene ee ee 100-0 104-0 111-0 119-7 125-8 
Restaurants. bi sz sciavare ewan Sawes ows oe eee 100-0 102-7 110-5 117-2 122-9 
reteral Average... a Moshees ee tote ne tae eee 100-0 105-5 119-1 127-7 133-6 


_ lIncludes Wood Products; Iron and Steel Products; Transportation Equipment; Brass and Copper Products; Elec- 
trical Apparatus and Supplies; Clay Products. Non-Durable toot inclu ay remaining mad ieebiring industries. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living" 


1954 


index remained 


Consumer Price Index, November 1, 


The consumer price 
unchanged for the second consecutive 
month during October. At November 1 it 
stood at 116-8, the same as at September 1 
and October 1. 

During the month, foods decreased to 
113-4 from 113-8 as lower prices for most 
meats, coffee, eggs and citrus fruits proved 
more important than increases in tea and 
fresh and canned vegetables. Further 
scattered decreases in all components of 
the clothing series lowered this index to 
108-2 from 108-4, while household operation 
moved to 117-2 from 117:3, reflecting slight 
decreases in fuel, furniture and electrical 
appliances. Floor coverings and utensils 
and equipment were somewhat higher in 
this group. 

The shelter component advanced 0-4 
per cent to 127-9 from 127-4 following 
further advances in both rent and home- 
ownership components. Higher theatre 
admission fees, coupled with increases in 
some personal care services, were largely 
responsible for a change in the index for 
other commodities and services to 118-2 
from 117-9. Automobile operation was 
slightly lower as gasoline prices eased at 
a number of centres. 

The index one year earlier (November 2, 
1953) was 116-2. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 113-4; shelter 125-0, 
clothing 110-3, household operation 117-4 
and other commodities and services 116-3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1, 1954 


Five of the ten consumer price indexes 
for regional cities advanced between 
September 1 and October 1; the other five 
declined. Food indexes were lower in seven 
cities and higher in three. 

Shelter indexes registered further increases 
as rents advanced in nine of the ten 
centres. With the exception of Saint John 
and Regina, where clothing prices are 
collected only quarterly, all cities recorded 
lower clothing indexes. Substantial declines 
in fur coats combined with decreases for 
women’s and girls’ cloth coats, women’s 
suits, men’s suits, slacks and work shirts 
were mainly responsible. Household oper- 
ation series were unchanged in six cities, 
higher in three and lower in one as scattered 
changes were reported in most centres. 
The most significant change in this group 

was an advance in telephone rates in 
Ottawa. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book.. 


Increases in health services and drugs, 
and higher local transit fares in Vancouver, 
were predominant among changes in the 
other commodities and _ services series. 
Indexes for this group were higher in eight 
cities and unchanged in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1 and October 
1 were as follows: Vancouver +0°5 to 
118-6; Montreal +0:4 to 117-0; Ottawa 
+0-4 to 117-3; Toronto +0:1 to 118-9; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0-1 to 115-2; St. 
John’s —0-4 to 103-07; Halifax —0-2 to 
114-6; Winnipeg —0-2 to 115-5; Saint 
John —0-1 to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-1 to 115-6. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1954 


A decrease in the animal products sec- 
tion was mainly responsible for the drop 
in Canada’s general wholesale price index 
to 214-3 in October from 215-3 in the 
preceding month. This was the lowest level 
reached by the index since July 1950 and 
compares with last year’s October figure 
of 220.4. 


The animal products sub-group index 
declined to 221-9 from 228-9 in September. 
Losses in hog and pork product prices 
contributed substantially to lower indexes 
for livestock and fresh and cured meats. 
Hog prices, which have moved steadily 
lower over the past five months, were about 
30 per cent below those of October 1953. 

In the textiles group, decreases in worsted 
and woollen cloth, domestic and imported 
raw wool, raw cotton, cotton knit goods, 
woollen hosiery and cotton yarns were 
partially offset by an advance in cotton 
fabrics, to net a decline of 0-3 per cent to 
229-3 from 230-1. 

Price declines in crude oil and petroleum 
products in western Canada were respon- 
sible for easing the non-metallics index 0-1 
per cent to 175-7 from 175-9. 

The vegetable products group advanced 
0-2 per cent to 194-6 from 194-2. 


Non-ferrous metals as a group rose 0:2 
per cent to 168-5 from 168-1. In the 
chemicals group, moderate gains in tartaric 
acid and paint materials combined to raise 
the index 0-2 per cent to 177-1 from 176-7. 

Tron and steel products edged up to 212-3 
from 212-2. Slightly higher mid-month 
values for the United States dollar were 
reflected in prices for newsprint, cedar 


+On base 1951—100. 
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shingles and sulphite woodpulp, which 
moved the wood products index to 289-1 
from 289-0. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets moved down 1:5 per cent 
to an index level of 201-1 from 204-1 in 
September. Animal products registered a 
loss of 2 per cent to 240°5 from 245-5, 


reflecting lower prices for hogs, lambs, 
western steers and calves, eastern eggs, 


eastern cheese milk and western raw wool. 
Small increases occurred in fresh milk at 
Halifax, Saskatoon and Regina, and in 
poultry and western eggs. In the field 
products component, advances in eastern 
grains and western hay were outweighed 
by decreases in potatoes, western flax and 
rye, and eastern hay, to move the index 
down 0:5 per cent to 161-8 from 162-6. 


Building Material Prices—The residen- 
tial building materials price index showed 
no net change during October at 122-2 
but there was a small decline from last 
year’s 122-9. The non-residential building 
materials price index was 120-5, narrowly 
above September’s 120-4 but down 2°7 per 
cent from last year’s 123°8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1954 


Between mid-September and mid-October, 
the United States consumer price index 
declined 0:2 per cent to 114°5 (1947- 
49—100), the lowest it has been since June 
1953. A month earlier, in mid-September, 
it was 114-7. 

The October level was 0:8 per cent lower 
than the highest peak reached by the index, 
in October 1953. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


index 1949 100 


1349 1950 1951 


Inder 1949 100 


Comparisons of “real” wages in different 
countries have no real basis in existing 
labour statistics, the International Labour 
Office says. In a report prepared for a 
conference, the ILO said even the most 
advanced countries did not have data 
adequate to that purpose. 
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The concept of a real wage is an attempt 
to measure what money wages amount to in 
terms of quantities of goods and services. 
Obviously, when individuals do not con- 
sume similar goods nor use similar services, 
the concept itself becomes somewhat 
blurred, the ILO pointed out. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1954* 


During October more workers were 
involved in industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages and the time loss was 
greater than in any month since July 1952. 
Three-quarters of the time lost in October 
was caused by three stoppages involving: 
motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor 
and Oakville, Ont.; plumbers and steam- 
fitters at Montreal, Que.; and farm imple- 
ment factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for October 1954 show 
29 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 26,262 workers, with a time loss of 
309,986 man-days, compared with 21 strikes 
and lockouts in September 1954, with 9,815 
workers involved and a loss of 127,582 days. 
In October 1953 there were 45 strikes and 
lockouts, 16,312 workers involved and a loss 
of 267,623 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1954 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 151 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 57,412 workers, with a 
time loss of 904,859 days. In the same 
period in 1953 there were 158 strikes and 
lockouts, 48,434 workers involved and a loss 
of 772,807 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in October 1954 was 0-37 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
September 1954, 0-15 per cent; October 


1953, 0-32 per cent; the first 10 months of 
1954, 0-11 per cent; and the first 10 months 
of 1953, 0-09 per cent. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 20 of the 
29 stoppages in existence during October. 
Of the other disputes, three arose over 
union questions, two over reduced hours, 
two over dismissals and suspensions, one 
over reduced wages, and one over causes 
affecting working conditions, 

Of the 29 stoppages in existence during 
October, three were settled in favour of 
the workers and four in favour of the 
employers; nine were compromise settle- 
ments and one was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 12 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as te 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
iven in the Lasour Gazerre each month. 
Btatistica given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
ublications of the countries concerned or 
Gan the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in August 1954 was 145 
and 6 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 151 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 24,400 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 82,000 days caused. 

Of the 145 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, five, 
directly involving 400 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 60, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 12, directly involving 1,400 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 60, directly 
involving 11,700 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
six, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principles. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1954 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 130,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 2,400,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for August 1954 were 350 stoppages 
involving 140,000 workers and a loss of 
3,600,000 days. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 76. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Saskatchewan. Department of 
Labour. Apprenticeship Training in Sas- 
katchewan; a Booklet for the Use of 
Tradesmen, Tradesmen Shop Owners, and 
Employers of Tradesmen. Regina, 1954. 
Ppwl6: 

2.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Labor-Management Participation in Regis- 
tered Apprenticeship; Selected States and 
Territories. Washington, 1954. Pp. 14. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Machine Tabulation of Apprenticeship 
Statistics. Rev. ed. Washington, 1954. 
Po. 28. 


Collective Bargaining 


4. American Management Association. 
Industry at the Bargaining Table; Critical 
Factors in Contract Negotiation. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 52. 

5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining Agreements: Hours 
and Premium Pay Provisions in the Indus- 
trial Chemicals Industry, 1958. Washing- 
ton, 1954. Pp. 18. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. American Federation of Labor. Jobs 
for the Handicapped through Union- 
Management Cooperation. Washington, n.d. 
Pp..10; 

7. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Hiring the Handicapped in the Federal 


Civil Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 4. 


Education, Vocational 


8. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Vocational Training. Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 33. 
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9. Caribbean Commission. Develop- 
ment of Vocational Education in the 
Caribbean, including Documentation pre- 
pared for the Fifth Session of the West 
Indian Conference, November 24 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1952. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 1953. 
Pp. 107. 

10. Hong Kong. Technical Education 
Investigation Committee. A Report on 
Technical Education and Vocational Train- 
ing. Hong Kong, 1953. Pp. 170. 


Employees—Selection 


11. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Recruiting and Selecting Employees ; 
Employment Policies, Employment Inter- 
viewing, Employment Forms, Employment 
Research, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 
c1954. Pp. 80. 

12. Princeton University. Department 
of Economics and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. Hiring Practices and 
Labor Competition, by Richard A. Lester. 
Princeton, 1954. Pp. 108. 


Foremanship 


13. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Committee of 
Inquiry on the Training of Supervisors. 
Report. London, H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 56. 

14. Illinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Management Development in Industry, by 
Robert L. Peterson. Urbana, n.d. Pp. 12. 

15. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. TJ ech- 
niques of Successful Foremanship; a 
Guide to Effective Foremanship Training. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, 1953. Pp. 41. 

16. Von Bleicken, Bleick. Hmployee 
Training Handbook, a Guide for Training 
by Operating Management. Foreword by 
Carl Heyel. New York, Conover-Mast 
Publications, 1953. Pp. 300. 


Fringe Benefits 


17. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Fringe Benefits, 
1953. Washington, 1954. Pp. 32. 

18. Kidney, Edith B. Fringe Benefits 
for Salaried Employees in Government and 
Industry. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada, 1954. 
Pp. 33. 


“a 


Industrial Disputes 


19. Olds, Marshall. 
Strikes. New York, 
Pp. 286. 

20. Scott, Dick. 151 Days; History of 
the Great Waterfront Lockout and Sup- 
porting Strikes, February 15-July 15, 1961. 
Abridged ed. Auckland, Southern Cross 
Books, 1954. Pp. 128. 

21. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1953; Major 


The High Cost of 
Putnam's 1921. 


Developments and Annual Statistics. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 33. 
Industrial Health 

22. American Standards Association. 


Sectional Committee on Acoustics, Vibra- 
tion, and Mechanical Shock, 724. The 
Relations of Hearing Loss to Nowe 
Exposure; a Report by Exploratory Sub- 
committee Z24-X-2 of the American 
Standards Association Z24 Sectional Com- 
mittee on Acoustics, Vibration, and 
Mechanical Shock. Acoustical Society of 
America, Sponsor. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 64. 

23. Paton, W. D. M. Compressed Air 
Illness; an Investigation during the Con- 
struction of the Tyne Tunnel, 1948-50, by 
W. D. M. Paton and D. N. Walder. 
London, H.MS.0., 1954. Pp. 44. 

24. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Work-Injury Rates in the Fluid-Milk 
Industry, 1952; a Detailed Analysis of 
Injury Rates by Function, Plant Size, 
Region, and Operating Department. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 19. 


Industrial Relations 


25. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area June, 1954. Cleveland, 
1954. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

26. Frankel, S. J. Municipal Labour 
Relations in Canada; a Study of Some 
Problems arising from Collective Bargain- 
ing between Municipalities and Municipal 
Trade Unions, by 8. J. Frankel and R. C. 
Pratt. Montreal, Published jointly by The 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and The Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, McGill University, 1954. 
Pp, 82, 

27. Great Britain. Joint Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry. /irst 
Report, March 1953 to March 1954. 
London, H.MS.O., 1954. Pp. 15. 

28. McGill University, Montreal. In- 
dustrial Relations Centre. Sixth Annual 
Conference, April 21 and 22, 1954. Mont- 
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real, 1954. Pp. 125. Contents—Leader- 
ship patterns and organization effectiveness, 
by Robert L. Kahn—The importance of 
attitudes in industrial relations, by Ross 
Stagner—Full employment stresses, by 
Eric Kierans—Opportunities and limita- 
tions of collective bargaining, by George 
W. Brooks—Industrial relations and 
personnel administration, by Neil W. 
Chamberlain. 

29. Michigan. University. Bureau of 
Industrial Relations. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations, 1953... Ann Arbor, 1953. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

30. Princeton University. 
of Economics and Sociology. Industrial 
Relations Section. Centralization and 
Decentralization in Industrial Relations, by 
Helen Baker and Robert R. France. 
Princeton, 1954. Pp. 218. 


Department 


Industry 


31. Caribbean Commission. The Pro- 
motion of Industrial Development in the 
Caribbean, including Report of the Indus- 
trial Development Conference held in 
Puerto Rico, February 11-19, 1952. Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, 1952. Pp. 173. 

32. Kaplan, Abraham David Hannath. 
Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, c1954. 
Pp. 269. 

33. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation. T'rends in Economic 
Sectors: the European Textile Industry in 
1953; Report by the Textile Committee of 
the OF.E.C. Paris, 1954. Pp. 55. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


34. Canadian Federation of Engineers 
and Scientists. A Report on Job Evalua- 


tion. Toronto, 1954. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

35. Conference on Work Study, Harro- 
gate, Eng., 1954. Papers presented, 


Harrogate, 27th-29th May 1954. London, 


British Institute of Management, 1954. 
Pp. 122. 
36. Nicolopoulos, L. G. Formal Job 


Evaluation and Some of its Economic 
implications. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 43. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


37. McKown, Robert. Comprehensive 
Guide to Factory Law; a Classified Guide 
to the Requirements of the Factories Acts 
and Other Legislation affecting Factory 
Occupiers. London, Chantry Publications, 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. 111. 

38. Saskatchewan. Department of 
Labour. Labour in Saskatchewan. Regina, 
nde peels, 
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39. Saskatchewan. Department oof 
Labour. Saskatchewan Labour Legislation. 
Regina, 1954. Pp. 58. 


Labour Organization 


40. Australian Workers’ Union. Official 
Report of the 68th Annual Convention 
opened in Brisbane (Qld.) on January 26, 
1954. Sydney, 1954. Pp. 114. 

41. Bernstein, Irving. The Growth of 
American Unions. Los Angeles, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 301-318. 

42. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Labour Organization in Canada. 1954 
Edition. Forty-Third Annual _ Report. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 116. 

43. Gillespie, S. R. H. C. A Hundred 
Years of Progress; the Record of the 
Scottish Typographical Association, 1853 to 
1952. Glasgow, Printed for the Association 
by Robert Maclehose and Co. Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. 268. 

44. Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. Annual Report, November 1952 to 
October. New Delhi, 1954. Pp. 232. 

45. Kerr, Clark. Trade-Unionism and 
Distributive Shares. Berkeley, University 
of California, 1954. Pp. 279-292. 

46. Ober, Harry. Trade-Union Policy 
and Technological Change. Philadelphia, 
U.S. Work Projects Administration, 1940. 
Pp. 129. 

47. Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions. Trade Unions and Full Employ- 
ment. Stockholm, 1953. Pp. 102. 

48. Watts, Vervon Oral. Union mo- 
nopoly, its Cause and Cure. Los Angeles, 
Foundation for Social Research, 1954. 
Pp. 88. 


Labour Supply 


49. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. 
Calenders of Seasonal Variations in 
Employment, Canada. Ottawa, 1954. 1 
Volume (unpaged). 

50. Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. Manpower in the United States: 
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Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 1760) 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of power distribution system 
Summerside P EF I: L. G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, additional airport development. 
Copper Lake N §S: Annapolis Valley Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Carrousel Island P Q: Continental Con- 
struction Reg’d, construction of lighthouse 
tower. Dorval P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, 
construction of road at omni range station; 
J R Robillard, construction of omni range 
station. Lac des Loups P Q: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, field drainage & improvements. 
Saguenay P Q: Roch Construction Ltd, 
relocating Canadian Pacific Airlines bldgs; 
Jean Joseph Riverin Ltee, additional air- 
port development. Val d’Or P Q: La 
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Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, addi- 
tional airport development. Kenora Ont: 
J E Bond Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Malton Ont: F D Howie Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of omni range 
station. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving 
Ltd, additional airport development. Port 
Weller Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, 
repairs of roadways, Welland Canals. 
Windsor Ont: Quinney Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of omni range station. 
Lynn Lake Man: © A Pitts General Con- 
tractor Ltd, clearing site, construction of 
road & powerline. Oakville Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio 
beacon station. Victoria B C: Burrard Dry 
Dock Co Ltd, *construction of lighthouse 
supply & buoy vessel. a 


_ 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—-ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Sept. 18, 1954 Week Ended August 21, 1954 
Total Males | Females | Total | Males | Females 

Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 290 5,118 §,172 10,272 5,110 5,162 
Ad Gitvilian Jabour foreeiiis..d55< . dicns weeks oaks bee 5, 483 4,284 1,249 5,569 4,339 1,230 
Persons at work......... a 5, 164 3,972 1,192 5, 066 3,970 1,096 
35 hours or more............. Sass et 4,820 3,782 1,038 4,748 8,795 953 
Less than 35 hours........... ey 344 190 154 318 175 143 
Usually work 35 hours or more....... ei 152 128 24 143 116 27 

fa) laid off for part of the week alptcitee re “- : bd * » * 

bs) On BHOPE Bini. c oss kee eres ere 27 19 ag 35 26 8 

(c) lost job during the week................. . bd » ms a . 

(d) found job during the week ............... bs ° sd . * “4 

(e) bad weather.............. Ce eer nd 63 61 bd 29 28 . 

(lL) Silneaa vs sears vate: Gran nate 21 16 . 18 l4 . 

(g) industrial dispute......... 4 ae . be x - ° ns 

(Rh) VAOStiOn frases a. eee rants et 13 10 te 33 26 e 

AT GEDGI. Cc aed Oe eee ee ten eee an 13 ll XJ 14 11 ° 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 192 62 130 175 59 116 
Persons with jobs not at work............ 0.040 152 120 32 329 223 106 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 149 119 30 320 220 100 

(a) laid off for full week............... 0.0055 11 sd » 14 10 “ 

{b) bad ‘weathetis cicacsveasv orcas acer ye 13 13 ° . * ba 

(0) Jlinekiwc,s cadi nde euee ee la. cuneate 43 36 4 42 35 s 

(a) industrial disputessciscsca ves aes cesw nee - . . . ~ 
£0} WRORGION:. scans acca Wee etary tes tives. eenae 70 51 19 250 162 88 

(0) OtheP indi daucc tenes Poeenwan cas kan docks and . sd 2 bs » be 

Usually work less than 35 hours............... vs , ¥ > : 
Persons without job and seeking work(')......... 167 142 25 174 146 28 
B. Persons not in the labour force................... 4,807 884 3,923 4,703 771 3,932 
(a) ena unable or too old to work.. 148 95 53 167 110 57 
ib) esping Hines). cisvenenkwhte mee ees oyeLe 3,420 bd 3,418 3,505 x 3,503 

G). Wong to HGhOG).. 94-408 von aE eT e 637 335 302 $ : ™ 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 588 445 143 977 633 344 
C8] OURS) occ a teatie comma tabard 14 ° . 49 24 26 


(?) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for 
work. For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2, 


Norn: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0.6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 


* Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcn: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended September 18, 1954 Week Ended August 21, 1954 


ees Seeking Seeking | Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Part Time | Total | Full Time | Part Time 
Work Work Wor Work 

Total looking for work.............ccsceeeee 180 171 
PVEREOUG SOOM eine d « eluicsunhiectn ue area terrae 167 159 ' 

Under 1 month ar GB) oie wa phe ree tates oan 

1— 3 months GO ins issacere Hs nas ella ar Pace . 

4— 6 months ps ID fy br. ney 

7—12 months BU  Peeicice icy wh Meera 

13—18 months. ee eer. tel yeaa stk 

19—and over.... pe Tr nk ‘ 
VRS MT Te b> Each (a ee a a a Bs ie 
Dare MN OUSSAE eh scii-x ss eoleccaals eae 3 ot af ‘d 
Uae S OM Mi a vis, s0 pas svar ne aea . be 3 


whole in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000, 
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Norn: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 


4 


SEE 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 18, 1954 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.1, Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
@) i. 
The Labour Force ") 

Both Sexes eee Mia mains Neel Hie ahaa € 08% s 5,483 108 414 1,571 1,989 958 443 
Agricultural........... ea anti es ‘ 932 * 55 216 278 352 29 
Non=A.gricultural,............000ss00% 4,551 106 359 1,355 1,711 606 414 

Males... Bids Ee exes enh od oe ee x 4,234 90 327 1,204 1,497 777 339 
Agricul tural ean ae ae : ; 76 : 53 207 251 339 24 
Non-Agricultural............... 7 3,358 | 88 | 274 997 1,246 438 315 

Metin les iis «5 5 dave sn ana Ae eee 1,249 18 87 367 492 181 104 
Agricultural. ....... 5 a a | 56 bs . bd 27 13 . 
Non-Agricultural. . ; ¥ 1,193 18 85 | 358 465 168 99 

1 a eee Pisses ees 5, 483 108 414 1,571 1,989 958 443 
ARG IURIR Hel Saco he's Fcc s Seve se « 547 15 48 199 169 87 29 
20-24 years Pe Pee Sunt 723 16 54 235 245 126 47 
BERGA PORES. 0-65.66 ¥ictiacssos Paes | 2,530 48 181 725 920 444 212 
45-64 years.......... De Luh Wale cin eek | 1,464 25 112 368 564 260 135 
DI VAAIM ANG OVERS 66.0355 decccsdeesses 219 * 19 44 91 41 20 

Persons with Jobs 

All status See: P Riis Fae’ 0s ws 5,316 105 401 1,507 1,928 945 430 
Males.. RACE oats Gite atv Sete hay 4,092 88 316 1,150 1,443 767 328 
Females. oe Ne Eee Tao ane Pe eer 1,224 17 85 357 485 178 102 
Agricultural. . stem y 927 ¥ 55 214 276 351 29 
Non-Agricultural.. sel gt PES 4,389 103 346 1,293 1,652 594 401 

Paid Workers....... Ws ee 4,016 85 308 1,168 1,552 546 357 
DARIO STEEL, con cacrah « ig Ax PE OTN sass 0d 2,914 7 232 845 1,110 390 267 
EMMY bette cc cy eit + v.- ARE cae ua 1,102 15 76 323 442 156 90 

Persons Without Jobs And Seeking Work 
DRO ROMs UT 6 cid 5 9.55 SOT coin wr neaiew 0 167 13 64 61 13 13 


888 442 
171 102 
717 340 


(1) Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, formerly excluded, amounting to 0.6 pet cent for Canada 
as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 


* Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-4.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Ca Ep 
MTORR ci gte ins sos Ree ose eee ea 2,777 | 18,005) 48,607 | 17,904] 7,924 | 95,217 | 39, 044 
ee eee 2,198 | 13,575 | 39,041 | 12,795 | 6,123 | 73,912) 30,700 
1951—Total............00csceeccceeeeeees] 8,928 | 46,033 | 104,842 | 25,165 | 14,423 | 194,301) 95,818 
MR Tota sso. 555s ces case eee veseess 4,531 | 35,318 | 86,059 | 23,560 | 15,030 | 164,498 | 66,083 
MU Total, say... see. sate ee ees envees 4,049 | 34,204 | 90,120 | 27,208 | 13,197 | 168,868 | 68,269 
1953—January-September.........006.0++- 3,186 | 24,979 | 64,850} 21,944] 10,139] 125,008 | 52,410 


1954—January-September............ +++: 3,146 22,992 68, 043 22,953 9,719 | 126,853 56,739 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


in] . 
iy 
7 “312 a, | yl 
c c = 
Bie Be: |es fe | =3 
a4 si | a e\és | es 
Period a3 = oe g |fe.| ge 
S Z = $& @ = woe 8s 
Se 8 g ai | 813 | 2881 $ 
ze ‘= a6 ae : 2 | Beg |. 
au | 8 #0 55 : & | ZARA an 
= on =) 6) a |< |& 
T95t—Total?...oh sey verter SS UDL) DrOeay. ves wus Peek oe cumbes bee 126, 890}........ | a ere 
O52 =Total oh ods oes h eas © 064] 6) O00}. kee tees 16,071|.2.uea: Bee 
S05S— Total. v. ccsccaeer reece. 10,021 | 6,339 1, 855 3,185)}13, 766 17,250) 879 
1953—January—September.... . 7, 624| 4, 660| 1,384 2,391) 9,418)15,370 671 
1954—January—September..... 8, 053) 5, 496 1,667| 2,231) 9,407) 9,830 


Construction 


| 


26, 492) 10,380 
19,419) 6,870 
672| 23,088) 11,337 


Total Workers 


5,402) 114,786 


1,526) 85,029 
966) 91,133 
| 68, 564 


72,285 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups’ 


Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. . 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| | 
; Utilities | 


Agricul- Transport- ona iy 
ture ation rvices 
J Manu- Construc- a ; zo 
—— Forestry, . : Communi- | (including 
Fishing, facturing on cation, Govern- 
Trapping, Storage ment) 
Mining Trade 
1943—Average.............. 32 168 21 
1944—A verage............:. 33 171 
1945—Average.............- 35 156 
1946—Average.............- 41 147 
1947—A verage.............. 42 Ka 34 
1948—A verage.............. 49 203 
*1949-A verage.............. 49 214 
1950—A verage.............. 55 231 
1951—A verage. ........5040% 72 272 52 
1952—Average.............. 76 302 
1953—Average............++ 73 330 
1052 —Marchitc vanes. cee 75 293 
pUil, at tee eer 64 293 
May... snap eee 70 295 
JONG) Ree cea ae 72 295 
Tilly cS soe eee 72 297 
August... oe aeae ens 78 308 
September........... 80 315 
October. decent. 83 317 
November........... 84 321 
December............ 78 325 
1953—January/............. 72 321 
February icc. seats 70 326 
March. .....,..., deen 62 328 
April-oceea.k ganas 60 328 
BY V2 vemeep ede 69 331 
June. case pee 75 333 
July)... ane Sree eee 77 330 
Angost...cae: ens 80 334 
September........... 80 337 
Oatober. 75 ee 78 333 
November............ 77 328 
December............ 71 333 
65 322 
66 325 
62 323 
59 322 
69 320 
74 825 
80 323 
83 323 


t Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, 
* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway etipiaeaal 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1 it 
in the principal non agricultural industries reported a total employment of 23383910 


313 ¢ | q 
gig a} & / s 

Year and Month Zs i|s 3 5 et 3 3 

E] 5 | Z 5 hoe Ee Weed 

z = tz fd : g le ae | a aa 

Ale les} e/2/312/ 8 4 | a3 

“Sod ie tae Ie De ol S6lala|a\ao 

rena Mh ee Neal ga 
| ' 

pos Se Pe eee eee ate 95-7) Seek | 98-3} 92-1) 104-3) 97-8] 94-7] 93-6] 97-2) 88-11 97-1 
ORR ee eles an y's's Chan eacaien 99-7)......| 102-6) 99-6) 105-2) 101-2) 98-9) 97-2) 99-5] 93-7] 101-3 
po SS ae eet 2 Ree res Poe ee 100-0)...... 100-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0}. 100-0 
1060—A.verage, ..........6...cceccceeeess SUL Dl catus 110-3) 95-6) 102-6} 100-5) 102-7] 100-8} 100-8) 104-5) 100-8 
yi ON ae eee 108-8) 111-7} 112-6) 100-3] 109-0) 109-2) 110-4] 103-9} 106-0} 112-4] 106-1 
RO WORRIES Fin a css ss Poss csnicentye« 111-6) 130-2) 123-2) 104-0) 109-5) 113-4] 112-0) 106-0] 111-4) 120-8] 106-7 
1953—A verage 113-4) 140-9) 116-4) 101-2) 101-4) 112-8} 114-7] 107-2} 116-0] 128-5) 108-4 
PIO Cy LPONS BEY, hs do hi Fed ss nce Rebbe ns 115-2) 149-5) 133-2) 109-9) 110-8) 116-2) 114-6] 109-6} 117-5] 130-5) 112-6 
Wey SS FOG II. way co Fed cv cttsrcaahe<< 113-0) 132-4) 116-7) 99-3) 107-8} 113-8] 114-5) 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
PRRs SOOC A Ie, xx cachet El veces teks 110-3) 125-3) 110-8) 101-0) 100-6) 110-6} 113-1] 104-0) 106-2] 121-6} 101-0 
jE OL Aes a 7 a ne 110-0) 117-8) 1083-7} 97-9} 98-6) 109-7) 112-9) 102-5) 105-7} 122-7} 102-1 
EN RUORT PO An eck (aces cdcs Coehepeces 110-0) 122-4) 104-0) 96-9) 96-6) 108-3) 113-2) 102-9) 105-7) 121-6) 104-6 
BURR) 7 Sa Oars 9s 110-9 133-6) 108-3) 97-4) 94-8) 100-1) 113-4] 104-8} 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
MEN RLEOD SFB ds cosas ete. c ks a cekeeced 112-4) I44-1) 118-8) 100-7) 99-6) 111-8] 113-7] 106-7) 115-1) 127-7) 108-1 
PRE BN a oa vk. oad e ve os uc ces -| 114-9) 154-7] 119-6) 103 9) 100-4) 113-7] 115-7} 109-3) 119-7] 131-3} 111-6 
PL ROS ee, oy aN 115-6) 156-6) 124-6) 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4] 110-5} 123-3] 135-2) 114-2 
SR OE Bice dv isd < CE = «co EN TS av | 116-6) 156-0) 124-7) 104-0] 107-1) 115-6) 116-5} 111-1] 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
CUED MN igo 1h ET veces OP eats nit 116-9) 157-4) 119-8) 104-7] 102-2) 116-2) 117-1) 110-5] 123-9} 135-0) 114-6 
pS OS eee See Slee 115-9) 149-8) 125-2) 108-9) 101-9) 116-3) 116-3} 108-7) 124-1] 132-4] 110-2 
OS ere Bee nae Lf4-1) 141-2) 121-1) 100-2) 102-3) 114-6) 114-8} 108-8) 122-7} 130-1) 107-1 
YS 1UO8 WES 5 05.0 < 240s «550 > ce dae be chS ) 100-9) 125-4) 105-8) 97-5) 99-7) 108-7) 112-3] 104-7] 115-9) 124-7] 103-2 
pO ST a fe) ee eee 107-0) 118-4) 96-0) 95-4) 97-6) 105-7} 110-8} 100-9} 109-5] 118-3) 97-5 
VN CL Se ON. ane ae 106-6) 112-3) 102-4) 95-2) 96-8) 105-2} 110-2} 99-6) 108-7] 119-4) 98-5 
CN ee Oe alks usta vacant use 105-6) 113-1) 93-4) 93-3) 91-3) 103-5) 109-0) 90-9] 107-4! 118-5] 101-3 
me MER CEM Paes fink wasn « vis'-c8 Ss se 5 106-2) 117-9} 97-6) 92-8) 90-2) 104-5) 109-0) 100-4} 110-0) 119-0) 103-2 
CGM RODA TE SEY. lccs Pia cess evewraeare 109-0} 122-2) 111-0) 96-1) 95-4) 107-7) 110-7) 103-2] 116-9) 124-7| 106-3 
PUDRMEM LODE abate! «v's, «200 0 hiv ctears'e Vee au oo 111-7} 134-9) 115-1) 99-2) 97-8) 110-6) 112-2) 106-2} 123-0] 130-9} 109-2 
RR ME 077k hs ce wrengiea’y sive tea «ace SACHS 112-3) 139-1) 119-4) 100-2) 101-0) 110-9) 111-3) 108-5] 127-7] 137-0} 112-0 
3 aera et lil lee cael ieee oA 112-7) 138-8, 121-2) 100-8} 100-4) 111-8) 111-4) 109-0) 126-1) 185-6) 113-0 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at Septem- 

ET, Pore ey es 100-0 1-6) 0-2) 3-4 2-3) 28-4] 41-6) 5-2 2-6 54 9-3 


Norr.—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns atthe latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S8. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


> Average Average 
Year and Month | _ _—_ 
Weekly Weekly 
_ |Aggregate | Average |, 7 _ |Aggregate| Average 
refi Weekly |Wagesand = = Weekly |Wagesand bis es and 
Payrolls | Salaries oe a Payrolls | Salaries pe 
$ $ 
1947—Average................ 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................ 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.............. ; 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average...... Mas 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average..... - a 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51-25 
1952—Average................ 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109°3 139-7 127-6 56-11 
1953—Average..... pre a 113-4 151-5 133-4 57-30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59-01 
Septe: WASP. seek 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Jan 1, 1953 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb 1, 1953 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. RODS sate ose Oe 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr RNIOOS ok or pd eaten xo aie 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
RE A RIOD Lee faedat oor 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
FURST we LODE cae Sek obese s 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.48 
July A OBRS EL. fetal ee fe 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug 1, 1953 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Rept i, 28S) cathe te reg aes 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. F ASOD! ces nacleuh chit 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59-69 
A Pe Say Bin 27 6 i tee eS nek 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
IGG 1 A ODS; seed oc wae ence ; 114-1 154-9 135°3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan. eo ain Ak, Saree 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Weta Me POD L aes ecko ncaa 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
(bar yl RODS ee oats ce casters 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.18 
Apr. BT Pe et meee e 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Bye LOGE ee tess saued 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
SED Ey Re LT AR areata aarer 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Tulkyih) AVIG54S 217 svteeek eed 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
AST: ais Dita) Re ae ae op cen 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Oa i ee ee oie 112-7 155-2 137-2 58.94 108-3 150-6 188-3 60.81 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business an 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—-AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1949=100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries, 
Area and Industries EMPLOYMENT / PAYROLLS in Dollars 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1 Sept. 1 { Aug. 1 | Sept. 1| Sept. 1 { Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1954 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
| } 
’ 
(a) Provinces i 
LG LENG in rir 138-8 139-1 156-0 202-9 | 203-0 245-1 54.87 54.77 58.95 
Prince Edward Island..... Semael Sle 119-4 124-7 | 156-3 | 156-7 165-2 43.48 44.27 44.64 
Nova Scotia......... bs. Sun -| 100-8 100-2 104-0 132-1 | 133-4 135-0 49.04 49.81 48.55 
New Brunswick........... 3 -| 100-4 101-0 107-1 133-6 132-5 139-1 50.33 49.63 49.08 
Que 8 ee F -| 111-8 110-9 115-6 154-3 152-7 153-7 56. 67 56.55 54.61 
ETO. 5.08 <n « : .-| 111-4 111-3 116-5 154-1 154-8 156-6 61.19 61.53 59.51 
Manitoba....... ie -} 109-0 | 108-5 | 111-1 | 146-5 | 145-5 | 145-5 | 57.18] 57.02 55.70 
Saskatchewan. 6 126-1 127-7 123-3 172-6 175-9 166-3 56.64 57.03 55.92 
yo aha -| 135-6 137-0 135-6 180-6 185-7 182-6 59.12 60.17 59.88 
British Columbia... ' -| 118-0 112-0 114-7 | 158-9 159-0 161-1 64.14 64.79 64.14 
| 
OA acc iarcrmnns inal Laaee 112-3 116-6 155-2 155-4 157-0 | 58.94 59.17 57.61 
) 
(b) Merropotiran AREAS 
8 SE ee ade aaa eadens cal Ae 8 121-0 123-5 | 163-5 163-2 161-6 44.10 43.53 42.16 
loi eo Me 92-0 92-6 97-9 114-4 121-0 125-5 58.33 61.34 60.16 
MEE i as nas Seat Mestinbeaslesl. Ae 112-9 115-7 | 149-5 151-7 150-1 48.10 47.81 46.16 
Saint John........ : Be 95-1 97-6 101-8 125-3 127-1 128-3 47.26 46.70 45.24 
BGG cas ct <ce ess ce « Stew slat teal kaa 114-1 114-4 159-0 155-4 153-5 49.01 48.36 47.59 
Sherbrooke.......... 5 RS eee 98-8 99-6 103-6 133-6 132-0 131-8 48.76 47.80 45.88 
fa OL oO he eee <Jtenk Seek 110-0 105-3 150-8 149-0 138-1 56.84 55.65 53.88 
PMO WAU ooo oan op ida» bs van bic Sie 68-0 67-7 84-7 89-5 89-5 111-5 51.14 51.33 51.17 
IPRA IRMMRL Fito ee Ss «<p ae de i hae a 19 110-5 114-8 153-0 152-2 152-8 57.56 57.50 55°53 
90 SS 2 ee eee 113-0 112-6 110-4 157-8 157-7 147-7 55.05 55.23 52.55 
I aR STIECIININEY ig, lace miss Wis has Ohaes ane 94-9 96-2 100-7 130-9 132-3 1387-5 61.80 61.84 61.17 
awa..... 116-0 133-3 160-3 127-0 168-7 199-4 55.75 64.45 63.36 
A 6) Ree a ee a a 156-6 145-3 182-6 220-3 214-0 261-7 64.13 67.15 65.36 
PGs COREDOTINGES ST. «5. on wre esac epmcus 109-4 109-1 120-7 150-1 149-1 157-1 67.52 67,21 64.08 
Toronto...... 120-1 119-3 120-2 | 170-4 169-8 164-5 62.81 62.98 60.58 
TU aS conn ae cro ard oe 102-8 103-1 111-4 139-2 140-5 145-3 62.78 63.22 60.50: 
CT ESE eg ap Re A ieee rene ee 81-8 80-9 81-5 105-2 108-5 104-6 56.36 58.76 56.26 
It ew are crraleri dsl nfare 98-6 99-0 108-0 135-7 136-6 147-3 54.10 54,22 53.59 
I Be Dd hs Spica a o's, otha 0 102-3 102-6 110-3 144-2 144-4 150-4 57-33 57.22 55. 46: 
RREEMEN SGN Ries Vols tise ahi ace eee ate 136-5 137-1 133-0 185-9 186-0 186-8 72.87 72.63 75.19 
INA eR a lors oa ane’ 01<°en 109-1 109-1 114-0 152-8 150-6 154-4 56.82 55.96 54.97 
i : 123-7 124-6 179-1 191-4 187-5 74.27 75.25 73.25 
89-5 108-5 108-8 120-2 140-4 67.69 67.64 65.19 


utili: i. -9 | 121-7} 117-9] 171-0] 170-5] 159-9} 66.76 | 67.00] 64.80 
Li ee ‘| 127-7] tazs| t22-4| i633 | tee1| tata | scie| 8620) sate 
i i lestate...... 127-7 | 127-8 | 122-4 | 163-8 ; : k 
ee ee ene 118-9 | 118-9 | 112-9| 156-3 | 157-1] 143-6 | 38.31 | 38.49] 36.66 
Industrial composite................+- 112-7 | 112-3 | 116-6| 155-2] 155-4 | 157-0| 58.94| 50.17| 57.61 


1] roducts, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
spperatas and oe a Gpacnatellin mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
Pe bait 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 


Year and Month | Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 


Average | Hourly | Weekly Average | Hourly | Weekly gc Hourly | Weekly 


Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 

No. cts. $ No, cts. $ No ets $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—A verage...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 | 7+2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31-05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 | 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average..... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 | 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 | 48 82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average..... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 40-9 122-9 50.27 
Sept. 1, 1952....... 41-6 129-5 53. 87 41-8 | 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 

| 

Jans -d). 4000, «2s0ec 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 1, 1953 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 1, 1953 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 | 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. 1, 1953... 42-1 134-9 56.79 | 42-3 / 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 1, 1053....... 41-8" || 135-5 | 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 19538.. 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July 1, 1953.. 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. 1, 1953 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
‘Sept. 1, 1953... 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct 1, 1953... 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov. 1, 1953...... 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41.0 124-8 51.17 
Dec. 1, 1953. 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
*Jan. 1, 1954... 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 150-1 58.69 37-8 129-1 48.80 
Reb; ty fO65.. sn. 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 151-4 61.77 40-6 127-9 51.93 
Mar. 1, 1954....... 41-1 140-6 57.79 41-3 151-6 62.61 40-8 128-2 52.31 
Apr 4, 2904. . es can 40-9 141-0 57.67 41-0 151-7 62.20 40-7 129-0 52.50 
May 1, 1954... 40-6 141-8 57.57 40-9 152-3 62.29 40-3 129-9 52.35 
June 1, 1954... 39-8 142-2 56.60 40-0 152-1 60.84 39-6 131-4 52.03 
july 2 364... 3. 40-5 141-6 57.35 40-9 151-6 62.00 40-1 130-8 52.45 
Aug. 1, 1954... 40-7 140-9 57.35 40-9 151-5 61.96 40-4 129-9 52.48 
Sept. 1, 1954... 40-9 139-9 57.10 40-9 150-9 61.72 40-8 128-5 62-43 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND ame Wahl sie aes ee ak BY PROVINCES AND | 
; 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average es a Sarees 

Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 

BU OMOURCIANG cr. tueydiarce +b acy aterante etee ne ee re 42-4 42-1 41-7 134-2 133 +3 129-7 
PNOVE SCOUA a vacer ee tice. ists. oh 41-0 41-4 42-1 120-1 120-5 119-5 
NOM ESPUNS WHOL, skate... of a vakiscc dee ks ee ee 42-1 42-6 42°5 123-0 122-3 117-3 
KOUBDEC seus tap.» nen 50 515 42-2 41-7 42-6 126-6 127-7 122-4 
AOI DANIO histo cress « oie's 40-4 40°3 40-4 146-7 148-5 143 +2 
Manitoba 40-4 40-3 40-3. 134-6 135-4 131-7 
Saskatchewan. 40-2 40°5 40°3 145-8 145-1 137-8 
Alberta......... an 39-9 39-9 | 40-38 146-1 144-5 139-6 
British Columbia 38-0 38-2 38-3 166-0 167-8 162-4 
Montreal 40-9 40-3 41°5 132-2 133-9 129-0 
Toronto. 40-4 403 40-5 150-1 150-9 144-4 
Hamilton... 39°5 39-5 38-7 157-2 158-5 155-2 
Winidsoriwaan tenements. s cath oth cee 39-5 39-3 39-0 166-2 168-0 164-1 
Winnipeg 40+1 39-9 40-0 133-2 133-9 130-5 
Vancouver 37-8 38-0 88-2 165-4 167°3 162-7 
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TABLE C-6.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


LL LEE ee 
| 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wases 
Industry beeen ett EA eee 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. 
1, 1954)1, 1954)1, 1953/1, 1954/1, 1954/1, 1953/1, 1954 1, 1954/1, 1953 
no. | no. no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
SE ME, EEE iin’, VGA N Chi wd kets cGr ese esbocts, 42-6) 42-8) 43-0) 155-9) 155-8) 153-4) 66.41] 66.68) 65.96 
REL REMC ters a ii. MEM INN vis cap abas's v6 ais ; 44-1) 44-0) 44-4) 160-4) 160-0) 156-9} 70.74) 70.40) 69.66 
BUN Nita tends code chines x cevcete’s OEY Fy 45-7) 45-6) 45-8) 137-7] 138-4) 132-5] 62.93) 63.11] 60.69 
PURE SUTQUMN I a6 is vs OCs oe 0x8 6 CL kas oe whee 43-2) 43-1) 43-6) 173-9) 173-0) 172-2) 75.12) 74.56] 75.08 
MM IRR es vs cae eee dae ha tea sé biases 38-4) 39-9) 39-7) 151-4) 152-3) 152-8] 58.14) 60.77) 60.66 
ey CROC Ger ICP cee eo Ee --ee-| 38-0) 38-7) 38-1) 146-1) 146-5) 148-2] 55.52) 56.70) 56.46 
Oil and MRM ae TN wai hail ay how vd ee ve o's de 30-8) 43-4) 44-5) 166-6 168-1} 165-1] 66.31) 72.96) 73.47 
ot AN OS 4 Se Ae ee» | 43-9) 43-7) 43-6) 145-2) 144-8) 141-4) 63.74] 63.28) 61.65 
Manufacturing. . RE ree ...-} 40-9) 40-7) 41-0) 139-6] 140-9] 135-7] 57.10] 57.35] 55.64 
Food and beverages. . SEIN aes: PET PES RIAN 41-2) 41-1) Al-1) 116-2) 119-0} 112-5) 47.87] 48.91] 46.24 
MME SUNS cscs tote ois tradi ete cl vaiguiedede. 40-0) 40-3) 39-4) 147-3) 147-1) 141-9) 58.84) 59.28) 55.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables,........ 39-7) 38-9) 37-3) 90-8) 94-4) 90-2) 36.05) 36.72) 33.64 
Grain mill products,............cccccccceers Rides 42-6 at 42-1} 138-7) 138-6) 128-5 59.09 58.63) 54.10 
Bread and other bakery products. . LA. Lavra ree 43-9) 44-4) 44-1) 106-0) 106-0) 105-4) 46.53] 47.06) 46.48 
Distilled and malt liquors......................... 40-0) 40-0) 41-8) 155-7 157-6) 145-8) 62.28 63 04) 60.94 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 40-1, 40-6) 39-8) 141-8) 142-7) 135-9) 56.86] 57.94) 54.09 
Rubber products............... eer ce. vem 40-6, 40-8) 40-0) 144-3) 145-5 140-3 58.59) 59.36) 56.12 
EE SL, eS res ie eee 39-4) 38-8) 39-8) 99-0) 99-3) 97-1 39.01 38 53) 38.65 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................... .| 39-3) 38-7) 39-1) 95-6) 95-8) 93-4) 37.57| 37.07] 36.52 
Textile products (except clothing). . Fitedesvereeeet 41°81 uaOe7) 40-8 109-2) 108-9} 107-2) 45.65) 44.32) 43.74 
Cotton yarp and broad woven goods... ade ine anh BE xm 39-3) 37-3) 37-9) 110-5) 110-1) 109-8) 43.43) 41.07] 41.61 
OUR RIN Ne See SR a ee 43-6) 43-5) 43-0) 104-1) 104-0) 102-3 45-39 45-24) 43.99 
Synthetic textiles and silk..............c0cececeueee 44-7 44-1} 43-6) 113-8} 112-8) 110-0} 50.87) 49.74) 47.96 
Clothing (textile and fur) 37-8} 36-3) 38-2 99-0 98-7 96-7 37.42 35.83) 36.94 
PASM UOC 6 ure he. atok bs cet nauh a radceswew } iPiids.wes 37-1, 35-6) 38-0) 97-5) 96-7) 94-4] 36.17) 34.43) 35.87 
Women’s clothing. eke 36-5) 35-2) 36-3) 105-1) 105-5) 104-3) 38.36] 37.14) 37.86 
ES BOUMR cco. cen coke hse ets : 39-2) 38-0) 39-8) 98-4) 98-0) 96-0) 38.57) 37.24) 38.21 
RU PCRMRTUCRATINOR. nx 5 « wiv Pavan SWUM Oy wach ime atin cee § | 41-9} 41-9) 42-2) 125-6) 125-3) 121-6) 52.63) 52.50) 51.32 
Peer MO WUBIN MS. 2 oss wks eens poses cs ccees , 41-1) 41-5) 41-7) 132-5] 132-3] 128-5) 54.46) 54.90) 53.58 
Be PMEUNIMR NES iol vin Sia had Pais SORTER Greeters 8 AE a cc « 43-5) 42-3) 43-3) 115-4) 114-2 1-4 50.20 48.31 48.24 
REGAN WS DEINGUCER a ikiies bck eae ber aevasecey ne 43-0) 43-0) 42-7) 109-0) 108-6} 106-7) 46.87) 46.70) 45.56 
UN DOMES oe, Vive Wedel au ere xia eie oe Oe CY ee gas 43-0) 43-0) 43-6) 160-9) 160-9) 152-4) 69.19} 69.19) 66.45 
Pulp and paper — che eae re UN coed y ceed bucer nee x 43-4) 43-3) 44-2) 171-2 171-1 162-3) 74.30 74.09 71.74 
Other paper produce Teta ks aie > aitheetainia PLAN s tha a 42-0} 42-0) 41-7) 127-6 127-8 121-6) 53.59} 53.68) 50.71 
Printing, publishing pet allied industries...............] 40-1] 39-8) 39-8] 165-2 165-7) 159-4) 66,25) 65.95) 63.44 
*Iron and steel products Cepia dak clcnadw ¥ detec dee «sn. 0 3 40-9) 41-1) 41-5) 157-1) 157-7) 154-1) 64.25 aris pes 
Aerionltaral implements wii xis wee thocs donsas ses vets 36-9 40-2} 38-8) 160-1) 164-2) 161-3 iy pode 2 ee 
Fabricated and structural steel............0.......... 40-7} 40-8) 40-5) 164-2) 164-7] 162-3) 66.8 i 4 
MAGN WHTO BAO BOO <5 « vsg cro o0en SS eben nese lass cavecs 41-4) 40-8) 40-9! 144-6) 145-1] 140-5} 59.86) 59.20) 57 Fr 
Heating and Oooking appuaneees coves <cceGiscrty ween 41-8) 39-9) 41-6) 140-2) 138-9) 133-5] 58.60 ge = a 
SRV AMOUNIIN, (2. oe ot Zid ek de Sab a iat Mera Canon Tene 41-9} 41-9) 42-1) 156-1) 156-7| 151-3) 65.41 oii peg 
Machinery Saaaiebatin CROP IN Ger ks PAT ee 41-6) 41-3) 42-4) 152-1) 152-6 146-7 Ape bb pe: 
PSUMATY TroB- ANd HtOOl..... cc heaved i vevevsaneaseiccnns 40-0} 41-1] 40-8} 171-0} 171-2) 170-2) 68.4 0.36 
Sheet metal products SE yal Ie ee rey ieee ars 41-6} 41-2) 41-9) 153-6) 153-7) 147-6} 63.90 ee HH 7 
PTynnsportation QuipMentin...cc.csvsccisrccerrenness 39-8) 40-0) 40-6 161-9 162-0 7s ree ig fein 
ernie GRE VOLTA. wet es tha d sansa cenivsje¥atecut neces 41-5) 41-1 42-9 171-7} 171-0) 158-9 ; “tl anes 
BRGUOF WODIOIG. 6 ine 0 pa cess ase ...| 3593 39-1 39-7 171-5) 170-1] 168-4] 60.54 poet aa 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ................. 39-2} 38-7] 37-4} 162-2) 160-7 ‘os or oe ee 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 30-7) 39-6) 39-7] 158-4 a “pe: eR ae ahat ta 
Shipbuilding and repairing................6.....0.00. 41-7) 41-3) 42-7) 150-5 ae er ime bo 
: Mronterrous metal products, ..... ised. seceresetees 41-0} 40-8) 41-1) 159.0) 160- O euel oo ashe 
eeyeinum PPG AEE Jet. MG ce gikkes eCA AHR in ROS SS eee 41-2) 40-8) 41-7) 145-7] 145-8) 141-2) 60. ; 4 
Brass an per products RUN Gas ssh and temic #tatne 6 40-8} 40-9 41-7| 148-2) 150-6) 144-0) 60.47) 61.60 pb 
Smelting he pnt MAN CR oe Meee ean Om Y cit welch hace 41-0) 41-0) 40-9) 171-8) 172-4 Lae a es es be 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies. ................. 0.65. 40-2) 39-9) 40-4 ig al a Le Pp ee 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-1) 40-1) 40-9 aoe Se 138.11 62°08! 61.77] 69-20 
se pemaeone PAGAL DROODUNE. in ci exGne kicker ah «> he 43-7} 43-5) 43-5 Le ts s| Geen ga eel oa) a5| Raid 
BO NISC eds css KUL Cad Rec saa LeeKGIa eke es s 44-7) 44-4] 44-8) 131-6 : ety 
IRS WU CIMA HEDOUGUE, «4545 vosivlewsadepenaareraras 42-4) 41-5) 44-0) 139-7 139-1} 132-9 ; Wy 
Products of petroleum and coal......... 66 ...6.6 6000005 41-5 rb ie Ler eT ie on aan i 7 
. * ° < ne te . . 
RMR Ci] MATER hcl, Cha eel rterey wine nds as 9 5ie fol a“ al aya awiah, Via. Ok a0 toh ab 701 ae at 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 187.01 70.971 70301 OB at 
ema MIKGMG ONC SALUB yo cek ss cea ds veces Sr eee vacass 41-9 ie > tees S04 so at ar ee ar’ asl an ae 
“Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ ee a Bt eal Seecee tee at an aatiat eel eye 
TN NE MSE i's aaedh o's y's B00 tite made ne so a tp) dnct| doccl tgech! 180-0) 129-01 82.48|.62-48| 6018 
Non ble ZOOS. <6... . 06s eee ee eee en sent eeeenes Meal fea) S5.61 144-0) 146-4] 443-0) 00,101°61 071 61:93 
Se hea SE SR 41-5| 42-0] 42-2| 155-5] 158-9) 157-5| 64.53) 65.90| 66.47 
B pee obapemy 6] 121-4] 111-9] 51.13] 51.11) 48.01 
ene ree 44.5] 44.5] dis] 14-2] 142-3] 137.0) 63.28] 63.32| 60,60 
, Blectre and motor transportation fog} died] 41-8| 81.7] 81-2] 77-3] 33.43] 33.45 32.31 
is und restaurants..02 000.001. Sette v:] 41-6] 42-2] 42-4] 80-4) 79-0) 76-7] 33.48) 33.72) 32.52 
Laundries and dry ied a Pee Rae then’ fia aa 40-1] 40-0} 41-2} 79-6] 79-1] 74-7) 3 ; 
rable manufactured goods industries. 4 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Hours Average Average —————— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945............-.s000 44-3 69-4 30-74 73-7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946..................- 42-7 70-0 29-87 71-6 77-5 as 
Monthly Average 1947............-.-000: 42-5 80-3 34-13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948................... 42-2 91-3 38-53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949..............-405- 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................05 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102+1 
Monthly Average 1951.................4. 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952................05. 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953............++-+00 41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 
September s 1958. ¢.dscvs gs ¥< ceaten« 41-0 135-7 55-64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
Datoper i 1968 206 Soman ie ele 41-5 136-6 56-69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November 1, 1953......... bis Ge densi 41-4 137-4 56-88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
December 1908s sh2cc0s5es «+l-attern 41-2 138-4 57-02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
engary Ae l GLOBE Wes. cee. 2 canes 41-0* 140-4 57-56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
Februaryae , 1964. ta2.08 40. avckps > 40-7 140-4 57-14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March 1g UDB Ds i cnbelgt ae. tater 2 41-1 140-6 57-79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
April Re ee Ce ee 40-9 141-0 57-67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
May ROBE. Ga cee city «bras © 40-6 141-8 57-57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
June et ea ae ee 39-8 142-2 56-60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July 1 RRMA. 6S. chet oh Rath > 5 40-5 141-6 57-35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
Augus a Pe aes ae 40-7 140-9 57-35 137-5 117-0 117°5 
lec nad hy POSED) 1. oo. naes sy Ridbok 40-9 139-6 57-10 136-9 116-8 117-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices ot the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Mage the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 


- date. The data on job applications from 


workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth ‘were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1._ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
oe 


Month 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for 
Employment 


Date nearest: 


iS viyytaa ss ab gp UC Se see 
Mageniber 1, 1040... cc .cc0. 00% 
November 1, 1950............-- 
Muvembar 1, 10D. 2. csc ene ese es 

November 1, 1052.............0+-+-+- 


November 1, 1953.........0-.02ceeer ects cenrceee 
Mevember 1, 1953......2. 0.252002 cdaneeeenesnnse 


Female Total Male Female Total 


18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101,849 
15, 200 29,735 | 122,664 49, 702 172,366 
13,085 54,229 89,690 57,313 147,003 
10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 
18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 


13,058 28,340 | 144,520 60, 997 205,517 
11,868 27,314 | 241,094 74,513 315, 607 


9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 

9,575 17,981 | 439,633 | 103,112 542,745 
10,176 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 562,651 
12, 293 23,727 | 466,120 | 101,933 568, 053 
15,335 30,277 | 378,873 86,818 465,691 
15,790 30,074 | 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
14,417 27,668 | 201,931 81,112 283,043 
12,913 25,026 | 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
14,110 27,801 | 180,407 70, 472 250,879 


16,381 13,018 29,399 | 170,883 71,561 242,444 
13,724 10,501 24,225 | 187,128 77,010 264,133 


a rece EEE 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1954(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total |— 
August 31, | Sept. 30, 
1954 1953 

_-- a Pe ea 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................-. 1,219 236 1,455 | + 143 - 63 

Wersatey sinks: 4032. Ratha Rey Se 4,391 7) 4,398 | + 2,610 | — 618 

| | 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 358 46 | 404.) — wi — 298 
M otal, Mining. isso. 05's das «ce ees § ee ae ame < a 145 6 | 151 - 140) t= 127 
GIA. vee cctee cd Coven etal Teer ee Las Se eros 138 5 | 143 + 1}; — 155 
Non-Metal: Mining. So.00.se ete oe wre 14 3 | 17| — 15) — 26 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. .s.2020.. Jc... cnsees<cy 5 | 1 6{ — 6) — 28 
Prospeoting 3 5ice's shins wad i ees eae a eens 5 / 56 31 7) + 23) + 38 

| : 

MigairslaeGrls «+. <5 sao he ana> ae ee ae aes se Rea 3,135 2,818 | 5,953 | — 420) — 3,267 
Fo0dS G00 BOVeragees. .. sy cesenvci ccekss teach eek ens 353 307 | 660 _ 75 |= 68 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............+--..00+- 3 7 0. i= 6 - 12 
Rubber Products. iv. Se 0 bin Mee ee oye ee Eanes or | 29 14 | 43 | Oo; -— ae 
Leather Products. .iiide ds t03\ «Mee VO ree. | 50 | 136 186 = 83; — 251 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... / 87 166 253 - 70} — 116 
Clothing (Gertie and 108)... canna cena eye's 3 cs 138 | 1,511 1,649 | — 310} — 659 
Wood Produ, sass. .cceetsn eas estes voces kek / 230 | 70 300 | — 150 | — 271 
Paper PTOGUCW. <c.s40 doce <c ae enaalss a> reve taaers « 92 | 48 | 140; + 4); — 199 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 99 | 85 184 — 29 ees 283 
Trowand Steel Producten. iiiian caves « Pe eeber ees avs 368 118 486 - 34 - 386 
Transportation Equipment.......6.....ccscseseeveseacss 1,001 56 1,057 + 297 1 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............-.eeeeeeeees 74 7 111 - 10; — 251 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 303 | =e OP 388 | + 42 = 61 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products....................5--5 63 28 91 so 134" 105 
Products of Petroleum and Coal....................-.+-- 10 10 | 20 - 4 =- 20 
Chomical Products. .5s.i/ceae ais cabiloceee wc ceteniate ss 139 3 177 - 40; — 304 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 96 102 198} + 30 | — 243 

COMSGLUCTON, sose ans oa'g.c hose nae emma eee eeterned o 2,152 b4 2,206 | — 43; — 1,760 
General Contraptors.... wince acbeasenete meer ocean ane 1,474 30 | 504.) — 53} -— 1,21 
Special Trade Contractora.s 1.5.2 ss avnccehadacsivenes 678 24 702 | + 10; — 549 

Transportation, Storage and Communication........... . 446 191 | ey; — 160 | — S41 
Transportation: 24) iccsocccu ses eas oe ae ceeds 396 68 464 - 103 - 483 
BEOTARO., 550:5 sie's ors « oo oe Deena CR ee en ae 22 9 | 31 = 7 _ 7; 
Communiontion.;.40.siverd neste cece en eer 28 114 142 - 50 | — 285 

Public UGihity Operatloni.iccs xcs. ccaene ota cee oe aes 108 25 133 | + sl) — 59 

WRAGGs § 50.05 Ssavkt® - 04a See 1,779 2,348 4,122) + 156| — © 2,178 
Wholesale canis TEMPE © UD Wig whl A Relate eae tee tee ene ane hee 587 402 989 - 154 - 665 

GOL. «5 ois 5 Saw chad Ue ieee os waa PN on ed 1,192 1,941 3,183 | + 310 1,513 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 606 450 1,506 | — 31}; — 725 

Service....... bes Ata ee ee ie Vip ape:»  epaisieew ine We es sia eas outed 2,046 6,902 8,948 | — 738 | — 4,154 
Community or Public Service... Amish Staal. 222 971 1,193 = 313 - 394 
Government. Service. ...5... so -+.<ssh ess tek eae 989 453 1,442) + 134 — 1,496 
Recreation Service 122 111 233 | + 49 - 171 
Business Service... aie 354 311 665 | — 247 - 217 
Partonal: Servite 4 wep esa sine f.avis:sl< oi toie e 359 5,056 5,415 = 361 — 1,876 

GRAND TOT AN 053 .ondcivs < .othei os oe 16,240 13,072 29,3812 ' + 1,557 ' — 18,963 


(*) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1954(‘) : 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
a asS—s—e————qoownaaaaajaowool 


Unfilled Vacancies(? Live Applications 
Occupational Group sia for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,392 687 2,079 4, 226 1,136 5,362 
COAL WOR KEITEL e es cvcipsscevecesres 912 2,468 3,380 9,611 21,502 31,113 
MADR OTO setae Saw sie S02 ioe 8y 005 1,362 1,449 2,811 4,022 8,731 12,753 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 525 5,747 6,272 20, 427 12,235 32,662 
a ccansincg naxwaed bon i CS eee 3 793 4 797 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,305 10 1,315 1,221 98 1,319 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 8,694 2,046 10,740 72,417 15,561 87,978 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

SENN Were ern cL he pata’: s 41 20 408 1,324 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 126 1,669 9,315 12,185 
Lumber and wood products. . ie 4,867 1 2 5,318 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)... . 49 1l 349 1,081 
Leather and leather products 40 102 982 1,975 
Stone, clay and glass products 12 3 76 3 
Metalworking << 3. 66504 s.<s 460 38 1,048 15,137 

RICAN 5 Se teas F604 Se 153 21 751 2,4 

Transportation equipment...........) 6.2.2.2... 1 136 1,495 
LIN! Soe lap GRP OS Ape eR wR re RBA rece keith = ABA, o BOTS Sere 1,078 
PMIMIPONGION: «ec ceenee bes cs epukh EE eee ee 4 13,476 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 662 9 78 10,784 
Communications and public utility... DS lasek xn sok 5 378 
PERRO, OF MET VIOO ss 55's oe cnc 2s pe a us 135 134 1,127 3,290 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 880 29 749 13,648 
PGMA 1 5c dunk eo tercya alkane hor 67 7 287 1,762 
OTIC OE ate cas waaiwiat ico 109 1 2,275 
RIQRMSIOG WORKOTS . 65 cassie. sts eve scavcon 2,188 611 12,294 70,460 
Food hed PMA wksvic cs Cua ee es 214 232 1,815 3,305 
Lumber and lumber products....... 81 10 250 4,838 
RWB EK aecien wre vay waceuisee 29 52 493 , 607 
RB UORIONE 5525 2s O's <x wis ga ha cd 876 1 18 17,853 
Other unskilled workers............. 988 316 9,718 37,857 
GRAND. TOTAL. ............0000sc008 16,381 13,018 71,561 242,444 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of September, 1954 


Number — 
Werk ohhe| Benes’ | aye, | "Paid 
$ 
PU OWEOUNGIANG 55's sca dane teks sen ey as Sols sem agre a atae Manmereaes ot 2,286 809 re 184,951 
Pyne Hdward Island a fonivaacsis Leesxanews ge seve pein caer 609 197 a a 34,794 
DIOVA'BOOUR. <5 vse tarishsa onde sohas eat dnte weer an heey meas eres 7,775 3, 083 aan. 522,672 
mew: Brunswichy, uccsman- nas tes ntdes cosas ue tan odues Mieco 5,749 2,430 qa 422,410 
GINEDOC-$r on as'pints.s nin ste aes Be sortie came dareceaiemerenieeian Sena aee 46,983 22,434 tig aaa) 3,553, 639 
EDTGATID netsh shat ho oe ego pees oie Bh vox kiebe muah outa eea ee 65, 844 35, 027 t i ley 5,672,640 
MU BTILOD Ek 52 ado vathy Uh xdny mead Reese s ae Rw ac as Cre eetued 5,942 2,456 132,673 381,086 
RR LALOhA WAI! tn coat ea oe opie Maser en cee ae eee Foie 2,641 1,057 wits ei 147,130 
Og te BRAS AE ere SEL Sects DEP Pci BR RAPE ee 7,477 3,196 aan. 461,295 
Prisishy ColamMbia. dee svc rs cvs weuics ues Yer ouake coms uasward anced 13,617 7,536 327,037 1,016,954 
(6,353) 
otal, Canada. Rep tig oe inet vs s.sty Wis cavetnedacasoeante eas 158, 923 78,225 itt ba 12,397,571 
Total, Canada, Alsi i84; 0.5. yess suse aawckeanct me ae aeaceee ek 153, 241 77,150 | 3,921,598 | 12,066,717 
Total, Canada, Sept., 53................ Pri sane endian es 92,535 55, 802 3350. 102 6,739,427 
(22,827) 
* Week containing last day of the month. - 


TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


| Days Continuously on the Register 


F —__—____—_———— September 
Province and Sex 6 ; 73 30, 1953 
Total and 7-12 13-24 | 25-48 49-72 and Total 
less | | over 

Newfoundland.........| 2,827 (16) 538 238 350 | 559 422 720 | 2,431 (4) 
a 2,596 (13) 492 219 327 | 516 394 648 2,184 (4) 
Female wires 4 231 (3) 46 19 23 43 28 72 247 (-) 
Prince Edward Island. 623 (10) 115 70 72 105 81 180 615 (3) 
AE Sie ha k-o0 so 442 (5) 81 51 52 68 55 135 442 (1) 
SPUINGID S; coast oes acs 181 (5) 34 19 20 37 26 45 173 (2) 
Nova Scotia...........| 8,599 (120) 2,176 743 1,070 1,561 1,005 2,044 | 7,950 (49) 
ee ae 7,318 (101) 1,894 615 931 1,325 863 1,690 | 6,766 (40) 
Uy 8 Sa eee 1,281 (19) 282 128 139 236 142 354} 1,184 (9) 
New Brunswick....... 7,482 (72) 1,598 877 964 1,231 812 1,950 | 6,190 (52) 
NE a8 Cars na Ais: « 5,860 (56) 1,298 705 800 996 620 1,441 5,119 (42) 
IRIE Tw etic 23), 1,0¢8 6) 300 172 164 235 192 509 1,071 (10) 
RIOMDMIE Gest patie » «+ « 56,632 (1,015) 11,475 6,120 7,622 9,592 7,129 14,694 | 42,348 (396) 
UE ie ete 40,069 (601) 8,525 4,484 5,732 6,789 4,902 9,637 | 28,970 (253) 
Female..............} 16,563 (414) 2,950 1,636 1,890 2,803 2,227 5,057 | 13,378 (148) 
OUGRIOST ED. Se. sw 77,718 (919) 17,781 7,318 9,834 14,996 7,598 20,191 | 35,973 (382) 
PEMA ke 3 ve 20 58,897 (667) 13,761 5,727 7,854 11,874 5,521 14,160 | 25,434 “oO 

De er eee ae 18,821 (252) 4,020 1,591 1,980 3,122 2,077 6,031 | 10,539 (90 
EATEN nies 0.5.6 n\n 0's ws « « 6,828 (148) 1,771 595 851 1,033 610 1,968 | 4,499 (40) 
Beeches pesssive's 4,069 (105) 1,101 384 462 520 346 1,256 | 2,338 (21) 
Jon EN ES a aera 2,7 (43) 670 211 389 513 264 712} 2,161 (19) 
katchewan......... 2,747 30) 721 340 337 420 235 694 | 1,235 (15) 
Sas asiaing Sahar, te8 1,712 oa 491 208 201 231 132 449 64 (13) 
NOI scl, Sucarsd aul 5 2 1,035 (7) 230 132 136 189 103 245 588 (2) 
Alberta 6,589 (98) 1,634 682 925 1,036 616 1,696 | 3,244 (30) 
A ae ee 4,472 (78) 1,100 467 636 652 367 1,2 2,020 (29) 
Female 2,117 (20) 215 289 384 249 446 | 1,224 (1) 
iti Ei ices 17,750 (215) 5,247 1,939 2,291 2,617 1,684 3,972 | 14,896 (110) 
—. Sey 12,980 {tse} 4,046 1,485 1,713 1,834 1,155 2,747 | 11,169 (85) 
Female..............| 4,770 (56) 1,201 454 578 783 529 1,225 | 3,727 (25) 

PP OE rE 187,745 (2, 643 43, 056 18,922 24,316 33,150 20,192 48,109 |119,381 (1,031 
re Re Ke baa sate bs ies aba 308) 32,789 14,345 18,708 24,805 14,355 33,413 | 85,089 730) 
Fematg..............| 49,830 (835) 10, 267 4,577 5, 608 8,345 5, 837 14,696 | 34,292 (301) 


* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on 
that day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8, 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


| 
Province Total | Entitled | Not En- 
| Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 
of Benefit | Benefit 
| 
Newfoundland... Oe 1,194 867 327 1,302 896 406 361 
Prince Edward Island.......... 275 166 109 280 216 64 66 
Nova Scotia....... ; 4,898 2,486 | 2,412 5,441 4,535 906 1,149 
New Brunswick.... : 2,088 1,537 3,520 2,813 707 875 
Quebec...... mas bss ‘ 3: 18,750 14, 064 31,591 25,815 5,776 8,301 
Ontario..... eeske 4 24,176 21,161 46,801 39,940 6, 861 10,241 
Manitoba. . : 2,105 1,503 3,570 2,721 849 589 
Saskatchewan..... = 1,698 1,128 570 1,571 1,183 388 419 
Alberta... ne Ae ye ; 4,408 2,488 1,920 4,773 3,765 1,008 913 
British Columbia. . . ; 11,691 | 6,185 | 5,506 11,358 8,914 2,444 2,632 
T ee t 
Total, Canada, September, 1954......| 109,548 60,439 | 49,109 110,207 90,798 19, 409 25,546 
Total, Canada, August, 1954..... 112,659 | 59,059 | 53,600 113,805 91,406 22,399 26,205 
Total, Canada, September, 1953... .. 85, 623 49,778 35, 845 84,185 64,981 19,204 20,444 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,862. + In addition, 15,202 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,079 were special requests not granted, and 986 were appeals by claimants ‘There were 1,871 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month Month Month 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Sahember fore acemstear 
1954 1954 1953 
Benekt year not.established,. 5.5 ..\s 14 «.spsoro vpseaelue acl) aews eaten Sees 9,314 8,513 7,443 
Claimants Disqualified*— 
Not unemployed........... CREPE NT NG PO re rin ce 2,394 7,057 4,640 
Not capable of and not available for work...........cceesceccecceucceecens 2,278 2,188 2; 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............scccssccesceacervccecvsvees 188 787 446 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................00: 1,126 1,027 858 
Discharged for misconduot: «0.0. '.:-55 4008 ents ane e ase ae eae 865 738 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0c.cceceseees 5,154 5,072 4,891 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,516 1,318 1,169 
Other reasons is.'<.50 5:07 caida v.é:00 Sawle'e sarwiaees s Wade eheeer ct aIe 1,868 1,670 1,811 
Dota. ich: vs wGnn via‘ d Aglare Pareto ein on ene 24,578 28,492 28,501 


~ * Data for September 1954 include 5,169 on revised claims. 


. _ | These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
ee ———E_QcQr_c 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 


3,190,000 | 3,001,100 188,900 
180,000 | 2,980,500 ' 
150,000 | 2,902,200 247,800 

3,161,000 | 2,822, 600 338, 400 
317,000 | 2,805,300 511,700 

3,342,000 | 2,820,400 512, 600 

3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 800 

3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 000 

3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 

3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 

3,220,000 | 3,100,600 119, 400 

3,197,000 | 3,085,700 111,300 

3,171,000 | 3,060,100 900 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.- TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE IND 
FROM JANUARY 1919 TO NOVEMBER 1954 ce 
(1049 = 100) 
Caloulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistica 


Other 

i Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

rvices 
100—January,,, 00°8 100:8 00-2 007 00-9 98:9 
PROPUREV ver vetevsicvesss 007 00:7 00-3 00-7 100+2 99-4 
TRE Re RE Fe 00-4 08-7 00-2 100-0 100+1 09:5 
Ur eee eee 00-3 08-1 00-6 100.2 100+1 00-5 
MP vascrrcccvavececevsseuververens 0-2 07°09 00°7 100-8 00-8 09-8 
PUN YRTUVN 110 Up CVN cs cancer tities. 00:6 0°2 00:7 100+8 00°7 00°8 
GUY isireervvvunensevsnecvecrnnes 100+0 1002 1003 100°3 99°7 99-8 
NT LOE seerens 100-4 101+3 100-2 1001 99:6 99-9 
Boptomber.. cece st seuapes 1004 101-2 100:5 100-2 09°6 09-9 
SI Sih Ha VER Puapies daddies 100-6 100-8 100:5 00°8 100-6 100-9 
MER OONs Ay sn adhune fiche dvenns) 101-0 101-0 100+6 00+7 100-5 101-0 
oo Cee ere 100-5 100-3 101-0 00°7 100+4 101-1 
MOP a sAbA tae cn deveicevavicndenes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PEPPPERURE TT viniseunceivsstaedveriarre 100-1 O81 101-1 00:6 100-6 102-0 
UNIS 5 sin neh nevay ed vanessys 100°2 08-4 101-1 00°5 100-6 102-2 
100+9 08:8 104:7 a) 100-8 102+2 
101-2 00-8 104-9 09+2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 00-3 1051 001 101+1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 00-1 101-5 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 09+1 101-6 102-4 
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M 1169 17-6 110-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
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ssuvanvavevsessaeensesys He aa 199.8 100.7 116.7 118-3 
(Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 146 110-9 129-7 109°7 116+9 115-0 
PERE P EERE TREE ee eee tided 1101 122:9 11061 116-6 115-1 
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eeeeu eee eee 1be4 119-7 123-9 1103 117-0 115-2 
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Hey WL 125-4 110-0 17-5 116+5 
POPP ee eee eee eeee 11566 1107 125-6 100-8 117-6 116-6 
Peete eee eee eee 115-6 1104 125+ 1009 118-1 117+2 
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161 112-0 126-4 100°7 M71 117°5 
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10:8 113+ 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 


TABLE F-2.-_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1954 


(1949=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

aa Oct. 1 S 1 Oa. 1 Food Shelter | Clothing are mouiticn 

1953’ | 964” | “1054” Opeeation) es 

() St. John’s, Nfld..........2. 102-8 103-4 103-0 101-3 107-5 101-9 103-3 103-5 
FIGUitAx. 3.5.0. esamae ge ae cena 114-0 114-8 114-6 108-4 123-3 115-2 119-0 116-1 
amt JOU. teesncesaretr sense 116-1 117-7 117-6 113-8 122-1 117-9 116-4 123-0 
IMGMtTBAl Saat ee vas oscxunee tame 117-4 116-6 117-0 115-0 134-0 107-3 116-0 116-8 
HAWES. i snd cu cuwee vu ssawene 116-4 116-9 117-3 113-8 129-7 111-8 116-4 119-1 
Toronto. ou'ss evinces < ass oe eee 118-4 118-8 118-9 111-9 142-5 110-5 116-5 119-1 
WIONIPE 65 diese eeerses wows nen 115-0 115-7 115-5 111-7 124-4 113-1 113-5 117-6 
Saskatoon-Regina......... <xeae 114-3 115-1 115-2 114-1 114-9 116-4 118-4 113-0 
Edmonton-Calgary..........++ 115-3 115-7 115-6 112-7 120-9 112-8 115-5 118-3 
Vancouver....... Sarr ey 116-7 118-1 118-6 113-5 125-8 112-7 125-5 121-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951=100. 
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TABLE F-3.—PRICE RELATIVES OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


. 
epee Cae 
ee se 4 


bag 
*Description and Units of Sale apply to October, 1954 Prices. 


J Strawberry, 16 oz.......... 
Peete then. = 

oe - 

black, 4 Ib. 


we 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
at " < DB ad 
— 2 i on i a 
g | # |se |ae8| & 
Locality ot “ + Fy 8 5 é 2 33 See | 
8 8 Jer ® | go 183 |SRag |] & 
eS | ot | &Ss] #8 | BS | S8s Sea | cy-| g 
63 | 88 | Su] Ee | 8k | deel ade] Boe) & 
ee a | 42 B ag 58 2a] Sae g 
a™ | g* /ge8| 2° | gh | 2e8| BRA) ged) § 
cts. cts. cts cts. ets. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a 
be St. Uohis. ccs ose eacteas ties 00°48 TSN oaes 66-3 47-9 63-7 80-1 76-5 45-0 59-5 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown..............000. 72-9 65-8 55-2 42-1 39-7 65-1 49-8 42-5 48-1 
Nova Scotia— a 
§—Halifax. six, ertws + ove eee 450s 83-4 72-0 46-1 48-3 45-1 66-8 50-3 49-0 57°6 
a 
A—Sy ney cies sy cu ckeasikecveevess 76-8 71-4 50-3 48-9 47°+3 67-6 49-2 46-9 50-1 
New Brunswick— 
B= MONCHON sin nscin dss omsasan aeetas: 74-7 67-7 49-8 45-7 41-8 69-0 49-0 47-4 51-7 
a 
6—Bamt, Joni eres <.cees eee et 77°5 69-8 50-4 51-1 43-2 70-8 50-4 49-5 50-4 
Quebec— 
4—Chicontimi, .. 025s. -eecceceates 83-0 83-0 56-8 43-8 43-0 66-3 57-7 47-8 44-8 
Sul 2A ins ee eee 73°5 73-2 47-7 47-5 39-3 67-0 48-0 39-6 55-1 
a 
Gm MONITOR 6 4c age nc bao as weed 89-2 83-6 46-2 50-0 40-4 66-4 44-2 41-4 58-8 
a 
10—Quebaoas HA eee 84-8 78-5 43-8 43-4° 44-9 58-2 44-8 41-6 52-0 
11—Sherbrooke 22s os .<..0c2heeeas eae 82-9 79°3 515 51°3 85-7 64-6 47-2 43-8 40-8 
AO relien ck sete ete aie be ane 76-5 71+2 51-3 41-1 41-7 64-0 49-1 45-1 58-0 
18—Three Rivers.........0saseseses 91-2 77°5 42-8 43-2 39-1 64-1 48-1 44-2 58-6 
Ontario— 
do—DBranoriies.. vee henner cant eek 2 73-7 70-6 52-8 47-4 38-7 68-1 44-3 46-4 53°6 
a 
15—Cornwalleucwerisec teelien 2. 73°3 69-4 43-6 46-5 38-3 63°5 48-0 42-9 56-5 
16—Mort William. ¢.5: 20 cceedcusis 75-9 72-9 49-7 52-6 42-0 O03. cecal as 46-8 52-7 
i7-—Hamiltoniscivensscertstagece ore 79-5 74-0 49-0 50-8 40-5 71-2 44-0 47-0 51-2 
18~—Kirkland/ Bakers. 2: 2.2, ce 78:5 75-2 48-7 50-0 42-5 66-8 49-8 51-7 60-5 
BO—Londany sce. ae sbeaenee ee nae, 77-8 74-1 49-7 48-7 41-6 66°8 43-9 46-0 53-6 
A0-—-North) Bay icc scsctecce¥ at sck 75+7 74:3 46°3 42-8 40-5 63°3 44-3 47-8 49-7 
#1 =Oshawati nom cite ox shea Place. 74-2 71-8 46-0 46-3 38-7 70-4 40-9 45-0 47-9 
BOA TRS WA a cons iisios.ciern vetoes the 76-4 71-3 48-3 49-2 36-9 68-1 44-0 41-3 56-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 77-3 76-5 50-0 55-3 50-5 68-2 53-2 46-5 55-7 
a 
Be Sd Dury akan stuns cote cua aes 69-6 69-6 49-5 50-1 38-3 63-6 51-8 43-9 51-6 
a 
Bn LOLODLO! hinds cee ietenaa tee 81-2 75-6 54-2 50-7 40-4 66-8 40°7 44-1 48-2 
> a d 
Ge Wihdory st meme eee es 73+1 67-8 47-2 51-4 40-1 70-6 50-4 46-6 54-5 
Manitoba— d : 
lr WAZOO aie; <0, see ee 75+9 69-1 50-8 47-9 43-6 64-3 47-7 42-6 47-7 
Saskatchewan— a d : 
Ui SUE) eae anc ee ee 75-2 69-0 50-0 48-7 40-0 62-7 52-9 48-3 54-2 
= a d 
20—Saskatoonbetecsianicn vs cee eae ok 79+2 77-4 53-2 58-3 47-7 61-8 51-3 46-8 51-9 
Alberta— 
BO CAISAC VC a ety aia’ cee e 79-4 70-8 54-8 52-6 40-8 61-1 51-9 44-1 51-4 
RL PRON EGY eh SVK ea 73-2 67-5 45-5 49-5 38-6 57-5 40-8 44-9 45-1 
British Columbia— a 
32—Prince Ruperticcs...eoee. cst... 89-8 82-6 56-6 56-4 42-8 72-4 60-8 
eons dirail¢ 2c eee Sect Smee tee ae 81-7 75-0 61-5 i ee 72-0 1 ae 
24—Vancouyers. cin)... 93-6 78-6 58-1 57-2 44-9 71-7 55-2 
35—Victoria 


iio ha te va ta 93-41 81-2 58-7! 58-0! 51-3! 70-4! 54-6 
a 
1806 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1954 


Bureau of Statistics 
SS oo S———eeeeeee—ee— 
rs rt ae 
A a4 | #3 BE 
: 4 ce J ee 38 ~& 
~ a2 om ‘ 
Locality : weak Beale ate Es | 6a Ps 
8 A .-h4 =. 3 Dh . ee = 
» | 3¢| as | 8s a | 22] 4a | gg | Bs 
TS E Hl a8 3 A A £ d £ > g q .— 
4. | sf | gf | eel) as | 58 | ef | oe | SS 
G2 | 6a | gE | G2 | $8 | gh | 83 | SE | SE 
4 & Q Oo a 3 a 5 a 
cts ts te, = = ee 
Newfoundland— = ss cts. | cts cts. cus cts cts 
Seeta. JOD Bano onde espe ce oi 55.400851 5. cdeces 8-3 12-7 20-4 10-6 57-2 76-2 32-0 73-% 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown.............00065 72-2 8-8] 14-4] 19-3 9:9| 52-2] 60-2] 17-0| 64-6 
Nova Scotia— 
B—Plalifax. ics vc ccsecesevacssgacnse 70-2 8-5 12-8 18-6 8-8 51-1 66-9 20-5 64-3 
A OUHOY fackeuwe scrap utenescdss te 68-9 8-6 14-0 19-3 10-0 Bi-l 559.4 22-0 as 
New Brunswick— ‘ 
5—Moncton.....+++ etePaseasve dents 62-3 8-3 15-6 18-6 9-3 52-7 65-0 20-0 64-1 
eobintik JONI « comes wb dys ox5-405 bs 11-7 8-3 13-3 18-9 8-9 49-5 559.9 21-0 Pr 
Quebec— i 
2 a Cc AR Se eee Se) Gan 8-4 16-0 19-3 9-5 55-7 68-2 20-0 59-9 
Reb So uadenekcee bua escent ali <eatere 7-8 12-7 17-6 9-4 46-6 © 33.0 22-0 59-9 
9—Montreal......-++ abadiine <xdvass 71-8 7°8 12-7 17-3 8-6 50-1 68-8 20-0 60-4 
10—Quebec......--seeeeesercseeeeee 77-0 7-7 12-5 17-7 8-9 52-7 69-5 20-0 62-1 
11—Sherbrooke....-se++.seesseeeees 74-8 77\| 18-1) 17-9 8-6| 50-0| "69-11 20-0 eet 
ES A BE rece cre ae See ee 7.7 12-7 18-0 8-8 47-6 F901 19-0 59-1 
18—Thres Rivers... coseccscovsesseslsecavees 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-3 50-6 557.6 19-0 58-9 
Ontario— g 
14—Brantford....-.cesesseeeeseeeers 72-2 8-0 12-7 17-6 9-3 45-3 66-9 21-0 | 6264 
g 
eg es nee ae ea Ce S| ee ae 77 12:7 18-2 9-2 46-9 67-6 20-0 60-8 
4 
TB —SGrE WAIN 65 65 60 vide co 0 > x8 Shas sce oes 7-9 14-0 19-0 9-8 53-2 64-0 23-0 62-7 
£ 
17—Hamilton..... bhho cbatiancs «cicxs's 79-9 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-4 46-5 69-2 22-0 63-2 
18—Kirkland Res coe ab hs c 6. ao 70-3 7-9 12-0 18-7 10-1 51-8 70-8 25-0 62-0 
g 
WO—London....ccsescccoseccecccnrers 80-9 8-0 12-7 17:5 9-5 46-9 61-3 21-0 63-3 
2 —Morth Bay nsnnss0s-06ap ese 2¥c]reoss ons SR SR IP WIRE Cacecesbe vovass 22-0 | 63-8 
£ 
SICH AWE) os bisa ce ses wip ene e002 ain 79-7 7-8 12-7 17-6 9-2 45-3 68-0 21-0 60-9 
22—Otttawa.......eeceeeeeeeeecen ees 73-0 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-2 47-7 71-8 21-6 61:7 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......2.essees|ecreceee 8-4 13-3 19-3 10-3 49-6 67-2 23-0 62-9 
24—Sudbury.....---sececessesceeess 68-5 8-0 13-3 18-2 9-8 48-6 67-8 23-0 62-8 
g 
25—Toronto.......seeeesererececceee 71-0 7-7 12-7 17-4 8-8 44-5 65-5 22-0 62-1 
26—Windsor......-+.--++eeeereeeere 71-0 8-1 12-7 17-7 9-3| 49-2] 66-7] 22-0] 62-6 
i t ¢ 
Meee Winaipeg os tn ne a ee ee 71-0 7-4| 15-0] 17-8| 10-6] 70-1] 62-2| 21-0] 61-6 
an— 
ay +h ARR at Ree Se 73-6 8-0] 14-4] 184] 11-5] 684] 60-0] 20-0] 60-4 
g 
29—Saskatoon.......ssseeeserereett|ereseees 7°8 13-6 17-8 13-0 67°5 59-7 20-5 61-1 
eh Deh ea EM m4} 7-5) Wd) 181) 11-0] 65-1) 62-0) 21-0) 63-1 
g 
81—Edmonton.........+++eesseerees 71-8 77} 14-4) 17-9] 11-1 64-7] 59-5] 20-0] 65-3 
British Columbia— 


t 
32—Prince Rupert........-..0+-00++ 87-0) 85] 14-0] 18-8] 10-7} O4-0) 66-4} 31-0) 67-1 

t 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 

Source: Dominion 
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Canned Vegetables 
2! 4 r" s |B 2| vsl8 zg €] g 
- 9 fy OPS te Se lee ry =| Pie 
Locality ay*| eo | sy | uy | aoe | Seele «| eel Be le g 
Bos 2 4 Ex Aes 5-8 5 28 ao 8 >| “OO S a) 
gi~| ES | Be | 82 | dp | gee | f82| $88] 3a | oda 
f2/ FS | G5 | BS | S28 | 282| 328 | 228| 98 | 688 
ea*| d= | am | am |ge4| £54) 248) bee) 88 | & 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 8 
a) fs ae ae 35-3 7S Sad Rae Pe GAs le wcesee 18-9 48-7 26-6 25-0 22-3 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... i fe ie 29-1 32-1 27-7 19-6 21-0 24-1 23-3 21-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Dm ETRIUAT. occa Ue eee eos s 35-6 40-4 28-6 31-0 28-0 18-4 22-6 22-8 23-5 19-3 
ee BVGUOU «hit etes auctor: 36-4 38-7 26-7 30-4 26-2 21-5 23-2 24-0 23-2 20-4 
New Brunswick— 
Oe WADTGCON I Wc nana ted oh 36-2 37-6 28-0 30-9 26-1 19-2 23-3 22-3 22-4 18-7 
6—Saint John............. 36-5 39-0 29-7 30-9 26-8 17-9 22-0 22-6 24-2 18-1 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. Ey Al See 29-2 33-2 26-2 pS i Da See 8 22-3 22-7 20-0 
ba 5 111 ea ri Ae BSA Voc eae 25-5 29-2 24-8 17-5 19-5 21-0 21-0 15-7 
$—Montreal..;............ al Rr nes 25-5 30-2 25-6 17-3 19-9 22-2 20-8 19-0 
10—Qusbeti.s..c.ekccc Yk tal Re 27-8 31-3 25-9 17-3 20-4 21-1 21-0 18-0 
11—Sherbrooke............ Be eee 25-0 29-4 25-7 17-4 21-8 19-2 20-8 19-6 
Ba Sol ees asee va cucns OOFE | oc ecnsac 26-6 29-5 25-9 17-3 21-8 20-1 19-7 16-6 
18—Three Rivers...;.......| 33°6 |...... e-| 25-0 29-8 25-8 17*Gi le cceaee 20-2 20-9 19-4 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford..........<+s« 32-9 39-5 25-7 29-4 25-2 18-7 21-0 21-7 21-2 17-6 
Ab==Cornwallécs. oa ts teh, 33-8 37-3 27-7 29-4 26-1 18-3 20-1 20-7 20-2 16-9 
16—Fort William........... 35-8 36-9 26-4 30-3 26-8 19-6 20-9 22-5 22-2 18-5 
av—-Hamilton:es co... os 33-2 39-3 26-1 30-9 25-5 19-1 21°3 21-6 21-4 16-2 
18—Kirkland Lake..;...... 33-6 37-4 27-0 30-6 25-8 bE Oy 22-8 22-5 18-2 
19—London......., =e 33-1 39-1 27-5 29-7 24-9 18-0 21-2 23-0 20-6 17+5 
20—North Bay.............] 34:0 39-0 30+7 30-8 28-5 1695. fica teae 22-0 21-2 16-9 
21—Oshawa....... aa bare 33-0 39-5 26-9 29-2 23-5 18-0 20-2 20-8 20-3 16-6 
APO WH eee tcc secon 82-9 39-5 27-1 30°3 25-2 18-2 21-0 21-0 21-8 17-2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-9 28-2 31-1 25-4 Lith on ceees 22-0 23-4 17-9 
See OUADUTY cH eee 33-0 37-3 27-0 29-2 24-0 DOk aloo sates 22-2 21-8 16-1 
Bo LOrontG. cnt see dae ck oa 32-4 89-3 26-6 29-8 24-1 17-4 21-2 21-3 21-1 17-0 
m m 
26—Windsor.,.............. 33-0 39-6 26-8 30-6 24-5 19-0 21-6 19-2 16-8 15-7 
Manitoba— m 
Bi -Winhiper 4... wary 35-4 41-1 23-9 29-2 25-9 18-4 22-0 22-9 16-4 17-9 
Saskatchewan— 
SooRGRInA ray aac ted 36-1 41-0 23-8 32-0 27:3 19-4 23-1 24-4 23-3 18-8 
29—Saskatoon.............. 35-1 39-3 23-6 31-4 26-1 19-8 22-7 23-2 23-4 19-6 
Alberta— ‘ 
BU—CGMILAT Y=. as ondeace snes 34-3 | 389-7] 21-0] 31-2] 25-4] 19-2] 22-6] 25-3] 20-2] 19-7 
81—Edmonton............. 34-9 41-7 23-2 32-6 26-3 20-0 23-0 25-0 22-9 20-4 
British Columbia— m m 
82—Prince Rupert.......... 37-8 40-5 27-0 33-0 25-0 22-9 24-9 28-2 18-6 17-2 
m m 
SEIS ttt ee A ee 36-8 40-6 26-0 34-3 25-0 21-6 23-2 27-8 19-4 19-0 
m m 
84—Vancouver............. 35-6 39-6 25-7 30-2 23-5 18-6 22-0 25-7 15-7 15-2 
Aye, m m 
85—Victoria.......... Wetcvalapino*s 40-1 25-9 30-8 23-0 18-3 22-0 24-2 17-8 16-2 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
Price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
18 bone-in.  (d) Including butts. — (e) Local. (f) Imported.  (g) Mixed-carton and loose.  (h) Evaporated 
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* J 3 g Coal 
| 2a 3 a _ = 
Bude |. as | | 3. | Wl ml ae 
Locality 6e)% | Se | gh] 38) dele zlee | | « 
= ¥ S 7 A Ao 3 62 e2 | 'opol gn. =. og 
fa] al | fe | ve | 2 |2egl ead] 2 | 
&* a* 2 ge EB 34 goa Bee =5 £8 
Nawfeundlané— cts. cts. cts, cts. cts. [ete — — ioy | eaete 
Pres PODS. os oc nec cecscs 51-3 27-5 52-7 10-4 19-3 25-9 65-4] 142-0 |........ 22-87 
P.E.I.— n v 
2—Charlottetown......... 44-7 23-4 33-1 8-2 19-2 27-2 54-2] 135-7 |........ 17-50 
Nova Scotia— 
MEE REMNIOK soo sce’ 0.00 vce 51-9 22-4 46-0 7-2 20-3 23-5 55-1 IBUSA |  raneleets 19-50 
Fate At Eg ed eit tea 52-8 24-4 41-5 7-2 19-2 "25-5 55-2 144-4 cls 3 s9:¢ 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
BIGNESS ase coca 51-9 23-0 39-1 7-4 19-8 25-0 53-8 | 135-0 |........ 19-50 
6—Saint John............. 51-3 22-5 39-6 8-1 20-4 "O75 57-4 143-9 » Ae 19-69 
Quebec— rive n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............. 49-5 19-6 34-0 10-6 20-0 27-1 60-0 | 139-0] 28-50 |........ 
LETS Fe, a 44-4 19-0 41-5 9-3 14-6 "95-0 56-1] 139-0] 26-50 |........ 
= Montreal. occ frets es 46-5 17-0 38-4 9-6 16-8 "24-6 51-8 | 129-8] 26-48 |........ 
BU UIIGDOO, ovaces ce cov asncn 46-8 18-4 33-6 9-6 17+1 25-5 55-1 136-0 | 28-75 |........ 
11—Sherbrooke............ 52-2 17-9 36-8 8-0 17-8 "4-1 57-1 | 135-8 | 26-00 |........ 
Ae PROTEL cadediwc Cesc steces 45-6 17-1 40-1 9-7 16-7 "23-4 56-2 | 135-9 | 26-50 }........ 
13—Three Rivers........... 50-1 18-8 37-7 9°3 15-7 "94-8 56-3 135-0 25-60 || -v'escaes 
Ontario— n 
14—Brantford,.... sc ..s0%%ss 48-9 19-1 45°5 6-9 17-2 23-5 54-9 | 128-6] 25-40 ]........ 
C= Corn wall iis on cn vee sas 45-6 19-0 41-1 8-3 17-7 "05-4 56-1 133-4 | 28-50 }........ 
16—Fort William 48-9 20-8 45-4 7-5 19-4 "26-0 54-2 | 130-5 | 26-75 |...... os 
Dee LLAMA GOM Fa i'n vax hay 0-0. 47-4 19-8 44-7 8-4 18-3 793+2 54-8 | 128-9] 25-06 |........ 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 55-2 20-2 50-2 9-1 20-9 25-6 57-8 | 133-8 | 30-25 |....... . 
19S= LONG cscs vs dace vs ws 48-9 19-0 41-8 7-7 16-4 22-2 54-5 | 132-8} 26-00 |........ 
20—North Bay............. 48-9 20-6 45-2 OB ivcwcs cvs “24-0 55-0 | 144-5 | 28-75 |........ 
BlOsha waive veves vs 46-2 20-3 38-6 7-4 15-6 "23-0 57-3 | 126-8 | 25-70 ].... ... 
DE OCUAWE casie cine vies dave 47-1 19-0 42-6 8-6 17-0 "24-9 54-9 | 130-4] 26-50 |........ 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 48-9 20-9 49-7 2 ES gel 22 57-4 | 130-6 | 26-00 |........ 
EAE DEEV a5, s.0's sie deans 51-0 20-2 47-0 CF Raa 24-7 52-0 | 127-8} 27-95 |........ 
BO —TOTONGO: weve erctececnes 45-0 18-5 39-0 7-4 17-6 "94-0 54-0 | 126-9] 24-06 ]........ 
26—Windsor................ 44-4 19-1 42-2 7-6 18-2 "o4-4 55-0 | 128-8} 26-00 }........ 
eT Wives Mele rs 5 :0.a'sie 51-9 21-5 32-2 6-4 17-3 "97-2 Bard he SAG 1 cae 21-15 
ol hk Aieedascces 52-2 23-4 46-9 9-4 18-4 26-2 Le a Ag ees 700 a oe 18-50 
29—Saskatoon 57-0 23-8 53-7 10-6 18-9 24-6 51-5 | 125-1 ]........ 17-98 
ok Se ea 54-9 24-1 45°5 9-2 16-9 "94-7 BSG) 42350. ieee oa rel: sicteantios 
81—Edmonton.....0..600.+ 54-6 23-4 52-5 10-2 17-0 "95-2 52-7 | 180-2 |........ 8-58 
= San ea Senses 51-0 24-9 52-0 9-3 14-4 "95-7 55-0 | 125-8 |........ 22-90 
EB AU geiceras 5% < ¢ ciis'oje.sie s+ 47-1 24-4 51-0 9-2 14-5 "97-3 B27) 0126°0 oct. cas 19°75 
Vancouver Riis polSe'ston's 44-1 19-8 46-2 8-2 15-6 "23-3 63-2 | 124-9 ]........ 21-02 
35—Victoria......... ounnon 50-4 20-4 44-7 8-5 14-2 "93-7 61-3)" 126*1 1..5...5. 22-25 
milk, 17-0c. per 16 oz. tin. _(k) Californian (m) 15 oz. tin. (m) Mixed-Californian and Australian. _—(s) 28 oz. 
tin. (t) Pure. (v) Picts tins.  (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-OCTOBER, 


1953-1954 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers * 
and Lockouts Involved Ti ee 
Date Com- Com- a, Sarg 
mencing In mencing In Man- sated 
During |Existence| During | Existence| working Worki 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
MANU Vir; nia vuna tureeumeanarr meee. 24t 24 10, 619 10,619 156, 969 0-19 
GONUAL Y=" ciy.cns Shae ae aie eae ‘s 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
MAST Oe. ae ee ra ee ae maa 12 18 1,107 1,722 13,945 0-02 
ATE Ca cc Skane Mok nate ee alee ee 24 33 1,657 2,268 24, 661 0-03 
IA ccs a dae whe bene abs cannes 7 20 2,032 3,341 31,040 0-04 
DUNG V sc aon slo veraate Be wie hte een 20 31 9, 086 10, 157 86, 085 0-10 
DOULTTA a ciok> wate walk Mannie ae eames 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
(ATIOUBE c.vncas dic x bee eee nate k Oc ets 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Septem ber is dsen see See ne Ceeaes 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
CBtODery, cacheer setae nase canoes oes 20 29 17,948 26, 262 309, 986 0-37 
Cumulative totals: .<.o25. 550%... 151 57,412 904, 859 0-11 
1953 
MBNOGT Soccs wits pee t heen cube iis ne uk 147 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
MeDTUATY cai sk cok eee Ras ees cee ll 19 2,448 3, 757 23,777 0-03 
Maroh : dis ance euce ons sa fetes bask on 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
ADI a cuss cad otactesecernaden saan es 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,18 0-03 
MAG ina amin< she's van PRO RN eS 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
RUNES Sc etorctn'o ears ake tel ewe er eaestoetink 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
A [La SERS, ee IEE Ne cep Coe 17 32 4, 653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
IAUIMIRGS. 35.0 seneen waar eee es 8 22 5, 038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
Menten Her; csc neccc ester erate eae 27 41 13,499 17,012 126, 306 0-15 
OOLODED sas “Gasca Cree cree eee ae 21 45 5,778 16,312 267, 623 0-32 
Cumulative totals............... 158 48,434 772,807 0-09 


* Preliminary figures. 
+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


}The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(') 


ee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — in Man- Particulars (? 
and Locality Estab- , Working ? 
Workers D 
ays 


lishments 


ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1954 


MANUPACTURING— 
Vegetable, Foods, etc.— 


Bakery and confectionery 471 2,800 |Commenced July 8; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for reduced hours 
Vancouver, and from 38 to 35 per week and other 
Nanaimo, B.C. changes, following reference to con- 


ciliation board; terminated Octo- 
ber 9; negotiations; compromise. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


130 2,600 |Commenced July 30; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing ete.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Richmond, Que. 


34 405 |Commenced September 20; protest- 
ing proposed reduction in piece- 
work rates; terminated October 19; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Metal Products— 
Hardware and brass prod- 
ucts factory workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


36 400 |Commenced August 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
cilation board; terminated by 
October 20; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


2,500 50,000 |Commenced September 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Farm implement factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


200 4,000 |Commenced September 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; unter- 
minated. 


Wire cloth factory workers, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Construction— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and steam fitters, 
Montreal, Que. 


4,000 74,000 |Commenced September 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


(°) 
Carpenters, 900 3,600 |Commenced September 17; for im- 
Ottawa, Ont. plementation of award of concili- 
ation board for increased wages in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated October 6; conciliation; 
compromise, 
eed ahd Personal 
‘usiness a ersonal— 
Garage workers, 43 200 |Commenced September 7; for new 
Alberni an agreements providing for reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 6; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Port Alberni, B. C. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(') 


Number Involved |'Time Loss 


indupeyy Osean re Re Gas - sm Particulars (?) 
an ocality sta orking 
lishments| Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1954 


Mintne— 

Coal miners, coke oven, 1 605 3,630 |Commenced October 18; protesting 
sawmill and bush . change in commencement time of 
workers, shifts; terminated October 25; 

Michel, B.C. return of workers pending reference 
to umpire; indefinite. 

Coal miners, 1 324 324 |Commenced October 19; protesting 
Thorburn, N.S. two-day suspension of a miner for 

reffisal to obey orders; terminated 
October 20; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
MaNvuracruRING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Canning factory workers, 5 531 3,500 |Commenced October 19; for a new 
Kelowna, Penticton, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, Ashcroft, wages and fringe benefits, follow- 
Mission City, B.C. ing reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated. 
Tobacco and Liquors— 

Soft drink routemen and 3 » 54 54 |Commenced October 14; alleged dis- 

helpers, crimination in dismissal of two 
Montreal, Que. workers; terminated October 14; 


replacement; in favour of employer. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 1 75 1,200 |Commenced October 7; for a union 
Montreal, Que. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


Textile factory workers, 1 97 800 |Commenced October 20; for a new 
Kitchener, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and fringe benefits, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated. 


Metal Products— (4) 


Machinists, 950 | 14,000 |Commenced October 9; for a new 
Lachine. Que. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated October 380; negotia- 

tions; compromise. 


_ 


Motor vehicle factory 2 7,632 | 109,000 |Commenced October 10 and 15; for 
workers, new agreements providing for in- 
Windsor and creased wages and fringe benefits, 
Oakville, Ont. following reference to conciliation 
boards; unterminated. 
Structural steel fabricators 2 1,182 11,880 |Commenced October 15; for a new 
and erectors, agreement Lad Ajo 3 for increased 
Lachine and | wages and reduced hours from 424 
Longue Pointe, Que. to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
) arbitration board; unterminated. 
Plumbing and heating 2 736 5,150 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
equipment factory sieahane providing for increased 
workers, wages, following reference to con- 
Toronto, Ont. ciliation board; hte daated: 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 103 3,500 3,500 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement provi for increased 
wages, follo 
ciliation board; terminated Octo- 
ber 4; conciliation; compromise, 
1814 | : 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER 1954(!) 
SS 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ia Man, ae 
and Locality Estab- | workers | Working ah ls 
lishments : Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1954—Concluded 


Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Plumbers, apprentices and 


helpers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Plumbers and steamfitters, 


Southwestern Ontario. 


Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Cement finishers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electricians, apprentices 
and helpers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TrRADE— 
Glass workers, mechanics 
and truck drivers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Service— F 
Public Administration— 
School maintenance men, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Public works employees, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


of ten 


(!) Preliminary data Feed where 
plete; anni 
} ti) Te thie tablo the date Ot becamtanoamaxt is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


i hich tim ° 
stn oot ihe aah tea ny 0) 600 taaiaaaths affected; (5) 205 indirectly affected; (*) 1,360 
affected. 


103 1, 200 8,400 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Octo- 


ber 13; conciliation; compromise. 


65 400 6,000 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated by October 28; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


14 201 800 |Commenced October 6; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to July 1-54 and 
pay for travelling time, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated October 12; negoti- 
tions; compromise. 


1 60 120 |Commenced October 18; alleged dis- 
crimination in employment and 
dismissal of workers; terminated 
October 19; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


103 280 2,800 |Commenced October 18; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


1 80 160 |Commenced October 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and term of agreement, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated October 26; 
conciliation; compromise. 


3 47 375 |Commenced October 13; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for three additional 
statutory pandas, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated October 22; conciliation; 
compromise. 


18 26 90 |Commenced October 8; for union 
recognition; terminated October 
12; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, 


18 198 |Commenced October 19; for union 
recognition; unterminated. 


i 


ible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
report. 


to an appreciable extent: 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 


Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: Price: 10 cents each 


MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and. 
Repairman 
2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 
11 Optometrist 


12 Social Worker* 


3 Plasterer 


4 Painter 13 Lawyer* 


5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam 14 


“ Mining Occupations 
Fitter 


15 Foundry Workers 
6 Sheet Metal Worker 


16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
7 Electrician Electronics 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators 17 Forge Shop Occupations 
(Metal) 18 Tool and Die Makers 


9 Printing Trades 19 Railway Careers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) _— Price: 25 cents 


*No pamphlet. 


These"monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from 
the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those 
engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed 
information. The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people!themselves. 


